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» ADVERTISEMENT. 

' In tlas edidoQ the learned .quotations have been 

*■ carefully examined and corrected : and, what has lon( 

been a desideratum in all the English editions, a LiFB 

of the Author has been prefixed. 
The publishers therefore think they may feirly affinn, 

that the present is the most ccmplete editiw vrer 

published. 
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It is a remaikable ioBtance of litenrf injiistice, Ihst 
die Author of the Aocieot History, while deachbing the 
events of empires, and delineatiog the maimers of oabona, 
and tbecbamcters of indiTidiials, haa been suSerod (iD this 
.conotry at least) to have the actions of his own life C<x>- 
demned to the silence of utter oblivion. Numerwu edn 
tions of these volumes have passed, in all fonns, tfarDogh 
the BritiEh press, without the snialleat memoir havii^ been 
conceded to the spotless &me of the learned writfir. A ca- 
riosity to become acquainted with the lives of those whose 
works have gratified us, and a desire of comparing i heir ac- 
tions in the turbulence of the world with their sentinienta 
in the calm of the closet, are feelings so natural and uni- 
renal, tiiat we trust we shall not be refused the thanks of 
tbe Ei^;lish readers of Rollin, for endeavouring to Mipply, 
from t^ best sources to which we have access, a dcetcb 
of tiie life of the amiable historian. 

Charles Rollin was bom in the city of Paris, on the 30Qi 
of Januaiy, 1661, He derived no celebrity bum his pa- 
rentage : be was the second bod of a cutler at Parisj and 
was originally destined, like his elder broAer, to follow 
the business of his father. A Benedictine friar, whom he 
•ometimes served at mass, discovered in him more intelli- 
gence and love of learning, than he could submit to see 
sacrificed to a mechanical occupation. He declared to Rol- 
lings mother his opinion of her son's ability, and descanted 
opon tbe advantage of cultivating such eminent talents. 
The aSectioDate parent, who was a widow, thought her- 
self precluded by necessity from a scheme which her dis> 
cemment approved. She ui^ed her inabihty to d^ray the 
^penaea of a learned education for her son: but this obsta- 
A 2 
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cle b^ng aflerwards sunttouoted l^j the zeal of the bene- 
volent ecclesiastic,* youifig Rollin was dismissed froai toils 
to which iifflvBs sDperuH-,-8nd full^ of -e^^er del^ht com- 
nienced the more pleasi^ labours of the coU^e. 

He pursued his studier^ith that avidity ' which grows 
by wt^t it feeds on ;' ana^tte wonderful celerity of his 
prepress soon requited the patronage of his Benedictine 
fdend. The nmiableness of his heart disclosed itself as 
visibljr as thp qnicknesa of his g^iios. The alteration of 
hii views and tiicumstancee did not swell his bosom into 
any disdain ol bis former condition ; and Ihb behaviour to 
fuB mother was chained in notliing, butrthe greater delicacy 
of hia tenderness and submission. She was made to parti- 

Xte in the triumphs and bonoim of her son ; as she 
t found,under her humble mansion, pereons of high Inrth 
nnd eminent statiMis soliciting tliat young RolUn might pass 
4iie vacations with their sons, iriio were his feUow-studenta 
at college. 

After having studied the humanities and philosophy at 
file college of Plessii, he devoted three years to theolc^ 
at the Sorbonne, one of the most iamoua schools in Ea- 
lope for divinity. His teacher in ihetoric was M. Hersan, 
a profesnr of cwisiderable reputation in France. This 
gflntlemaii conceived Buch an exalted opinion of Rollings 
virtue aud abilities, that be declared he was sometimes 
tempted to call him divine. When any composition of 
prose or verse was required from him, the professor was 
not adiamed to commend his pupil even to the disparage- 
ment of himself 'Apply (be would say) toK<^n;hewiII 
do it better than 1 C!ui.'t 

tYben M. Heisan relmcfnisbed his dutiei at the college 
of Flessis, our Author, though only in the twenty-tiiird 
year of his age, was judged by the nniversi^ competent to 
succeed so able and learned a master. Nothing but his 
own modesty debarred him from the honour ; he consented 

•HiobtBlnMMnHUgaeinn'inHtMvn'ulhaMOaiaofneato. BpsiklisorM 

•I'trMsM,' EfDUnoAasva, (TVs<U i(u Aii^B, um. 1, n. 3n.> ' III iiml la a^tntf 

A M wminn; tt tot »a<fM, Jm I» Jf^fTM, «t lU/n^giniraxi. TheranilpM 

UU SMiDdaUoa, thosftre, like ilia leitltrt u Uia eoUwa oTCwBliriilH. 

tVladsBafllapnIlnJM 7V(<ia JuBk^u. TO lEti, ones fts ^, we 
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bowever, to become professor of an inferior clan, mi id 
1687 was advanced to the cbair of rhetoric. In the fol- 
lowing year M. Hersa[>, with the ^p^inisdoD of the Idng, 
resigned, in &Tour of Rolliii,thepn>'e8eorBhiDofelooueiice 
in the royal college. 

The warm eulogies ana accumniatea oenetits w^icn oar 
Author received from his venerable master, might have 
awakened in hearts, lesA susceptible than his, gome live- 
ly emotions of gratitude. Rollin alwap delated to pay 
liie most affectionate acknowledgmente to bii benetac- 
tor. At the end of his second volume of TrtUte dis Etudts^ 
he has given to the world M. Herean's character, which, 
if drawn with fidelity, (and we doubt not it is,) exhtlMte ft 
union of learning ajid virtue, to which there are few pa- 
tallel§. He thus speaks of him : ' He was aocustomed to 
behave towards me in the character of parent as well 
as master, havii^ alnuys loved me as hia son. In die 
classes he took particular care of my instniction, destining 
me even then to be his successor. I can say, without flat- 
tery, that no one ever possessed greater talent tor mak- 
ing bis pupils relish the beauties of authors, and for inspiring 
ihem with emulation. The funeral oration of M. Le Tei- 
lier, chancellor, which he pronounced in the Sorbonne, and 
which is the only peace of prose that he permitted to be 
published, is sufficient to show how far be excelled in de- 
ncacy of taste ; and the verses which we have from his 

£en may pass for models in that kind of composition. But 
e was still more estimable for the qualities of i^ heart, 
than Ihose of his Eniod. Kiodnew, simplicHy, iiiodesty,* 
disiDterestedoess, contempt of riches, generosity carried 
almost to excess, these virtues coostitated his character. 
He never availed himself of the unbounded confidence 
which a powerful minister! placed in him, except for the 
purpose of obliging others. At the time I was principal 
of tlie colicee of Beauvais, be sacriiiced, from kindness to 
myself and wve to the public, two thousand crowns to de 
fray there the expense of some necessary repairs and em- 

* > H« vonld Mvn aDDW blnudf lo ba cboHD TOM« of Qw BKlvtnlQ.' 
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belluliments. But the last years of his hfe, though spent 
in retiremeDt and obscurity, surpassed all the rest. He 
witiidrew to Compiegue, the place of his birth. There, 
sepaiated from all society, occupied solely in the study of 

■ sacred history, which had always been his delight, havwg 
continually in his mind the thought of death* and eternity, 
he devoted himself entirely to the service of the poor chil- 
dren of the town. He built for them a school, peihaps - 
the ntost handsonie in the kingdom, and established a mas- 
ter for their instruction. He fiifilled the office of one him- 
self ; he assisted veiy frequently at their lessons : he al- 
most always had some of them at his table : he clothed 
many : he distributed to all, at stated seasons, difierent re- 
wards for their encouragement : and his sweetest consola- 
tion was to think, that after his death these children would 
make for him the same prayer that the famous Gerson, 
whose humility led him to become schoolmaster at Lyons, 
requested in bu will to be made for him by his pupils : 

. " My God, my Creator, have pity upon thy poor servant, 
John Gerson." He has had die blessii^ to die poor, in 
some sort, in the midst of the poor ; that which remained 
of his propel^ having hardly sufficed for a last endowment 
which he had made of Staters of Charily/ for the instruction 
of girls, and the care of sick persons.' 

Such was the preceptor ; and we shall see the pupil, 
who has given this account, practising similar virtues, and 
engaged in occupations equally useful, Although RolUo 
was intn^ted, at an early period of life, with the duties 
of a ve^^nportant situation, he acquitted himself in them 
witlt all the wisdom and gravily of age, no less than with 
the zeal and activity of youth. Considering that nothing 
could be more necessary to a student than a knowledge of 
bis native tongue, be required bis pupils to pay a more 
strict attenti<»i to the French language, and to make them^ 
selves familiar with the chefs d''cEwvre of poetry and elo> 
quence which it contains. Classical learning appears to 
have been in a declining state ; for the knowledge of the' 
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Greek language had been bo much Defected, that Rollin 
u called the reviver of it in the universitj. To fix the 
minds of his pupils more attentively upon their studiefl, he 
estabhshed examinations, to which the public were admit- 
ted, and in which it was the d\ity of the scholan to give 
an account of, and answer questions relative to, the Latin or 
Greek authors they had read daring the precedii^ jean. 
These exercises "were found so nseml, and were so agree- 
able to the taste of the nation, that without any decree 
of the university, they were adopted by all the coUeges ; 
and from those lliey passed into private schools, and pene- 
trated (our Author tells us) into all the provinces. 

Although sensible of the duty of respecting the cuitoms 
irf'the universi^, there was onepractice to which he de- 
clared an invincible repugnance, from that love of proprie- 
Sf which in his boeom was paramount to all other consi- 
erations. It was the custom, supported much more by 
its antiqui^ than its wisdom, for the professors to compose 
tragedies, me parts of which were sustained by the pnpils. 
RoTlin aignea most strenuously in his fourth volume of 
7Vait£ det Etvde» against these theatrical exhibitionB : and 
as part of his reasoning applies to the annual performances oS 
Terence's plays, at one of our great public schools, it may be 
wortii while to give a short abctract of his opinioiu nptm 
the subject. 

Afl^ adverting to the inconvenience and the labour to 
which the profesoia were subjected by the practice, he 
complains that it often happened that the scholars, und^ 
be pretext of preparing for the tragedy, abandoned or ne- 
glected thdr regular studies for nearly two months. ' He 
next alludes to the expenses incurred. He declares that 
the pupils did not gain even the advantage of improving 
their docution : that Quintilian* remarks after Cicero, 
tiiat there is a great difi*erence between the delivery of play- 
ers and orators : why, therefore, accustom the young to a 
&al^ maoner, which they will be compelled to abandon, 
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when they come to speak upon real business in public T 
He adda, that the greatest objection against scenical eibi- 
bitioDS, is the injury which it is probable will be inflicted 
upon the piety and morals of the young performers. It is 
natural enough they should be seized with a desire of gain- 
ing ocular instruction in the best manner of filling their 
parts ; and for that purpose they may irequent the theatre 
too often, and imbibe such a taste for plays, as may be fol- 
lowed with iktal results. If our seminanes are to be con- 
verted into playhouses, the passion of ]ovc, even in its 
moat honourable form, should be excluded. All that makes 
one feel the impression of love (says M. de Feneloo,*) ' the 
more it is softened and disguised, the more dangerous it 
appear to me.' M. de Rocnefoucault condenms plays for 
-the same reason. 

Rollings concluding objection is of such a solemn and 
weighty nature, that we shall give the translation of hig 
own words : — ' There had crept in an abuse still more in- 
tolerable, one espresBly forbidden by the law of God.t (I 
know not what was the origin of the prohibition,) and 
which kept its ground a long time in the university; il 
was that of robii^ the young pupils in female dresses in 
the tragedies. Can the world have been ignorant during 
so many years, that such a custom (^to use the expression 
of Scripture) was an abomination m the sight of God i 
The imprudence of some pei^on, who perhaps had little^ 
knowledge, or little religion, may have hrst introduced it; 
and men afterwards followed, without reflection, a prac- 
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InBlibaplTutrtKbleweiDeatwllh tbefbllowiiic DOUiolhigpumge. 'Itwasu 
Molatmii cuMom lor moi to weir Uh flowend imimenti of womea, wbeo tliey wo^ 
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tice which (hej found established. Since the nnivervtf 
has forbidden it, all persons have opened their eyes, and 
complied with a regulation so wise and necessary. Those 
who had the most concern in it, were chieflj persuaded 
by what they heard related of a gentleman who was an 
able professor,* and still more remarkable for his rirtne ; 
who at his death evinced extreme pain at havii^ followed 
a custom, which he knew had been to some scholars an 
occasion of immorality {dirigtement). That is the time and 
sitnation in which we should place ourselves to judge so- 
berly of what we should follow,andwhat we should avoid.* 
M. RoUio proceeds with obvious satisfaction to relate 
the manner in which the exhibition of tragedies was for- 
mally condemned by the corporation of the city of Tou- 
louse, and literaiy exercises adopted instead at tiie college 
of E^uile. In our author's time most of the collies at 
Paris nad relinquished the obnoxious custom, and it was 
afterwards totaUy abandoned at the universi^. Why do 
we (who often boast so loudly of our superior virtue ami 
discernment) retain amongst us a practice which was con- 
demned in France, and exploded irom the countiy, nearly 
a century ago ! if all the force of Rolltn's arguments re- 
specting the criminality of such a custom could be annilii- 
lated, what possible bene&t can accrue from the annual 
performances at Westminster-school 1 Although we must 
admire the delicacy and philanthropy of many of Te- 
rence's seotimeate, yet the ideas which predominate in hie 
scenes, are those of soft lovers and lying slaves. How far 
the scholara of Westminster are obhged to submit to theae 
scenic exhibitions, and how far the yoke is one which cai> 
not be discarded, is a deliberation which concerns thoiie 
who are intrusted with the government of the school. It 
cannot be impossible that the female characters at least 
should be expui^ed : and is it not fit that moral propriety 
should be more consulted than dramatic hannony T Fft- 
rents, who consider it the most important part of their du- 
ty carefully to guard the virtuous principles of their chU- 

•M. At BeOMtt, inAMOt af iMOfkln ltoniltai*ar mi*. 
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dren, 'Cannot follow a more zealous guide thaa the aimit- 
ble Rollin. We warn them, therefore, to hesitate before 
titer sanction a custom from which his feelings sdways re- 
coiled with the most lively abhorreDce, 

After having held the professonhip of rhetoric at the 
college of Fleseis with great reputation for the space of 
eight or ten years, our author resigned his post, with the 
view of devoting his leisure to the study of ancient histo- 
ry. But his absence from the university was short; he 
■was recalled in the end of the year 1694 to fill the situa- 
tion of rector. This dignity he enjoyed two years succes- 
sively; which prolongation of his office was a rare distinc- 
tion, and an honourable proof of the confidence which Al- 
ma Mater reposed in his zeal and abilities. 

Of the numbers of strangers who visit Paris, to gratify 
tiieir curiosity, and indulge in pleasure, bow maoy are i^ 
norant th^t the capital of luxuries contains a venerable 
seat of learning. The metropolitan university of France 
is renowned for the antiquity of its or^n, the eminence of 
its professors, and the erudition of its scholars. Pope Ho- 
Donus III. called it a paradise of delights which the hand 
tf the JSosI High, had planted at Parit, the school of all 
kinds of literature. The University styled herself the 
eldest daughter of kings j a title which she might justly as- 
same on account of the many important privileges ancient- 
ly bestowed upon her by royal fevour. Her schools at first 
consisted of four divisions, accordiug to the number of na- 
tions or tribes, of which she formed the university. The 
distiDction of nations or tribes was afterwards merged in 
tiie four faculties of divinity, civil and canon law, physic, 
and the sciences. The rector was the supreme head of 
the whole body. 

- On b^Dg elected to this h^ station, Rollin presided in 
it with the most laudable v^Uance and assiduity ; be was 
■trict in maintaining the discipline of the colleges : he re- 
vived the ancient customs, and introduced some salutary 
reforms. He complied with the statutes of the universi^ 
which enjoined him to visit the colleges ; although hu 
predeccfKoiv had thought thiemselves at liberty to neglect 
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Aug mefiil datr. He coDTerted into a laV the pndm of 

commeDciDg tbe lecture, ia the dasses of b 
philosophy, with the explanatioD of bohm p—L 
ture. With the sante view of - ext«i>dii^ bibnr 
ledge, he published, for the benefit of -the inferior ckasea, 
a collection of maxiiiM selected from tbe GiA and New 
Testament Altfaou^ there was no man more humble 
and iDoSensive, when he ma only pereonallv concerned ; 
he was very tenacimu of the rights ot his office, consider* 
ing that the digni^ of the uniTenity wu united with his 
own, * At a pobhc thens of law (saja Amelot de la Hoa^ 
Baye), he would never su^r that the archbishop of Sens, 
Fortin de la H<^ette, aboold take precedence of him.' 
He mortified (he pride of anodia- archbishop with a se- 
vere reproof ef-a practical natare. At the feut of Candle- 
mas, it was tbe rector^ daty, prescribed by ancient cus- 
tom, to present a wax ts^r to the king and the queen, 
and, amot^ other eminent persons, to the archbishop of 
Paris. Tbe metropolitan, AL de Harlay, not feeling much 
gratification at this honour, adopted a veiy unceremooioas 
mediod of receiving it. Upon the arrivu of the deputies 
of the BDiverBi^, a gentleman of his boasdiold appeared, 
who made the archbishop's apologies, and recavea the ta- 
per in his stead. M. Rollin, aware of die ind^ty put 
upon his predecessors, and en>ecting tbe same himself, 
took suitable precautioas, and detennined to resent indif- 
ference witii indiflerence. When, therefore, he had arriv- 
ed, with all his train, in the court before tbe poreh of No- 
tre-Dame, instead <A vraiting upon M. de Harlay, he sent 
tiie syndic of the univeraity with orders to cany tbe taper 
to the archbishop's gentleman. 

His office of rector expiring, Rollin was engaged in su- 
perinteodinglhe education of tbe nephews of Cardinal de^ 
Noailles. The Abbe Vittement recalled him to a public 
station by obtaining for him the place of Principal of titc 
eoll^ of Beaavais. Rollin at first expressed some repug- 
nance at the thou^t of filling such a situation ; not, we 
rappose, from any indolent lore of case, but from an anz- 
«)us sensitulitr which magnified in bis apprehension the 
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s be wonlcl have to encounter. Sueh ftppean to 
faava been dw state of his feelings when he wrote to M. 
Oueuet, a learned theolo^an, by whose perBuasicm cbieflj 
Rtmlo's scroples were overcome. ' You hare abiKwt forc- 
ed me (declu^ our au&or to faim) to undertake an impor- 
taat and difficult <^ce ; jou are bound to assist me in 
bearing tfae weight of it. 1 have to instruct in rel^OD, 
yoaths who are becoming numerous t it is for you to fur- 
nish- me with such lights and inatnictioDe as I ought to im- 
part to them.* The connenoa of learned men is often as 
advantt^^eous to the pubbc, as it is agreeable to them- 
selves. The consequence of Rollis's entreaty was, that 
M. Dugnet compared his Commentaires lur fouBrage dea 
Mix jours it lur la Genese, The first volume of this work, 
printed separately under the title of ExpHcalion lur Potto- 
rage del six jmcrs, is an excellent performance, in which 
Qie useful throughout is enlivened with the agreeable.* 

The coU^ of Beauvaii bood exhibited proois of the ea- 
(imation in which RolUn^s talents were held by his coun- 
trymen. This society, which previously had been almost 
deserted, began to abound with scholars under the govern- 
ment of its new principal. A singular instance is given of 
the uncommon reputation which be enjoyed. A rich gen- 
tleman of one of die provinces, attracted by Rollin's feme, 
brought his son to be received as a pensioner in the col- 
l^re of Beauvais. Rollin declared his inability to admit 
him, as the number of pensioners was already inconve- 
nientiy great ; and, to convince the Aitfaer, he conducted 
him thnueb all tbe apartments and donnitories, which 
were completely occupied. However, parental expectation 
was not to be so easily frustrated : ' 1 nave come to Paris 
(exclaimed the father) on purpose to bring vou my son ; I 
shall depart to-morrow, and I will send him to yon with 
a bed ; 1 have but him, you may put him in tfae court, in 
tlie cellar, if you please, but let him be in your collie, 
and from that moment I shall have no uneasiness aboat 
faim.* Tbe goodnen of Rollin could not recist luch an »^ 
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peal u duB. He was obl%ed to fecave the f<M% a 
itil he CM 



e of him ia his owb ap&rtnientB, imtil he co«U 
place him amoi^t the other Bcholan. 

In our AndM>r*a time, the dutiea of a pnncipa] reaembled 
those of a master of a semiiiaij, iikm« thao of a bead t^a 
college, in modern da^s. It was hia province, not only t» 
guard the discipline, and preside orer the sliidiea of die 
■cholan, but abo to instruct tbem in religioiu and bmhvI 
duties, and even attend to th^r diet, and penonal com* 
forts. With vibat care, what Tigilance and afiectioo, each 
of these parts of his office shoald be fulfilled, RolUb baa 
explaiDQd at length in his Thiitt dtt Ehide». The deacrip- 
tion must have beeneasf to faim; for (accordii^ to tfaa 
testimonr of those who knew him), in particQiaiiziDg the 
duties of a principal, he has given die aetaila of what was 
hJB own ioTariable i»actice:. 

He endeavonred to perpetnate among his countiTmen 
the accomplishments of learning, and the principles of cor- 
rect taste. There is no purer joy (he declares*^ to a scho- 
lar and a man of virtue, than to contnbute b; hii exertioM 
to qualify youths for the office of skiliui professors ; and 
the pleasure is heightened, if he acts upon motivea of grar 
tituae, to repay, in some measure, the benefits which he 
hinueif has received from the university. Rolling ac- 
tions were in conforau^ with this e;eneroaB sentiment. 
He was too amiable not to be wanned with a gratefiil re- 
membrance of the manner in which be himself had been 
raised to eminence ; it was impossible he should forget the 
benevolence of his Benedictine friend, the favours of M. 
Hersao, and the dignities which the univenity had beatow- 
ad upon him. He acquitted these obligations by laboorii^ 
to advance others in that honourable comae whi^ be 
himself had trodden. One of die most learned of his pu- 
pils was M. Crevier, the author <tf several v<duminout 
woAb, This gentleman continued Rollings R<Hnan histo- 
ry, but in the task has proved himself inferior to hia ma^ 
ter. He publidied also, besides other worlo, a hiat«7 of 
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Sie- Roman emperors ; and &ere is an edition of Livj, 
which pasKS under hie name, although he is not entitled to 
ttie cr^it of tlie whole perltmnance. The origin of this 
work deserrea to be recorded. The notes of Cjevier's Li- 
Tj, which are concise and learned, were the result of hte- 
rary convergations held between Rollin, some of the pro- 
fessors of the college of Beaurais, the Abbe d'Aafeld, and 
others. M. Crerier, as the joungest person, had the task 
of digesting and compilii^ the matter of these discussions. 
They took place when the duties of the college were fin- 
hhed, and originated in the zeal of Rollin, who consider- 
ed them as no more than a recreation. Thus, even the lei- 
lure of this learned man was ingeniously employed, and 
became productive of benefit to the republic of letters. 

But no Tirtues and no qualificatimis, however distin- 
guished, ccnild protect him from the rage of religious ani- 
mosity. He was persecuted for Javstmtm^ a crime which 
those, who are not much acquainted' with theoloracal con- 
troTenies, may desire to he e^lained to them. The name 
of Cornelius Jansen or Jansenius, bishop 'of Ypres, has be- 
come celebrated on account of his posl^umons wortc, call- 
ed Augustinus, which is deeply impregnated with Calvan- 
btic sentiments. About themiddleof the seventeenth cen- 
tury this hook was made the pretext of a violent contro- 
versy in France. The Jesuits, incensed against the follow- 
en of Jansen, and inflamed with the lust of dominion, 
more perhaps than the love of truth, caused the following 
trticles, as expressing the bishop of Ypres'a iaith, to be 
condemned by the Faculty of Theolt^ at Paris, and after- 
wards by Pope Innocent me Tenth. 

1. There are divine precepts which even good men can- 
oot obey without the assistance of God. 

S. That no man can resist the influence of divine grace 
on his mind. 

3. That to render human actions meritorious, it is not 
necessary for tiiem to he free fix>mnecesBi^, but constraint, 

4. Tlut the doctrine of fiee^vill is a gross error. 

£. That Jesus Christ died not for all men, hut only for 
the elect 
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The JaoBoiists ottered complainb and nylia : Utd as 
die propositioDB, which were declared heretml, •w^n not 
given in the words of Jensen, tfaey denied tint fbey wiao 
to be foand in hb hook. In the Bsqael, die two pattiei 
were entai^led in & vdiement dispute coDMinii^ tbo 
extent of divine grace. The Jenuts nmintained, *tfaBt 
diere is a general grace bestowed upon all mankind, bat in 
such a sense subordinated to free-will, diat this grace ia 
rendered efficacious or inefficacious as the will cbooaea, 
without any additional assistance from God^ and Witfaoiit 
needing tmy thin^ exterior to itself to make its t^ntieiHi 
effectual ; on which account it ia distii^nisbed by die eftt- 
tbet fu^cienf. The Jansenists, tm die Contra^, affirm, 
diat no grace is actually sufficient, unless it be abo effica- 
cioofl ; ^t is, that all those principle which do not de- 
tennine the will to act effectively, afe inanfficient for ac- 
tion, because, they say, no one Can act without ^cacious 
?Bce.*** The ablest advocates of the Janseniits were M. 
manid, and other members of the Society of Port Royal ; 
Ingedier with die celebrated Blaise Pascal, a man whoae 
profound and universal genius it is impossible to contem- 
pbte widloat astonishment If it were ever allowable to 
rejoice at a controversy, it would be when it gives birth to 
■neb admirable works as Pafcars Provincial Letters. The 
eloquence of Freuchmen of the most opposite tastes and 
sentimentB, has been employed in panegynziiK Uiis extra- 
ordinary production. It Was the opinion of Voltaire, diat 
die best comedies of Mohere do not surpass die Provincial 
Letters in Wit, nor die discourses of EhMsuet excel dicai 
in sublimity. The Bishop of Meaux himself, who is per> 
haps die most eloquent of all the modems, being intem^ted 
*Dat work (omitting his own writings) he shmild most d^ 
■ire to be the author of, answered, me Provincial Lttttn. 
D^Alembert and Boileaa have contributed eulogies e^aUr 
wann and unqualified as die preceding. The woik, whi^ 
so many »:ute judges have conspired to praise^ was evoi- 
tuaily me chief cause of the extmclion of the order of the 
Jesuits. Pascal made a transition from die nilfject of aof 
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tuont Bad efficacious grace, to attack the principles and 
molality of hi? adveraaries : and he exposed their artlu> 
uiquit)' with so much pungency of ridicule, and so muct 
▼enemence of reproof, that thej became UDiversally cod- 
tunptible. AMough their order was not Buppressed in 
£urope, nor expelled even from Prance, till more than a 
cetttwy afterwards ; yet they gradually lost their authority, 
aad were unable to withstand the kindness and the wodot 
at theme arguments which Pascal had taught their ^iemic« 
to wield against them. They retained their power, how- 
ever, long enough to inflict c<msummate vengeance apon 
&e society of Port Royal Wheu the fenxaous Jesuit Mi- 
chael LeTellier waa appointed confessor to Louis XIV., 
that monastery, which had become illustrious by the resi- 
dence of learned scholara, and derout nuns, was razed to 
the ground, and the very dead disinterred to' gratiiy the 
reveoge of the disciples of the fanatic Loyola. 

Rollin's odences consisted in the conatency with which 
he retained his friendship for some of the exiled members 
of Port Royal, and in the courage which animated him to 
write in defence of what be considered to be the doctrines 
of truth. Thus reoderiog himself hateful to a powerful par- 
tf, he became the victim of Uieir intrigues, and was unal- 
ly ordered to quit the collie of Beauvais. He bore this 
injury with gr«it magnanimity. Although compelled un- 
justly to forego the duties of a principal, he still retained 
die most anxious rt^rd for the youth over whom he had 
presided. His chi^ concern was to see such a successor 
ID his place, as would be most c<xnpetoDt to support Ifae 
interests and reputation of the collie. The person whom 
bis own judgment approved was M. Coffin: and when he 
was assured that the appointment of tiiis gentleman was 
agreeable to others as well as himself, he found his bosom 
reeved of the greatest inuuietude which disturbed him. 
On the evenii^ oftfae 6th of June, 1713, after having paid in 
chapel the sacrifice of devotion to his heavenly Protector, 
Ruliin sil^ttly left the colle^, without any attendant, and 
with little consoliUioii but miat was afforded hun by a mind 
conscious of its int^^^. The scholars were not aware 
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bll aAer fail departure, that the connerion with tfietr riri 
tnouB pnocipai waa dissolved. When the unwelcome in- 
telligence was announced to them, then (says M. Crevier. 
who was a witoess of the scene) it was evident how mueb' 
RoUin was beloyed. As soon as it was known with cer- 
tainty, that he had departed from die college never to en- 
ter it again in his former capaci^rt the grief of die scbolan 
was loud and universal. The Bourtiert expressed their 
i^ret in a more honourable manner than by esnpty la- 
meatations. Rolhn had been accused of nc^igence to 
tiMoa in particular : in order to conliite this calumny, and 
repair as far as possible an injury to which they had been - 
accessary, tbey addressed to him a letter, and all put their 
■^natures to a testimonial, arouchii^ their deepest respect 
and gratitude to the master from whom titiey lud hem so 
unexpeclcdly se para ted, 

Rollin &sed his residence ma retired part of Paris, wherti 
he had purchased a small house, which he inhabited until 
bis death. The concerns of education, and the intetvsti 
of the youth of France, still occupied his attention. His 
solitude Was constantly intruded upon by parents, who 
came to consult him respecting uieir children. They 
seemed to think tfiey should not hiUy dischar^ tbeir duh' 
to ttieir oflspring, unless they sought the bene&t of H. Rol- 
ling judicious advice. His kindness sadsfied the parental 
anxieties of all wbo approached him ; but his most tender 
r^ard was reserved for bis late scholars of the college of 
B^avais, In ttos M. Coffin sympathized witii him, and 
paid BO much deference to his predecessor's judgment, as 
not to venture to undertake any thing ctf importance with- 
Mit his counsel. 

The fruit of RoUin's leisore,andbst production &«hd his' 
pen, was an edition of Qnintilian'a Institntions, which has 
been republished in London, and is the chief edition which 
is used m the schools of our Gallic nei^bours. In this 
publication our Author gave a preface, written in pure L«- 
tini^, ably characterizing the merit of the great Roman 
ibetoiician, and explaining the utility of his work for the 
pnrpoee of forming both the orator and the man of virtoe. 
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As die book was deaigoed chiefiy for juTenUe aebolara, h« 
retreoched those parts of the author, which seemed ob* 
•care and redondaDt He elucidated the text with a selec- 
tion of short notes, and prefixed a sununaiy to die head of 
each chapter. 

This edition appeared in ITIfij and the same year the 
university amointed him PrvatreuTt or chief of ibe nation 
of Fiance)' In this office he had an opportonity of girii^ 
public specimtn of that eloquence, in the study and ex* 
planation of which so many years of his life had been em- 
ployed. The regency under Louis XV. had jiut bestowed 
upon the citizens the piiviWe of gratuitous instniction : 
iraich &Tour tfaey were enabled to erant by securing a fixed 
stipend to each professor of die umversi^. The funds to 
deoray these salaiies, were levied from the department of 
the Post This tax was no more than a debt of justice to 
the univeni^, which had made the first attempt, in France, 
for the ffltablishment of posts, by ^•'^e messengers who 
used to conduct the youi^ students Irom foreign nations to 
Paris, and were the only agents of communication between 
them and their Country. Rollin having to express the 
public thanks for the bounty of Lotus, endeavoured (as he 
bimielf informs us*) to explain the earnest and careful man- 
ner in which the university laboured to imbue the miuds 
of her scholars not only with learningt but much more 
with tenets of probity and religion. His discourse was 
so gratifying to tiie members of the learned body, which 
he represented, that diey re<;|ue8ted him to expand bis 
thoughts, and to discuss in detail what he had been obliged 
to treai in a very brief and cursory manner. The follow- 
ing is dieir decree, extracted from the records of the uni- 
veni^. 



* Placuit per ampUssimum Rectorem, Universitatis no- 
mme, gratias maximas agi haberique domino Carolo Rollin, 
cumque ei precibus agi, ut orationem suam typis imprimal 
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ac faciat pablici juris ; sin vinci modestia ncm posait, ad* 
ton partem eam suse orationu qiue est de Ratione docendi in 
Academia PariaienBi uauipari cooBtieta, fiiiiua aliquanto at- 
que aberiuB, per singula c^ita expUcet, ete. Atqae ita ab 
amplissimo Rectore GODclusumiiiit sigDatum Coffini, Rector,* 

Considering this request as obligatory as a Gommand, 
RolliD took up his peD, and produced hia Trail4 de» Etudes, 
or Manner of Teachmg ana Studving tkeBellet Leltret. 
This work, which is very comprehensive id ita plao, is di- 
vided into six parte. Id the first, the Author treata of the 
studv of languages, the Frencii, the Latin, aod the Greek, 
In the aecond, he discourses of poetty *, and in the thin], 
of rhetoric. The two next are appropriated to history 
and philosophy ; and the last, which la intended to direct 
die judgmrait of teachers, enters into a detail concent 
ing me management of youth, and the goTenmtent of a 
college. These subjects are discussed, if not always in a 
profoond, at least in an agreeable manner. Rollin possess- 
ed the French art of saying common things in a pleasant 
way ; and his disquisitions often show more oratorical neat- 
ness, than philosophical depth. Those who can read Blur's 
Lectures in their own language, need not undertake the - 
ta^ of studying the IVaiti des Etudes, Stil), the perusal 
of the latter work will repay the reader of taste ; as be- 
tides displaying the most anxious and watchful zeal for tha 
good of the commaDity, it developes the character, and 
embodies many of the chief beauties, of the best French 
and classical writers. The book ia curious also, as unfold* 
ing the ancient institutes and discipline of the univeraityof 
Paris. Perplexed as parents are liable to be, with a mul- 
tiplicity of novel schemes of education, let them detennine 
that no system is complete, which does not embrace all 
the points which RoUin enumerates — learning, morals, 
and religion. The ancient university of Paris (we are as- 
sured by him*) aimed at three objects : first, to cultivate 
the min^ of youth, and to adorn them with all the know- 
fedge which tiiey are capable of receiving ; next, to re« 
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tify and regulate Hieir hearts by tbe principles of honDtu 
aiid probity, in order to make them good citizens ; and 
lastly, as the perfection and consummation of the woib, tc 
actuate them with the spirit of sincere ChritHam. 

From the time of the delireiyof Rollin's public harangue 
to the completion of his TVaiti dei Etudet, was a penod 
of nearly ten years ■, at the end of which the umTeni^ 
again elerated him to the office of Rector, Rollin had not 
abandoned big principles, nor his enemies softened their 
intolerance. Id a discourse which he delivered on the 
11th of December, 1730, he showed that neither time 
nor persecution had couTinced him of the- error of those 
doctrines, which had occasioned his fonner disgmce. 
How far he was indiscreet in thus rokindling religious 
fends, we hare not precise information enong^ to enable^ 
Ob to determine. Although it seems irreconcilable with 
his character that he should be guil^ of any acrimonious 
bitterness in avowing bis opinions, yet his dehnquincy was 
considered as unpardonable as before. The honours, which 
would have expired in a few months, were violently seized 
fr(Hn him : he was displaced trom his post, and driven into 
his fonner retirement 

Intolerance could not snatch ttie pen from big hands, nor 
close the press against his pubhcations. To assist those 
studies of youth, over which he was debarred from person- 
ally presiding, he composed his Ancient History, which ap- 
peared in thirteen volomes at different times, between 
1730 and 1738. Of all his works, this is the one which 
has obtained for its author the greatestdegree of celebrity: 
it has spread bis renown throu^ the most intelligent na- 
tions of Europe ; and what is no small distinction, 1^ made 
his name as famUiar to Ei^lish readers, as the names of the 
most esteemed writers among their own countrymen. A 
reputation so eminent must be boilt upon solid merit The 
author of the Ancient History has effected much more than 
he professed to undertake ; since his volumes, rising above 
the rank of an ordinary accompaniment to scholastic stu- 
dies, contain a fimd of knowledge and grati&cation suitable 
to the taste of every description of readcre. They are so 
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deeply imboed wilii the spirit and learning of ft&tiqai^, 
that moae who are debarred from tiie original woks m 
the claHBical writers, cannot go to a better source to form 
correct ootioiiB of the tenif er and manners of ancient peo- 
ple : while the more accomplisbed scholar will be deltght> 
ed to find the substance of his studies embodied, and pre- 
sented to the review of his miod, in one consistent wok. 

Tbe plan of the Ancient Histoiy, which embraces the 
events of man^ c^itnries, and the exploits of many nations, 
required that its authQr should possess a very extensiye 
range of erudition. It was necessary to search all the stores 
of antiquity, in order to ascend to the most distant epochs 
of the Egyptian and Assyrian annals, and to describe the 
numerous transactions of Carthaginians, and Greeks, and 
Blacedonians, AccOrdin^y, we find there is scarcely a 
classical writer from wbom Rollin has not enriched hia 
pages : historians and poets, philosophers and orattvs, are all 
constrained in turn to furnish incidents and allusions, and 
embellish ttie account of their own, or preceding ages. 
The variety of scenes and events, throngh which fbe rsa- 
der is earned, is sufficient to stimulate the dullest curiosi- 
ty, and sustain an ardent interest in the mind. We are 
transported to the greatest cities of the worid, to Carthage, 
to Athens and Babylon, amidst a succession of events which 
possess all tbe liveliness and splendour of romance without 
ita exaggerations. We become femiliarized with the most 
noble c&racters of antiquity : we accompany Hannibal in 
his invasions of Italy, follow Cyrus to the throne of Persia, 
and are amazed at the daring achievements of Alexander 
in his r^id conquest of the East. We pass from the ta- 
mults of tbe camp to the noise of the forum, and learn how 
Pericles and Demosthenes swayed the minds of the capri- 
cious Athenians ; or retiring to the converse of philoso- 
phers, we hear Socrates discourse upon (he rules of prac- 
tical wisdom, and wonder how so much acuteness and 
magnanimity should be repaid with an infamous death. In 
■hort, we meet with such a number of curious incidents, 
■oble sentiments, and weigbty apottM^ms, that the chief. 
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aerate indiuti; b requisite to store them in our miDdg. 

Upon the moral instructioQ to be gained fn>m the peru- 
sal of higtoiy, Rollin always carefully enlarges. His pages 
are ahnoet as tfaickly intcrsperaed with reflecdons aa those 
of Euripides, but with more propriety ; as it is the pecu- 
liar province of history to instruct by maxims drawn frooi 
experience, while tragedy aspires to purify the soul by die 
emotions of terror and pity. Our Author^s custom of mo- 
ralizing so diSusely, is to be attributed to his solicitude for 
the virtuous principles of the young, for whose benefit chief- 
ly his Ancient History was compiled. Persons, however* 
of riper age and more mature judgment may be -delighted 
-with hia sentiments. It was a comphment paid him by 
that Duke of Cumberland who was his contemporary : * 1 
know not how M. Rollin manages : every where else re* 
flections weary me ; in his book they charm me, and I ne- 
ver lose a sinpe word of diem.' Whatever opinion we may 
fbnn of the profosion with which his sentiments are lavish- 
ed, it is impossible not to admire their excellent tendency. 
Nothing can be more pure, more noble, and more pious, 
than our Author's reflections. In estimating the qualities 
of any great character, bis judgment is never dazzled by 
the lustre of specious exploits : he makes the true ^lor^ **^ 
actions to consist in the virtuous motives which mspired 
tiiem, and tiie d^ree of utihty which followed, or was Ukely 
to follow, tiwur execution. 

As the education of all the learned part of Christendom 
is funded upon a close acquaintance with the writii^ 
of Pagan authors, nothing should be more carefully guard- 
ed sgainst, than an anomalous mixture of Christian and 
heathen principles. An unqualified admiration of heathen 
characters, will gradually infuse into the heart the tenets 
of heathen moralify ; so that a scholar often, by a process 
imperceptible to himself, incorporates the sentiments of 
Pagamsm with the profession of Christiani^, Rollin was 
aware of this dai^er, to which the lovers u classical, lit^ 
lature are exposed. To counteract it, he detemuDes tht 
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merit of Pi^an actiwu bj &e sbrndELrd of Chriltiui nmal* 
itjr. Nor is this uojust : to judge men by a perfect 1»W 
vbich tbey did not possess, would be a flagrant breadi of 

Xity ; but to estimate actioru in the aiiiract bv any rule 
ch is not r^diy correct, would be Tohiatanly to mit- 
lead our own UDderstaikiiiigs. In the perusal, ther^re, of 
Aocient history, it is sufficient sometimes to admiK the 
magDanimity of the great characters which it portrayi, 
without imitating their conduct Rollia is generuly care- 
ful to intercept our admiratton, whenever it is likely to ex- 
ceed due bounds ; and he animadverta upon the senti- 
mentB which might be excnsable in a heathen, but can ad- 
mit of DO palliation under the light which revealed reli- 
gion has imparted. This correctness and delicacy of mo- 
ral feeling, which pervade our Author^s woHc, will consi- 
derably eobance its value with those who know how art- 
fiiUy their principles may be attacked in the midst of his- 
torical disquisition. It would have detracted nothing from 
their elegance, but would have obviated the reproach, 
wlach they bear, of disingenuous and rancorous hostili^ 
to the Christian revelation, if the two most accomplished 
historians of our own country had not deviated ftim the 
track before them, in order to asperse a faith, the excd- 
lence of which they were too arrc^ant and sel^ufficient to 
appreciate. Rollin labouis to establish, and not confound, 
me principles of his readers : his taste as well as virtue 
would not allow him to interrupt the pleasures of fancy, 
or the emotions of the heart, by a silly and oneKpected 
sneer. If he enchants us not with all the graces of Hixne 
or Gibbon, neither does be attempt to perplex us with their 
insidious sophisms. To study his TolumeB is to accustom 
ourselves to form correct sentiments, and to nooriih a ge- 
nerous enthusiasm for piety and virtue. 

His style (of which it is not fair to judge widi rigorous 
minuteness from a translation, which was executed many 
years ago) possesses a graceful ease, and bannonious sweet- 
ness. It is foirned upon the model of Xenophon ; with the 
Tritinga of which historian he had an accurate acquaint 
aoce, as they constituted his favourite study. He has imi 
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toted hiB beaotiea with so much success, that as the dkc** 
{tie of Socrates was denominated the ^ttic Bee, so the pu- 
pil of Hersan has been staled the Bte of IVance,* 

.A^dst mBm; excelleuces his woric does not exhibit 
-much historical acumen. He is not eminent for that criti- 
cal sagacity, which guides the reader satisfactorily through 
varioua discrepancies, preserves him from being imposed 
ppoa by the hasty accounts of historians, and oflen collects 
(he truth from a few scattered hinte or allusions, ingenious- 
ly compared together. Rollin confides with too much cre- 
dulity in the unfounded anecdotes, and eia^erated rela- 
tions of the ancient writers ; and while his lacts are not 
always authentic, neither is his chronology remarkable for 
its accuracy. Minor defects have been observed. Impoi^ 
tant and trifling occurrences are sometimes mingled tcee- 
tber in awkward confusion ; and he has contributed to ttie 
ioequahty of style, which disfigures his book, by frequent- 
ly borrowing fifty or sixty pages tc^etfaer from diflerent mo- 
dern writers,! These omigations he ingenuously avows, 
and never afiects to treat in a new way, the subjects which 
have been discussed satisfactorily by oUiers before him. 

The reputation of our Author's writings attracted the 
Botice of the great, from whom be received many flattering 
marks of regard. The Prince Royal of Prussia, afterwards 
Frederick ll. cherished a warm esteem for-him, and in one 
of his letters comphmented him with a sentiment worthy 
ofMeccenas: Des hommti telt que voits marchtTil d cml 
da aouve.raitu,^ The Queen of England had expressed a 
desire to maintain a correspondence with bim, but the 
plan was frustrated by her death. The duke of Orleans in- 
trusted to him the superintendence of the studies of his 
SOD, and wished him to take every Monday an account of 
tiie young prince's prc^ciency. Such intercourse as this, 
however nonourable, was too distant to supplv the place 
(tf that friendship, which seldom subsists in its mil warmth 
of afiection, but between equals. Amongst the private 
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friends of RoUin were ranked many men wboie talenb 
and shualionfl reflected a degree of honour npon the per- 
Bons whom they judged wormy of their intimate regard. 
The Abbe d'Asfeld is particulu-ly named as the most ten- 
der and amiable friend of our Anthor. The souls of 
these two virtuous men were attracted together and united 
by a close confonnity of sentiments, by the same earnest 
pte^ri and the same pure taste in the studies of literHtur& 
Rollin allowed the Abb6 to participate in all his labouia, 
and in all his pleasures. He disbimlened his anxieties to 
him, while he waa at the head of the college of Beau- 
vais ; and assisted himself by his judgment dunng the com- 
posi^on of his learned worlu. He made him also the com- 
panion of his rural walks ; in which the two friends perus- 
ed together the lAtta of Plutarch, thus contriving that the 
beauties of nature and the beaaties of learning should be 
tasted at the same time, and each be hei^tened by the 
other. 

Rollin softened die pleasure of old age by the innocent 
pleasures of conviviality. During the bist years of his life 
he yielded, more freely tiian before, to the numerous invi- 
tations witii which his society was courted. Every day 
almost he dined abroad with his friends ; exceptLog Sun- 
days and festivals, when his piety kept him at home,tbathe 
might be able to attend vespers. At diese entertainments 
his kindness and address always effected some useful ob- 
ject. Parents were benefited by his experienced counsels ; 
and the children, whom they presented to him, were encour- 
aged by his tenderness, and improved by his skilful interne- 
tones. Ifspmetimes after the repast (his hit^rapher re- 
lates) he happened to slip away without being observed by 
any one, he was sure to be found in an adjoining apart- 
ment with a young scholar, who was giving an account to 
him of some passage of history, or reciting some choice 
piece of eloquence, or poetry. 

Thus he enjoyed one of those pure grati&cations, which 
Cicero* enumerates as compatible with tiie condition of 
old age : * Qitid enim est jncundius senectnte atipttl stur 
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diis jurcntatis? Anne eas quidem virea ieoectati rdiB- 
4]aeiiiu9, ut adolescentulos doceat, inatitnat, ad omne offi- 
cii munua inatniat? quo quidem opere quid potest eaes 
pneclarius V He veri&ed, also, the same orator's commen- 
aatioii of age : *Sed videtis, ut genectus non oiodo lai^>ii- 
da atque men non sit, ven^ etiam eit operoaa, et aen^er 
a^ns aliquid et mohens ; tale scilicet, quale cujusqne sta- 
diam in Bupenore vita fuit' He was six^ years old when ha 
tookup the pen the fii^t time to write in tiia native language ; 
and )m was nearlj ten years older when he commenced 
his Ancient History a laborious woric, which seemed to 
require the vigorous application of- youth, in order to exe- 
cate it. The lore of ease did not overcome bis industry 
even at seventy-five ; for it was at such an advanced stage 
of life that be ventured to undertake a new woric Thig 
Was the Roman hvtoryfrom tht fotmdation of Rome to th4 ■ 
battU of Actium ; the first volume of which was published 
with the last of ^e Ancient History. It appears by his let> 
ters that lie deUberated some time with his pious fi^ds, 
whether he should commence an arduous undertaking at 
a declining age, which he desired to consecrate entirely to 
the studies and medttatitniB of reli^on. It was represented 
to him, that the sacrifice of bis leisure being so advantSr 
geoua to youth, could not Ml to be acceptable to his Crea- 
tor, He was persuaded by diis reasoning, and hved to 
finish nearlyhaU of the intended work. This last perform* 
ance does not possess sufficient nterit to exalt it to a com* 
parison with the Ancient History ; which inferiority is sup- 
posed to arise, either from the natural decay of age, which 
had enfeebled his powers, or from the fierceness and tu- 
mult of tiie events of the Roman repubhc, which mi^t be 
di^uBtii^ to his tranquil disposition, and the peacefiil 
sentimentB of old aee. His desire of being useful, or else 
tiiat garrulity whica increases with years, betrayed him 
into an unpardonable excess of moralizii^ While he mere- 
ly indicates a»ny important events, he dwells with prolix- 
ity upon those which furnish (q)portunity for the serious re- 
fiectioBi with which he was burdened. The greatest bene- 
fit of the work to a French reader is. that he may enjoy in 
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it the finest parts of Livy el^aotly translated into lua <ywD 
language.* M. Crevier condniied the histoiy from the ninth 
to the Eixteenth Toltune; and however Kttle praise RoUin'a 
part of the performance has received, bis pupil bM been 
commended etili less. 

But our Author's name bad acquired sufficient lustre 
firom his former publications ; and as his days had been ho- 
nourablr spent, so they were triumphantly closed. In the 
short illness wtuch was fatal to him, when the last sacra* 
ments were being administered, his friends and pupils were 
overpowered with grief, and could not refrain from tears. 
Elated with Christian hope, and auticipatine the glorious 
rewardof his labours, he piously reproved Uieir lamenta- 
tions, by declaring : ' I vriai to see no tears, and no marks 
of affliction ; this^ay with us is a festival,' Supported by 
such holy sentiments be joyfully expired, after a long life, 
which trad been extended to tiie eighty'^rst year. The 
members of the nniversity were present at the solemnity of 
his funeral; but the customary eulogy, by a public discourse, 
was denied him. The same religious hatred, which perae- 
cuted him during his life, saddened his obsequies, and sup- 
pressed the praise which was due to his memory. Neither 
his venerable age, nor his numerous virtues, had been able 
to preserve him from the aspersiom of calumny. He had 
been accused of conceahng in bis humble mansion a press, 
from which issued anonymous pamphlets, inimical to the 
peace of both church and state. The informations against 
riim were so positive and urgent, that Cardinal Fleury, the 
minister, ordered the police to examine bis bouse ; and the 
search was as rigorous, as the accusation had been mali- 
cious and grounoiesB. Thus in life, and in the grave, this 
most hanmesB man was the victim of Jesuitical hatred. 
Louis XVI, endeavoured to cancel the injustice which had 
been done him, and ordered a statue to be erected to his 
memory ,~among those of the most illustrious men of France. 

To this honour he was indisputably entitled, by being 
■domed with all those excellences which constitute a great 
and amiable character. In Rollin we admire leaioi.ie' en* 
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noUed hf virtue, and virtue exalted by fiety. He Hved m 
a brilliant eia of French literature, in an age of the most 
perfect orators and poets. Although hii works do not ele- 
vate him to the renown of the most eninent writers of his 
- country, yet his talents were very considerable, his learn- 
ing ext^ive, and bis taste pure and classical. Of his Tir> 
tues we may affirm, that they were almost without a blem- 
ish. We see him preaidit^over the education of the youth 
of France with as much affecticm and vigilance, as if he 
were the patriarch of the whole nation, and had adopted 
all the children <^ the country as his sons. We observe 
him in retirement constantly practising the lessons which he 
tau^t, and portrayiiig the loveliness of virtue by the effi- 
cacy of a good example. 

Depressed by an obscure birtb, and an humble fortune, 
Rollin had to surmount many difficulties, in order to gain 
the eminent posts of learning. It was his own strec^th 
chiefly on wmch he was compelled to rely ; as be had no 
fnen^, but those whom bis exemplary conduct and supe- 
rior taJents happened to conciliate. When bis succeu 
had equalled his merit, and perhaps surpassed his ambidoo, 
his mind was .as humble as if be had remained in the obscu- 
rity in which he was bom. He never affected any disdain 
of his former condititm, nor attempted to conceal the mean- 
ness of his birth ; on the contrary, be gave notoriety to it 
by bis own pen, and in a Latin ep^rara reminds one of 
\as friends, that he took his fli^t &om the caves of .£tna 
to the tops of Piodns. 

DactUnqiD Tua N. Bcn^iuUmi, caw ei cullaUam in senu mitlaiil. 
j£lita hBo, Don Pindiu, tibi mittit mnnais ; moiem 

Cjclopep Musi* pnecipuere Buum. 
Tranilatum £tnzu me Findi in culmiiui tb mtrit 
Hie le, ■! neaui, oidt«r, nsuoa, dooat.* 

'Than iitnnw Mitijtuei hj RoUla whieli u«B|iK»f(>rhl»DiUb1seaiideie«- 
rfuL He teat to youn^ L«pelleiier a luge Uiper, sucli u ft wtM oatatovty to prtaeal Mi 
■WfiTMdaatiarPulluuntuUisftutofOindlHHii M the mm lima ha U dnne i l l» 
Um lbs (bUowtOf Unea, wUcJunuitbe undentDoil uqmkeo lij lbs lulrenilr :— 

Ad TOimatulem a tluuimtum « i»na»bUem Fetlerlaluiii, isub el, nofauB ffnan 
fOondHDi B Btt M&i prtudpli cawun nutteret. 

lodpe, pam pnSi ioao GMDoacfln nutivib 
Vainwiqiw lnwl picMi feoMtk k*a 
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At Hbe time he was caressed hj the most iUmtrfoQi jietw 
RODS in Europe, he lived id a style as simple and onoatei^ 
tatious as that of the plainest citizen. His house was M 
small, that it could aometimes witii difficult contain tbe 
Dumerous vieitants who flocked to him. Splendour and 

Earade were wearisome to him. Wlwn courtesy compel- 
•i him to be present at those entertainments, which had 
no attraction hut the luxury of the repast, and die nak of 
the guests, he always retum&d home dissatistied. 'Those 
dinners (be would complain) where one does nothing but 
dine, fatigue me : I reckon such days lost' He preferred 
the tables of virtuous citizrais, who were zealous for flte 
education of their children : with them he had always U 
opportuni^ to discharge his duh/ ; * Tlttst (he would mj) 
are my dukes and peertj' 

His moderation was a virtue which proceeded from di^ 
iDterestednesa, and not a duty imposed by unavoidable po- 
▼er^. He had many opportunibes of enriching hinueM^ 
all of which he magnanimously oveitlooked, or rejected. 
He never availed himself of his intercourse with the great 
for the purpose of self-a^randizement; although his iiH 
come at the time of his greatest prosperity, was scarcelr 
three thousand livres.* lie relinquish«l Uwse prt^fs which 
would have been only tiie just remunemtion of his studr 
and labours : for the sole sljpuladon which he made vim 
the bookseller who published his woiks was, that he migbt 
be allowed to indemnify him, if he should happen to incur 
any loss. 

After he had quitted the college of Beauvais, his friend 
and protector, the president of Mesmes secretly solicited 
for bum a pension upon an ecclesiastical benefice. When 
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be wM i^tm ttie point of obtaining his request, he sent for 
Rollin to communicate the intelligence, which he thought 
would be joyfully received. But our Author having heard 
title proposal, exclaimed with surprise, ' A pension, my lord, 
for me f vrhy, what service have I rendered the church, 
that 1 should poesees ecclesiastical revenues P' The presi* 
dent reminded him, tliat the Christian education which he 
had given to so many youths was a service rendered to the 
church as well as the state ; and u^d him, as he was far 
frmn rich, to accept the assistance which was offered, 
' My lord, (replied Rollin) 1 am richer than the king ;' and 
firmly persisted in rejecting property to which he thought 
Bone hut churchmen entideil The impropriators of this 
country have been too loi^ in possession of church lands, 
to feel any scruples cooceming the vaUdity of their titles : 
iriien, however, they see half the clergy impoverished, and 
themselves abounding in wealth, Ihey might very aptly put 
the question to their consciences, ' What service have 
me done to the church, that we should possess ecclesiasti- 
cal revenues?' The property which has been so long en- 
joyed by them, and the ngbt to which has been solemnly 
tecognized, no moderate and peaceable subject would de- 
tire to see disturbed ; but when the clergy, who are com- 
pelled to undergo au expensive education, and afterwards 
to devote their time ana studies to ecclesiastical fuactions, 
are envied a mechanic's pittance, which is all that most of 
them ever gain from the altar ; surely they may be permit- 
ted to silence clamour, and repel odium, by pointing to the 
.impropriators, and asldi^ what those laymen have done for 
the church, that they possess its revenues, without any of 
the dispute or obloquy which the clergy encounter? 

Although straitened in bis circumstances, Rollin is com- 
mended for great liberali^ and beneficence. He assisted 
with his puTW the scholars whom he intended for profes- 
sors, and who were too indigent to defray the entire ex- 
pences attendant upon their studies. Every month his ser- 
vant distributed alms to a considerable amount ; and on one 
-occauon, being informed of the increase of the price of 
bread, be wrote to his laithfiil domestic from the chateau 
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d'Asfeld : * You must double the ordinuy diBMlmtiOB ftv tbe 
last month, and for this : you must even make ittrtplciifjoa 
think it necessary. Do not be afraid of imporeriBhit^ me 
hj giving too much : it is laying out my money at great in* 
terest' 

Id devotion, our Author was ripd and even Bopentitioui; 
Daring the time of the popular raaaticism reapecting th* 
Abb6 Parie,* Rollin was to be se«i praying at tlie tomb of 
ttie pious deacon. 

He said hia breviaiy with the moat ponctoal regularity 
He heard mass every day, and always received the aacm 
ment on Sundays. He cherished a aingular devotion to 
wards the Virgin Mary; and on tbedaytcooseOTatedtohei 
worship, he usually went to Notre-Dame, where he had 
mass, commuoicated, and passed part of the morning in 
urayerB. Every year, if he was at Paris in the month of 
October, he made on foot the piterimage of St. Denys, do* 
ring the festival of that apostle of France. 

He visited also every year his pariah church of St Joha 
en Gr^ve, in order to renew his baptismal vows at the wt> 
ored font. 

It was a practice which he commenced when he waa 
|irincipal, and afterwards continued till bis death, to pray 
livery day to the iniant Jesus Cbnet for the younz, to the 
Virgin Mary for mothers, and to St. Joseph for f^ers and 
'Dasters. 

During Lent he practised great austerities, and observed 
the discipline of the primitive ages of the church. Such 
>a the picture which has been dnwn of RoUin's devotitMi. 

n <«« ornili, wu Uw Mm Ma of ■ oaatmtai at jgu 

, , h etpmt 

m a> munal Mboon, «nd won MKUnn tat ib* poor, wltoa ba 
B. Ha 41sil la bli iWnU hi 179T, bHig IT ma of ut. Ut 
•r tartac Moewd a taab fix Un 1b the cennar of at. Medu^ tba page vboB tta* 
■ b(4 nUmd, •DD* rten penou wIid bad kan edUM, uil but Madu iA* 
!■■ nw iDwaMad kj Urn, nniud W Itt* wpideknMpnr UHl umlM ikali InvOu. 
AmODc ilie mnlilndH of ikk psnoawlig Ulut Ooekot 10 lb« unb, ■ ftw eu(B woe 
^ttiia, wbWi mnuntdaidlvlhg Jumaalg^ mmtneuVnoM, batitklth alfttti* 
iinnnllr mifiilnniiil ^ rtolHii coqmWaia, wideta woaM ■ piadoc* t mKmU ordlMr- 
lla> fepnibif upon obMnietloD.' Tbe dlmtbaim u Incib beramo ncitobt, tbUtM 
tonnuBnM mt oWkal u onln Uw cnuiifln u ht eloMdlo Jiduut, ITS. 

Tb>PuUuiinlncl«(wltb twoolber lonuicaxlU uon w«k] Ur. HUMhwtaM 
— ^— 'T- a^ 1111* cHHib tc eompan wiui iha mliaela neordrf In tbg N*w TMOt 
mtaL Dr.Filtj'butepHedioUieiapbtiilDbtaEVUaHiiput.l. pop. S. tbap. It 
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Protestents p«iii^ may be tempted to smile at some of 
his supentitious performaDces ; out it is their Aaty, wiiile 
they BDun his errors, to imitate his piety, and the amiable 
virtuea which were engendered.br it. 

It has beeo uaual to prefix to the English edition or the 
AncinU JUttory a letter from Bishop Atterburr ; and as the 
great celebrity of the writer makes it interestrng, we shall 
not presume to withhold it. 



A Letter written by the Right Reverend Dr. Frakcis At- 
TERBDBr, late Lord Bishop of Hockealer, to M, Rolun, ni 
comtaendatian of this Work, 

BEVEEUUVDS ATdUK XHDDITISSIIIE VIK, 

Cum, moiienteamicoqnodam,quijuxtasde9tua8 habitat, 
Ecirem te Farisios rerertisse, statui salutatum te ire, ut pri- 
mCim per valetudinem liceret. Id officii, ex pedum infitmi- 
tate aliquaiidiu dilatum, cum tandem me impleturum 
Bperarem, fruatra fui ; domi non eras. Restat^ ut quod 
coram exequi non pottri, scriplis saltern literis pnestem i 
tibique ob ea omnia, quibns a te auctus sum, bene&cia, grates 
agam, quas babeo certfe, et semper habitunis sum, maximas. 

Revera munera ilia hbronun nuperis i te annis editorum 
egregia ac perhonorifica mihi visa sunt. Multi enim facio, et 
te, vir prxstantisaime, et tua omnia quxcunque in isto Hte- 
ranim genere perpolita sunt ; in quo quidem Te cxteris 
omnibus ejusmodi Bcriptoribua fecile antecellere, atque esse 
eundem et dicendi et sentiendi magistnim optimum, pror- 
tia existimo ; cfunque in excolendia his studiis aliquantulum 
ipse et operee et temporis posuerim, libere tamen profiteor 
me, tua cCim Ic^m ac relegam, ea edoctum esse a te, non 
BoliUn qux nesciebam prorsi^, sed etiam quae antei didicisse 
mihi risus sum. Modesto itaque nimium de opere tuo sen - 
tis cilm juventuti tantum instituendES eloboratum id esse 
coDtendia. Ea cert& scribis, quEe a viris istiusmodi rerum 
haud imperitis, cum roluptate et &uctu legi possuot. Ve- 
tera quidem et satis cognita revocas in memoriam ; sed 
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ita rerocas, at illuBtrea, nt onws ; at aliqnid TetMtb adjt 
cias qnod noTutn sit, alienis quod omnino taam : btHiuqiw 
picturaa boni in luce collocando efficig, at etiaia m, i qiu< 
bos BtEpisaim^ conspects iunt, elegantiorea tamen sidito i^ 
pareant, et placeaot magis. 

Certb, dam XeDophontem Btepids venas, ab illo et et 
qoie 4 te plurimis in locia oarraatur, et ipsom abiqne nai^ 
randi modum vtderis traxisse, s^lique Xenopbontei nitoren 
ac veoustam simplicitatem Don tmitari tantilin, sed plani 
assequi : ita ut ai Gallic^ aciaset Xoiophon, n<Hi aliia ufaiin, 
in eo ai^mento quod tractas, verbis iuaniiii,DOD alio proc^ 
t6s more BCripturum, judicem. 

Hsec ego, baud asaentandi caiuft (qaod Titiam procnl i 
me abeat,)sed vere ex animi aeDtentit dico. Ciun enin 
pulchna a te donis ditatua sSbi, quibua in eodoD ant in 
Alio quopiam doctriiue genere referuidia imparem me aon- 
tio, Tolui tamen propensi erga te animi gratiqae testknoni- 
om proferre, et te aliquo saltem munusculo, etH perquam dift- 
eimilt, remaneraii. 

Perge, vir docte admodAm et Tenerande, de bonis Ut^ 
ria, quEe nunc neglectie passim et spretsa jaceat, beoi m^ 
reri ; pet^ juventutem Gallicam (quando illi solumnKMU 
teutilem esse vis) optimia etpneceptis et exempHa tnibnoare. 

Quod ut facias, anais eetatis tne elapsia multoa adjiciat . 
Deus I iigque decurrentibus sanum te pnestet atqne inct^ 
Inmem. Hoc ex animo optaf ac TOvet, 
Tui obaervantissimus 

Feahciscus Rothhsis. 

Pranaaram te mecum post festa dixit mihi amicus ille 
ooster, qui tibi vicinua eat Ciim atatueris tecum quo die 
adfuturus es, id ille sigoificabis. Me certd aonia malisquo 
debilitatum, quandocunque veneris, domi invenies. 

6" Kal. Jan. 1731. 

(TRANSLATION.) 
ECVBBBKD ASD MOST LBAaNKD 8IK, 

Whzn 1 was infonned bj a fiiead who Kves near yoiXi, 
that yon were retumed to ram, 1 rewired to wait en 700* 
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«ip totti Id nj health would permit Aiter baniig bea^ 
pimrenled by the gout &a some time, I was iu hopes at 
laagtfa of pkyiog mj reapects to you at your house, ana went 
Siimer, but found you not at home. It is incumbent oa 
me, therefore, to do that in writing, which 1 could not in 



penen, and for HI the favoun you have been pleased to 
-confer upon me, to retuni vou the warmest acknowledg- 
4Mnta which, as 1 now feel, I shall ever cootioue to cbe- 



And indeed I esteem the books you have lately published, 
u presents of uncommon value, and sucb as do me verr 
great honour. For I have the highest cEteem, most excel- 
lent Sir,botli (or you, and for every thing that comes from 
10 masterly a hand as yours, in the kmd of leamii^ of which 
you treat, in wluch I sincerely believe that you for excel 
all o&er writers, and are at the same time the best master 
bodi of speaking and thinking well : and I freely confess 
that, though 1 had applied some time and pains in cultiva- 
ting such studies, when 1 read your volumes over and over 
•gun, I am instructed by you not only io things of which 
1 was entirely ignorant, but also those which I &ncied my- 
aelf to have learned before. You have, therefore, too 
nodest an opinion of your woric, when you declare it com- 
posed solely for the instruction of youth. What you write 
Bay undoubtedly be read with pleasure and improvement 
by persons who are pro&cieots in learning of that kind. 
For whilst you call to mind anci^it facts and thii^ suffi- 
ciently known, you do it in such a manner, that you illus- 
^Bte, you embellish them ; still adding something new to 
lit? old, Bomethiug entirely your own to the labours of 
9there: by placing good pictures in a good lights yon 
make them appear with unusual elegance and more exalt- 
ed beauties, even to those who have seen and studied tfa^H 
most 

In your frequent correspondence with Xenophon, you 
Have certainly extracted from him, both what you relate 
in many places, and everywhere his very manner of relat- 
U)^ ; you seem not only to have imitated, but attained, the 
Hhuiiog ciliegaiwe and beaatiful simplicity of that autfior'f 
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ttj'le: so tiiat bad Xenopbon exrelled in the French ]an- 
^age, in my judgment, he would liave used no other words, 
"lor written in any other manner, upon the subjecta you 
treat, than you have done. 

I do not say this out of flattery (which is far from beii^ 
my vice,) but from my real sentiments and opinion. As 

roil have enriclied me with your handsome presents, which 
know how incapable I am of repaying either in the same 
or in any otherkmd of learning, 1 was willing to testify my 
gratitude and a&ection for you, and at least to make yon 
some small, though exceedingly nnequal, return. 

Go OD, most learned and venerable Sir, to deserve well 
of sound literature, which now lies universally neglected 
and despised. Go on, informing the youth of France (since 
you will have their utility to be your sole view) upon the 
best precepts and examples. 

Which that you may effect, may it please God to add 
many years to your life, and during the course of them to 
preserve you in health and security. This is the earnest 
wish and prayer of, 

Vour most &ithfiil fiiend, 

Francis Roffeit. 
P. S. Our friend, your neighbour, tells me you intend to 
dine with me after the holidays. When you have hxed upon 
the day,bepleaBed to let him know it Whenever you come, 
vou will be sure to find one so weak with age and suder- 
iDgs, as I am, at home, 
Dtctmbtr 26, 1731. 
It is proper to add, that the volumes of the Andenl Uistory 
not being published by the Author all at one time, there 
were several prefaces or introductions for the different parts 
oithe work. These by the English editors have been re- 
trenched and incorporated into one R* L. 
London, Ftb. 5, 1823. 
Vol. I. D 
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j-'i'oO Liurarv, 



The Btudy of prafkne hictory would be Dnwortbj of Wtai k w ta 
m. serious attention, uid m considerable length of time, p'™'*^ J" 
if it were confined to the dr; kuowled^ of ancient ^a'^ntTiS 
transactions, and an unpleasin^ inquin into the era* ehnxioiocr. 
when each of them happened. It little concerns db to know that 
there were once such men as Alexander, Cesar, Ariistidea, or Cato, 
and that they lived In thia or that period ; that the empire of the Assj- 
riana mtule wa; for that of the BabyJonianB, and the latter for the 
empire of the Medes and Penian*, who were themselves subjectsd 
by the Macedonians, as these were atYeTwards by the Romans. 

Bui it highly concerns us to know, by what methods j ^^^ aiaa 
those empires were founded ; the steps by which they of tin hm *^ 
rose to the exaited pitch of grandeur wc so much ad- t^" °^ *»' 
mire ; what it was that coiutituted their true g-loir and '^"*' 
felicity, and the causes of their declension an^fail. 

It IB of no IcfB importance to study atteutively the g. Tb« rata 
manners of diSerent nations i their ^nius. laws, and ?!*-^!^™'1^ 
customs; and especially to acquaint ourselves with tho % °thc™rvu 
character and disposition, the talents, virtues and even penoMUiufo- 
vices of those men by whom they were governed ; and ••""''•'"■ 
whose good or bad auslities contributed to the grandeur or decay of 
the states over which they presided. 

Such are the great ol^ects which ancient history presents ; ez< 
hibiting to our view all the kingdoms and empires of the world, and 
at the same time, all the great men who were any ways conspicu- 
ous; thereby instructing us, by example rather than precept, in the 
arts of empire and war. the principles of govemmeut, the rules of 
pohcy, the maxims of civil society, and the conduct of life that suita 
all aees and conditions. 

We acquire, at the same time, another knowledge, j^ ^j^^ ^^.^ 
which cannot but excite the attention of all persons md pnww 
who have a taste and inclination for polite learning ; 1 of im indni- 
mcan the manner in which arts and scienceSiWere b- ™'™' 
vented, cultivated, and improved ; we there discover and trace, as it 
c with the eye, their origin and progress; and perceive with ad- 
■ ■■ ,t the ■ ■ - ■ .- . 



miration, that the nearer we approach those countries which were 
once inhabited by the sons of Noah, in the greater perfection we find 
the ajK and sciencss ; and that they seem to be ulher neglected oi 
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fbi^ot, in proportion to the remoteneBi of nationa from them ; so 
that, when men attempted to revive thoee arts and Bciences, they 
were obliged to go back to the source from whence they ori^nally 
flowed. 

I give ont; a tranaieDt view of these objects, though so very im- 
portant in tme place, because I have abeady treated them with soma 
extent elsewhere.* 

4. The obteri- B"* another object, of infinitely greater importance, 
ing, wpiKiaiij', claims our attention. For although profane history 
bBiwM^McrBi '•'S'-t^ '*^y of nations who had imhiberf al! the cbimeraa 
and profane of a BuperstitiouB worship, and abandoned themselves 
''*'''*^' to all the irregularitieB of which human natm'e, after 

the fall of the first man, became capable; it nevertheless proclainia 
uiiiversally the greatness of the Alrnighty, his power, his justice, and, 
above all, the admirable wisdom v/'i& which me providence governa 



If the finherent conviction of this last truth raised, according to 
Cicero's observation, the Romans above all other nations, we may 
in like manner affirm^ that nothing ^ves history a greater superi- 
ority of many other branches of literature, than to see in a manner 
imprmted, in almost every page of it, the precious fimtsteps and 
shining proofs of this great truth, viz. that God disposaa all events 
as supreme Lord and sovereign: that he alone determines the liite of - 
kings and the duration of empires ; and that he, for reasons inscru- 
table to all but himself, tranalera the government of kingdoms from 
one nation to another. 

BearaUai ^* discover this important truth in going back to 

tiie di^paraton the most Tcmote antiquity, and the origin of profkne 
of men «t;er history ; I mean, to the dispersion of the poeterity of 
th. flood. Jf^^^^ jjjj^ ^^g ^^,g^[ countries of the earth where 

they settled. Liberty, chance, views of interest, a love for certain 
countries, and such like motives, were, in outward appearance, the 
only causes of the difierent choice which men mode in these various 
mie-rations. But the scriptures inform us, that amidst the trouble 
and cont\ieion that followed the sudden ciiange in tli^anguagc of 
Noah's descendants, God presided invisibly over all their councils 
and deliberations ; that nothing was transacted but by the Almigh- 
ty's appointm^it ; and that he only guided \ and settled all man- 
kind, agreeably to the dictates of his mercy and justice ;} "The 
Lord scattered them abroad from Ihtnce upon the iace of the 

■ Vol. m. urnt IV. or Ihe vHlhod of tochinf end Kudylng Ihp Belief LellrM. Ak. 
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It ia tme indeed tha.t God, even in those early agea, bad a peco- 
liar regard for that people, whom he was one day to consider as his 
own. He pointed out the country which they were to inherit, he 
caused it to be possessed by anothor inborious nation, who applied 
tbemeelvee to cultivate and adorn it, and to improve, by all possible me- 
thods, the future inheritance of the Israelites. He then fixed, ia thai 
country, the lilie number of families, as were to be settled m it, 
when the eona of Israel should, at the appointed time, take posse>- 
non of it ; and did not suffer any of the nations, which were not sub- 
ject to the curse pronounced by Noah ag«,inat Canaan, to enter an 
inheritance that was to be given up entirely to the In'selites. 
* Quando dividebai AHiMiirimt genia, quando tepardbat jlhot Adam, 
eorutUtiii lermittoi popuiorvm juxia, numenim ^liorum Israel, But 
this peculiar regard of God to his future people does not interfere 
with that which he had for the rest of the nations of the earth, as it 
is evident from many paasages of scripture, which teach us, that the 
entire succession of ages is present to him ; that nottung- is trans- 
acted in the whole universe, but by his appointment ; and tliat he 
^ects the several events of it from a^ to age, i Tua Deut eon- 
mtctor leculorum. A lecuto luipie in leculum reipUii. 
We must therefore consider, as an indisputable princi- Oo* onij bu 
pie, and as the basis and foundation to the study of pro- ■I'el.lpf^'Sj'ih 
nne history, that the providence of the Almighty has, wiih mpeei u 
from all eternity, appointed tlie establishment, dura- ^^'^''^^ 



who constitutes the order and wonderful harmony of its several 
parts, as particularly with respect to the people of Israel, and still 
more with regard to the Messiah, and the establishment of the 
church, which is his ^reat work, the end and deugn of all bis other 
works, and ever present to bis sight : | Cotton a teeaio at Domino 
opm roam. 

(iod has voncbsafed-to discover to us, in holy scripture, a part of the 
relation of the several nations of the earth to his own pMple ; and 
the httle BO discovered, diffusea great hght over the history of those 
nations, of whom we shall have but a very imperfect ides, unless wa 
have recourse to the inspired writers. Thev done display, and bring 
to ligbt, the secret thoughts of princes, their incoherent projects, 
their foolish pride, their unpious and cruel ambition; they reveal the 
trae causes and hidden springs of victories and overthrows, of the 
grandeur and declension of nations; the rise and ruin of states : and 
teach us what judgment the Almighty forms both of princes and enii 
pirea, and consequently what idea we ourselvea ought to entertain 
of them. 



af Ih* Chi Ml 

I Ecclairiiiidilft iaUL » 



. ,_.^ „ CD atUmri (whom hi 

If la aiM if Uit laurpn"^'" (<')>l':a kppon trt ntniril) ^u h 
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Po»mi\.i kin|t Not to mestbii Beypt, that served at first aa thi. -ra 
■ppainisd lo die (if I may be BS>wed the expreefflon] to the lioly na- 
weii?™^ f™" tion; which afterwarde was a kind of Bevere prison, aild 
a fiery furnace * lo it; and at last the scene of the most 
estooishing miracles that God ever wrought in favour of Israel; 
Dot to mention, I aay, Egypt, the mighty empires of Nineveh and 
Babylon furnish a thousand proofs of the truth here advanced. 

Their most powerful monarcha, Tiglath-Pileser, Shalmanezer, 
Sennacherib, NebuchadnezEar, and many more, were, in God's band, 
as BO many inalrumenta, wliich he employed to punish the trana- 
greseions of his people, f He lifted up an " enslen to the nations 
from far, and hissed unto them from the end of the earth, to come 
and receive his orders." He himself put the sword in their haoda. 
and appointed their marches daily. He breathed courage and ar- 
dour into their soldiers; made their armies indefatigable in labour, 
and mvincible in battle ; and ^read terror and constematioD where- 
ever they directed their steps. 

Aa their conquests were so rapid, this ought to have given them 
some glimpse of the invisible hand which conducted them. But saya 
one of these kinysj in the name of the rest, j" By the rtrength of 
mv hand I have done it, and by my wisdom ; for I am prudent: And 
I have removed ttie bounds of the people, and have robbed their 
treasures, and I have put down tha inbkbitants like a vaLant man 
And my hand hath found as a nest the riches of the people -. And 
as one gathering eggs that are left, have I gathered all the earth, 
and there was none that moved the wing, or opened the mouth, or 
peeped." 

But this monarch, co august and wise in his own eye, how did 
he appear in that of the Almighty > Only aa a subaltern, a servant 
aent by his master; |{"Tlie rod of his anger, and the staffin hif 
hand." God's design was to chastise, not to extirpate his children. 
But Semiacherib V had it in his heart te destroy and cut off all na- 
tions." What then will be the issue of this kiad of contest between 
the designs of God, and those of this prince^** At the time that he 
fancied himself already possessed of Jerusalem, the Lord, with a 
single bl^, disperses all his proud hopes ; destroys in one night a 
hundred and fourscore thousand of bia forces, f iPuttmg " a hook 
in his nose and a bridle in his lips," (as though fie had been a wild 
beast) he leads him back to his own dominions, covered with infamy, 
through the midst of those nations who, but a httle before, liad be- 
held iiim is all his pride and haughtiness. 

'1 trill briiif jvn oiil from UDderlbe bonda^af Uie Ef^prlan* uid I will Tid you nql 
fI»i.'».SS,3a'i'"l^31.'.iiL°4,s''°"'""'""° ""■ 

>t B«eiiiH Ihy ri(c •gBlnu ■», in 

kinn iii. as. 
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NebuchftdaecUT, king of Babylon, sppean (till man jmblj go> 
rerned bj « providence, to which he hmuelf ia ui entire titnagat, 
tlthou^ it presides over all his delibantioni, and detennines alThia 

Being come at the head of bii arm; to two bighwrnja, the nne of 
which Ted to Jeruealem, and the other to RabbaS, the chief citj of 
the Ammonites, this king not knowing wliich of them it wonld be 
best for him to strike into, debata for some time with biraaelf, and 
at last casts lota.* But God makes it fall on Jerusalem, to fulfil tfas 
menaces he had pronounced af^ainst that city, vii> to destroy it, to 
bum the temple.and drag its mhabitants into captivitv. 

t One wouldim&gine, at first aigbt, that this king bad been pnnnpt* 
ed to besiege Tyre merely from ■ pohtical view, viz. that ho miglit 
not leave behind him so powerfU and well fortified a ci^ ; neverthe- 
lesB, a superior will had decreed the siege of Tyre- God was re- 
solved, on one side, to humble the pride of Itbobal its king, who, 
fiuicying himself wiser than Daniel, whose fame was spread over 
the whole East, and ascribing entirely to his rare and uncmnmon 
prudence theextentof hie dominioni, and the gieatnees of his riches, 
penniaded lumself that he was {"a god, and sat in the seat of 
God." On the other side he also was resolved to chastise that 
trading people, for their luxury and pride; a people whothooght 
themselves kings of the sea, and BOvereigpB over crowned beads; 
and especially that inhuman joy of the Tyrians, in their looking 
upon the tall of Jerusalem [the rival of Tyre) as their grandeur. 
These were the motives which prompted God himself to lead Neba> 
chadnezzar to Tyre; and to muie him execute, though unknowing- 
ly, his commands, incuco ecce sao AnnnrAH ad Tynun JV*e6tuAo- 
donoior, 

( To recompense this monarch, whose army the Almighty had 
caused H " to serve a great service against Tyie;" (these are God'a 
own words,) and to compensate the Babylonish ttoope, for the 
grievous toils they had sustained duriog a thirteen years siege ■ IT "I 
will give," saith the Lord God, " the land of Egypt unto Nebuchad- 
nezzar, lung of Babylon; and he shall take her multitude, and take 
her spoil, and take her prey, and it shall be the wagee for his army." 

The same Nebuchadnezzar, being fined with a tMrst of immortal- 
izing bis name by the grandeur of his aiploitB, was determined to 
heighten the glory of his conquests with splendour and magnificence, 
by embellisbing the capital of his empire with pompous edifices, 
and the most sumptuous ornaments. But whilst a set of adulating 
courtiers, on whom he lavished the highest honours and immense 
riches, nuke all places resound with hu name, an august senate of 
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mtchflil apirita is fbrmed, who weigh, in the balance of tiuth ths 
actiona of kinga, and from whose • -■ ■■ • 

king of Babylon ia cited before th. . ... 

a supreme judge, who, to a vigiknce which noUiin^ can elude, adds 
a holine^ that will not allow of the least irregu^ritj. Vigil et 
MOncbu. In this tribunal all Nebuchadnezzar's actions, which wers 
the admiration and wonder of the public, are examined with rigourj 
and a search is made into the inward recesiea of hia heart, to disco- 
Ter his most hidden thoughts. How will this formidahls inquiry 
eiid? At the instant that Nebuchadnezzar, walking in his palace, 
and revolving, with secret complacency, his exploits, his grandeur, 
end magnificence, is saying to himself, *"Ib not this great Babylon 
that I built for the house t? the kingdom, by the might of my power, 
and for the honour of my majesty?" in this very instant, when, by 
'rmnly flattering himself, that he held bis power and kingdom only 
from himself , ha. usurped the seat of the Almighty: a voice from 
heaven pronounces his sentence, and declares to him, that t" hia 
kingdom was departed from him, that he should he driven from men, 
(This dwelling be with the beasts of the field, until he knew that 



This tribunal, which is for ever assembled, though invisible to 
mortal eves, pronounced the like sentence on those famous con quer- 
ore, on those neroes of the pagan world, who, lihe Nebuchadnez- 
sar, considetered themselves as the sole authors of their exalted for- 
tnne; as independent of authority of every kind, and aanot holding 
of a simerior power. 

Ae God appmntcd some princes to be the instruments of bis ven- 
geance, he made others the dispensers of hia goodness. He ordain- 
ed Cyrus to be the deliverer of his people ; and to enable bim to sup- 
port with dignity so glorious a function, he endued him with all the 
qualities which constitute the greatest captains and princes, and 
caused that excellent education to be given him, which tne heathena 
ao much admired, though they neither knew tbe author or true 
cause of it. 

We aee in profane history the extent and swiftness of his con- 

Juests, the intrepidity of his courage, the wisdom of his views and 
esigns, his greatness of soul, bis noble generosity, his truly pater- 
nal affection for hia subjects; and, in them, the giateilil returns of 
love and tenderness, which made them consider him rather ae thcii 
protector and father, than aa their lord.and sovereign. We&id, I 
say, all these particulars in profane history ; but we do not perceive 
the secret prmciple of ao many exalted qualities, nor the hidden 
apring which set them in motion. 
But Isaiah affords ua this lig^t, and delivers himself in worda suit- 
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able to the gre&tnen and mftjerty at the God who bii^nd hiqi. 
Ue * icpreeents this all-powenul God of Bnaies aa leading C;nu b j 
tbe huul, msrchiug before him, conducting him from city to citj, 
uid from province to province ; mbdiiinf nationt htfort him, biotas 
iitg Via lomt of jtuKV, breaking in pieca tile gaUt y" bnut, etdUng in 
loader Ihe hart of iron, thjowinj^ down the walla and bolwarka of 
cities, and putting hiia in poMession i^tke trtarwti of daTiau*i,<aid 
the hidden ricket of lecril plaeet. 

f The prophet also tells ae the cause and motive of &11 these won 
derful events. It woa in order to punish Babylon, and to delim 
Judah, that the Almig-hty conducts Cyrus, step by step, and givea 
euccesB to all his enterprises. [ " I have raised liim up in righteoua 
ness, and I will direct all his ways — For Jacob my servant's sake, 
and Israel mine elect." But this prince is so blind and ungrat^nl, 
chat he docs not know his master, nor remember hia bene&ctor. ) " I 
have Bumamed thee, though tiiou hast not known me. — I girded 
thee, though thou hast not Known me." 

A fine imiiii! dF hf cn seldom form to themselves a right judgment of 
tte regal office, ij^g glory, and the dutiea essential to regal power. 
The Ecripture only gives us a full idea of them, and this it does in a 
wonderful manner, |{undertheimageof a very large and strong tree, 
whose top reaches to heaven, and whose branches extend to the ex- 
tremities of the earth. As its fohage is very abundant, and it is 
bowed down with fruit, it constitutes the ornament and felicity of 
the plains around it. It supplies s. grateful shade, and a secure re- 
treat to beasts of every kind : animals, both wild and tame, are sale- 
ly lodged imder its hospitable branches: the birds of heaven dwell 
in the boughs of it, and it supplies food to all livio^ creatures. 

Can there be a more just or more instructive idea of tbe kiivly 
office, whose true grandeur and solid glory do not consist in that 
splendour, pomp, and mf^nificence, which surround it ; nor in that 
reverence and exterior nom^e which are paid to it by subjects ; 
but in the real services and sofid advantages it procnres to nations, 
whose support, defence, security, and an asylum, it forms, both from 
its nature and institution, at the sametime that it is the fruitful source 
of terrestrial blessings of eveiv kind ; especially with regard to the poor 
snd weak, who ought to find, beneatli the shade and protection of 
royalty, a sweet peace and tranquillity not to be interrupted or dis- 
turbed ; whilst the monarch himaelf sacrifices his ease, and expe- 
riences alone those storms and tempests from which he shelters all 

•Thiii nttb (be Lord to kli inoliiied, toCvnis, wboH rigln buid 1 have hDldm, (oanfr- 

leaved gau*. and Ihe gain ihiUl not beihut. 1 wlU in> Mhn ilin, and make Uwcnok 
(dplae«Kraiiht: I will bmli tn ]j«ei Uie Kila of brw, and cui In hiihIb the ban 
•riraii- AndlwlUilveilieelbeueaiaiBdfdarkiis^andtalddenticteiarauM^Mm 
Ibai UuD mayeai knowibai liba Loctk •birb call ibge bj iby bbdo, an ib« Osdo/ 
kneU la. »(. 1, 1, 3. 

IIa.ilT.13^14. tlb.ih.ll 14. tlk.itr.tl. IDuklv.T.Bb 
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Uethinka the reality of thu noble inutge, and tfaa execubon (tf 
this great plan (religion oalj excepted), appean in the ffovenuneot 
of Cyras, of which Xenoplion has given ub a picture in hia beauti 
fill preface to the history of that prince. He has there specified a 
great number of nations, which, though far distant one rrom an- 
other, and differing widely In their mannera, cuBtomB, and language, 
were however all united by the aame seDtimentB of esteem, reve- 
rence, and love tbr a prince whose government they wished, if poo- 
sible, to have continued for ever, bo much happiness and tranquilli- 
ty did they enjoy under it. 

A ]dm Mea of "^^ '•'''* amiable and salutary government, let us op. 
th» eaaqwron pose the idea which the sacred writings give us of 
tt snilquiiy. those monarchs and conquerors, so much boasted of by 
antiquity, who, instead of making the happiness of mankind the sole 
object of their care, were prompted by no other motives than thoM 
of interest and ambition.* The Holy Spirit representB them under 
the symbols of monsterB generated from the agitation of the Be&, 
from the tumult, confusion, and dashing of tlie waves one against 
the other; and under the image of cruel wild beasts, which spread 
terror and desolation universally, and are for ever goreing them- 
selves with blood and slaughter ; beacB, lioDs, tigers, and leopards. 
How strong and expressive is this colouring 1 

Nevertheless, it is oflen from such destructive models that the 
fnles and maxims of the education generally bestowed on the chil- 
dren of the great are borrowed ; and it is these ravagers of nations, 
these BcourgerB of mankind, they propose to make them to resem- 
ble. By inspiring them with the sentiments of a boundless ambi 
tion, and the love of false glory, they become (to borrow an expres 
sion from Bcriptare] I >' young lions ; they learn to catch tho prey, 
and devour men — to lay waste cities, to turn lands and their fatness 
mto deeolation by the noise of their roaring." And when this 
young hon is grown up, God tells us, that the noise of his ezploita 
and trie renown of his victories, are nothing but a frightfiil roaring, 
which fills all places vnth terror and desolation. 

The ezampks I have hitherto mentioned , and which are extract* 
ed from the history of the Egyptians, Asf^ans, Babylonians, and 
PersianB, prove sufficiently the supreme power exercised by God 
over all empires, and the relation he thought fit to establish betweeo 
the rest of the nations of the earth, and bis own peculiar people. The 
same truth appears as conspicuous under the kings of Syria and 
Egypt, successors of Alexander the Great : between whose tustory 
ami that of the Jews under the Maccabees, every body knows tha 



To these incidents, I cannot fi>rbear adding another, whicK 
though universally known, is not therefore the lem remarkable ; ] 
meanthfl taking of JeroBaiem by Titus.} When he had entered that 
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dty, uid viewed aJl the forttiicatiDns of it, tliis prince, tbongb a 
heathen, owned the all-powerful ann of the God of Israel; and in 
a rapture of admintion, cried out, " It is manifeet that tbeAImightT 
has lougM for us, and has driven the Jews from these towers, since nei- 
ther the utmost humanfbrce,iior thatof all the engines is the world, 
could have effected it." 

Beside the visible and seneible connexion of sacred ctodhu^wiji 
and proiane history, there is another more Ncred and diapowdor ba- 
more distinct relation with respect to the Messiah, for ™" V'^SL 
whose coming' the Almightj, whose work was ever mga at um 
present to his si^ht, prepared mankind from a&r, even U^aiab- 
oj the state of ignorance and dissolutenesa in which he eofibredthem 
to be immersed during four thousand yearn. It was to show the ne- 
cessity there was of our having a mentor, that God permitted the 
nations to walk after their own ways ; and that neither the light of 
reason, nor the dictates of philosoplij, could dispel their clouds of 
error, or reform their depraved inclinations. 

When we take a view of the prandeur of empires, the majesty 
of princes, the glorious actions of great men, the order of civU so- 
cieties, and [he harmony of the different members of which they 
iire composed, the wisdom of legislators, and the learning of philo- 
wphers, the earth seems to exhibit nothing to the eye of man but 
what is great and resplendent; nevertheless, in the eye of God it 
iras equally barren and uncultivated, as at the first instant of the 
creation by the Almighty Sat. ''The tarlh vhu without fokh, 
tKD VOID. This is saying but little ; it was wholly polluted and 
impure (the reader will obaarve that I speak here of the heathens,] 
and appeared, to God, only as the haunt and retreat of ungrateful 
and perfidious men, as it did at the time of the flood, f Ttw earth 
was corrupt before God, and was fiUed with iniquity. 

Nevertheless the sovereign arbiter of the universe, who, pursuant 
to the dictates of his wisdom, dispenses both light and oarknese, 
and knows how to check the impetuous torrent of human passions, 
would not permit mankind, though abandoned to the utmost cor- 
ruptions, to degenerate into absolute barbarity, and brutalize them- 
selves in a manner by the extinction of the first principles of the 
law of nature, as is seen in several savage nations. Such an ob- 
stacle would have retarded too much the rapid course promised by 
bim to the first preachers of the doctrine of ills Son. 

He darted from far, into the minds of men, the rays of several 
great truths, to. dispose them for the reception of others of a more 
important nature. He prepared them for the instructions of the 
gospel by those of philosophers ; and it was with this view that God 
permitted the heathen professors to examine, in their achools, seve- 
raJ questions, and establish leveral principles, which are nearh 
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•lUKlto retipcai; and to engage tha attentbn of manUnd, Vjr tbe 
HHrit sod beaat; of theii disputations. It is well known that tbt 
pUloaophers ineolcate in every part of their writii^ tbe ezistencff 
of a God, the neceeeitj of a providence, that pieaidea in the gov 
eminent of the world, the immortalitj of the soul, the uHimate end 
of man, the reward of the good, and tbe punishment of the wicked. 
the nature of thorn duties which conatitute the band of aocietv, the 
cbaiacter of the virtoea that are tbe basia of morality, aa pruaeDCQ. 
justice, fortitude, temperance, and auch like truths, whicn, though 
incapable of guidiiiff men to ri^hteouaneaa, yet they were of uee te 
scatter certain clouds, and to dispel certain obscurities. 

It is by an efibct of the same providence, which prepared, ttoto 
Ar, the ways of the gospel, that, when the Messiah revealed him 
■elf in the flesh, God had united together a rreat number of na- 
tions, bv the Greek and Latin tonguea ; and had aubjected to one 
monarcn, fmm the ocean to the Euphrates, all the people not united 
by language, in order to give a more free course to the preaching 
of the apoetles. When proline hiatoiy is studied with judgment 
uid maturity, it must lead ub to these reflections, and point out to ua 
the manner in which the Almighty makes the empirea of the earth 
■ubserrient to the leign of his Son. 

ZitfTtoruienta ^^ ought likewise to teach us the value of all that 
indnifcd (« um glitters most in the eye of the world, and is moat capa> 
bnuieiu. 5ia £,f dj^in^ it. Valour, fortitude, skiU in govern- 
ment, profound policy, ment in magistracy, capacity for the moot 
abstruse sciences, beauty of genius, universal taste and perfection in 
all arts : these are the objects which pro&ne history euiibits to us, 
which excites our admiration, and oflen our envy. But at the 
same time this very history oueht to remind us that the Almighty, 
ever since the creation, has in^ged to his enemies all those shuung 
qualities which the world esteems, and on which it fi«quently be- 
stows tbe highest eulogiuma ; and on tbe contrary, that he oJlen re- 
fuses them to his most faithfiil servants, whom he endues with ta^ 
lenta of an infinitely superior nature, though men neither know the 
value, nor are desirous of thsm. * " Happy is that people that is in 
■ucb a case ; yea, happy is that people, wnose 6od is the Lord." 
Wa moMt not I sliall Conclude this Grei part of my prefiun with ■ 
to cwspfS"™ "^fl^l'"*" which results naturally from what has been 
ttoi litem. said. Sinceitiacertain, that aU those great men, wbo 
are so much boasted of in profane history, were so unhappy aa not 
to know the true God, and to displease him; we should therefore 
be rarticularly careful not to extol them too much. fSU Austin, in 
Ins Jtetiactions, repents hia having lavished so many enconunma on 

• tmt. eniv. 1 J. 

t Laiu Ipsa, qui Plitoiiem vel PlatDnloM ma uidemtCM pbilMophn luitim ttmU, 
_.,..■.._ I — Id, l K>inlii eijimgMtiiK,^n^mm«riU)mUildlRylciiU; iiiaiiiiliii iiuma 
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PUto, ind the followBn of UajihilcMophj! becaoM tbaae, «;■ h*, 
were impious men, whose doctime, in muiy points, wu coatnty to 
that oi Jesus Christ. 

However, we are not to imagine, that St. Austin sopposes it to 
be unlawful for us to admire and peruse whatever is either beautifbl 
in tlie actions, or true in the maxims of the heathens. He *on]j 
advises us to correct bU such things u are &ulty, and to approve 
whatever is conformable to the right and the just in them. He ap- 
plaads the Romans on many occasions, and particularly in hia books 
fDe civilale Dei, which is one of the last and finest of his works. 
He there shows, that the Almighty raised them to be victorious over 
nations, and sovereigns of a great put of the earth, because of the 
gentleness and equity of then: government [aUudiog to the happy 
ages of the commonwealth); thus hastowing on virtues, that were 
merely human, rewards of the same kiiid with which that people, 
though very judicious in other respects, were so unliappy to content 
thenuelves. St. Austin there&re does not condemn the encomiuma 
which are bestowed on the heathens, but only the eicesa of them. 

Students ought to take care, and especially we who by the dutiei 
of our profeseaon are obliged to be peipetuaUy conversant with hea< 
then authors, not to enter too for into the spirit of them ; not to im- 
bibe, unperceived, their sentiments, by lavishing so great applauses 
on their heroes ; nor to give into escesses, wliich the heathens indeed 
did not conmder as such, because they were not acquainted with vir- 
tues of a purer kind. Some persons, whose friendship I esteem as I 
ooght, and lor whose learning and judgment I have the highest re- 
gard, have found this defect in some parts of my work on the ,MetAo(f 
o^Teacliing and Studying the BetUt Ltttra, &c.,and are ofopinioo 
that I have gone too great lengths in the encomiums 1 bestow on the 
illustrious men of antiquity. I indeed own, that the expressions 
on those occasions are sometimes too strong and too unguatdod ; 
however, I imagined that I had supplied a proper corrective to 
this, by the hints with which I have interspersed those four vo- 
lumes; and therefore that it would be only losiiw time to repeat 
them; not to mention my having laid down, in different places, the 
jmnciples which the fathers of the church establish on tlus bead, in 
declormg, with St. Austin, that without true piety (that is, without 
a nncere worship of God) there can be no true virtue ; and that no 
virtue caa be such whose object is worldly glory — a truth, says this 
&ther, acknowledged universally by those who are inspired with 
real and solid piety. *IUad coatlid inttr omaei veracUer pioi, n«- 
wiatm tine vera pi«<af«, id ul, Dei tero ealtu, venm poite hab*ri 
nrlutem.' nee tarn, veram em, quando gUnim lermi hamanie. 

When I observed tbat Perseus hod not resolution enongfa to kill 
tumself, I did not thereby pretend to joatify the practice of the hea- 

■ H la (putne conlMBdiuii, anod ^itiis •■ ) qood uiuin rNtuia M tppmliaadaBL 
1 1>« CtvfaM Dri, Ik. UL «, ts. 
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tbeni, who looked upon snicide as lawful, trat rimplf to relate an in 
cident, and the judgment which PauJus ^milius paHsed on it. Had 
1 barely hinted a word or two B^ainst that custom, it would lutva 
obviated all uuBtake, and left no rcMim for censure. 

The ostracism employed at Athens against persons of the gretteot 
merit J theft connived at, as one womd imagine, by Lyeur^a in 
Sparta 1 an equality with r^ard to poBsessiona, established in the 
same city by the authority of^the state, and thinss of a like nature, 
may admit of some difficulty. However, I shall nave a more imme- 
diate attention to these ^particulars, when the course of the hiatory 
brings me to them ; and shall bo proud of receiving such lights am 
the feamed and unprejudiced may be pleased to communicste. 

In a work like that I now offer to the pubUc, intended more im 
mediately for the instruction of youth, it were heartily to be wished, 
there might not be one single thought or expression that could con 
tribute lo inculcate false or dangerous principles. When I first set 
about writing the present history,! proposed this for my msjdm, the 
importance of which I perfectly conceive, but am far from imagining 
that I have always observed it, though it was my intention to do eo% 
and therefore on this as on many other occasions, 1 shall stand in 
need of tho reader's indulgence. 

As I write principally for the instruction of youth, and for persona 
who do not intend to make very deep researches into ancient history, 
I shall not crowd this work with a sort of erudition, that otherwise 
might have been introduced naturally into it, but does not suit my 
purpose. My design is, in living a continued aeries of ancient his- 
tory, to extract from the Greek and Latin authors all that I shall 
judge most useful and entertaining with respect to the transactionn, 
and most instructive with regard to the refiections. 

I wish it were possible for me to avoid the dry sterility of epit<^ 
mes, which convey no distinct idea to the mind, and at the sama 
time the tedious accuracy of long histories, which tire the reader's 
patience. 1 am sensible that it is difficult to steer exactly betwee) 
the two extremes ; and although in the two parts of history of whii^ 
this first volume consists, 1 have retrenched a great part of what 
we meet with in ancient authors, they may still be thought too long: 
but I was afraid of spoiling the incidents by being too studious of 
brevity. However the taste of the public shall be my guide, to 
which I shall endeavour to conform hereailer. 

I was BO happy as not to displease the pubUc in my first attempt.f 
1 wish the present work may be equally successful, but dare not 
raise my hopes so high. The subjects I there treated, viz. polite 
literature, poetry, eloquence, and curious pieces of history, gave me 
an opportunity of introducing into it, from ancient and modem au- 
thors, whatever is moat beautiful, affecting, delicate, and juat, with 

■Innei of Ui ADcUat tOmetf 
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tq^aid both to thought and expTMnon. The b«uitT mi jvalaem 
ai the things tfaemBelves, which I ofiered the KMet, made him 
more indulgent to the manner in which they were presented to him; 
mud besides, the variety of subjects supplied the want of those giaee e 
which might be expected from the style and composition. 

Bat I have not the sune sdvsntsge in the present work, tha 
choice of the subjects not bein^ entirely st m]^ discretion. In a 
■eriefl of history, an author is often obliged to introduce a great 
many things that are not always very affecting and sgreesble, espe- 
cially with regard to the origin and risa of empires j which parts 
are generally overrun with thorns, and offer very few flowers. 
However, the sequel furnishes matter of a more pleasing nature, and 
events that engage more strongly the reader's attention ; and I shall 
take care to mal^ use of whatever is most valuable in the best au- 
thors. In the mean time, I must entreat the reader to remember, 
that in a wide-extended and beautiflil region, the eye does not every 
where meet with golden harvests, smiling meads, and fruitful or 
chards: but sees, at diflereot intervals, wild and less cultivated 
traclB of land. And to use another comparison al^er Pliny,* soma 
trees in the spring eraulously shoot forth a numberless multitude of 
blossoms, wluch by this rich dress (the fplendour and vivacity of 
whose colours charm the eye) proclaim s happy abundance m a 
more advanced season : whilst other trees,! of a lest gay and florid 
kind, though they bear good fruits, have not hotVever the fragrancs 
•nd beauty of bloseoms, oor seem to share in the joy of reviving na> 
ture. The reader will easily apply this ima^ to the composititHi 
itf history. 

To adorn and enrich my own, I will be to in^nuous as to confess, 
that I do not scruple, nor am ashamed, to nSe wherever I comei 
■nd that I do not often cite the authors fiwn whom 1 transcribe, be 
cause of the liberty I take to moke some slight alterations. I hava 
made the best use in my power of the solid reflections that occur in 
the second and third part* of the bishop of Mesux's^ Unwertal Hii 
tory, which is one of the most beautiful and useful books in our tan 
miage. ! have also received great assistance from the learned Desn 
ISi&aux'B Cormexitm (/ tht Old and JiTeia Tttlamml., in which ha 
has traced and cleared up, in an admirable manner, the particulars 
relating to ancient history. 1 shall take the same liberty with 
whatever comes in my way, that may suit my design, and cantri. 
bole to its perfection. 

I am very sensible, that it is not so much for a peraon's reputa- 
tion to make use of other men's labours, and that it is in a manner 
renouncing the name and quality of author. But 1 am not over- 
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tooi of that tUle, and ahall be extremelv weQ pleiuied, and think D!ty< 
•elf very bappf, if I can but deserve tne name of a good compiler, 
Uid supply my readers with a. tolerable hisloiy, who will not ba 
over Bolicitoua to intjiure whmt band it comes n-om, provided thej 
•re but pleued with it. 

I cannot detennine the exact number of volumes which this work 
wiU make, but 1 am persuaded there will be no less than ten or 
tweUe.* Students, with a moderate application, may easily m 
through this conree of history in a year, without interrupUng theip 
other studies. According to my plan, my work should be given to 
the highest form but one. Youths in this class are capable o.'' plen- 
aure and improvement from this history; and I would not aava 
them go upon that of the Romans, till they study rhetoric. 

It would have been useAil, and even necessary, to have given 
eome idea of the ancient authon from whence I have extract^ the 
following materials. But the course itself of the hietory will ehow 
this, and naturally give me an opportunity (rf' producing them. 
Tbe judgmeai In the mean time, it may not be improper to taka 
frnnof tlleii^ notice of tho superstitious credulity objected to most of 
pirtta, prodh these authors, with regard to auguries, auspices, prodi- 
eleJor'Sw™ giea, dreams, and oracles. And indeed we are shocked 
cjemi. to see nTiters, so judicious in all other respects, lay it 

down as a kind of a law, to redate these particulars with a scrupu- 
lous accuracy ; and to dweU gravely on a tedious detail of low ridi- 
culous ceremonies, such as the flight of birds to the right or left 
hand, signs discovered in the smoking entrails of beasts, the greater 
or less greediness of chickens in pecking com, and a thousand sucta 
absurdities. 

It must be confessed, that a reader of judgment cannot without 
astonishmoit see the most illustrious persons among tbe snctents, 
for wisdom and knowledge, — generals who were the least liable to bs 
influenced by popular opmions, and moat sensible how necessary it ia 
to take advantage of auspicious moments ; the wisest councils of 
princes perfectly well skilled in the arts of government ; the moat 
august assemblies of grave senators; in a word, the most powerful 
and learned nations in all ages; to see, I say, all these so unac- 
countably weak, as to make the decision of the greatest Bf&irs, 
such as the deckring of war, the giving of battle, or pursuing a vic- 
tory, depend on the trifling practices and customs above mention- 
ed; deliberations that were of the utmost importance, and on which 
the thte and welfare of kingdoms frequently depended. 

But at the same time, we must be so just as to own, that their 
manners, customs, and laws, would not permit men, in these,a^ea, 
to dispense witb the observation of these practices; that education, 
hereditary tradition transmitted &om immemorial tune, the univer- 
ni belief aad consent of different nations, tbe precepts and even. 
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emnplefc *f philosophers, that all these, I say, made the practicet 
inquestii'fl appear venerable in their eyes; and that these eeremo. 
dies, ho\« abaard soever they may appear to us, and are reoily so in 
themselvie, constituted a part of the rehgion and pubUc woraliip of 
the ancients. 

This was a ftlse religion, and a mistaken worship ; and yet tfas 
principle of it WU9 laadable, and founded in nature ; the stream wai 
corrupted, but the fountain was pure. Man, when abandoned to 
his own ideas, sees nothing beyond the preaeut moment. Futurity 
is to him an abyss invisible to the moat eagle-eyed, the most pierc- 
ing sagacity, and exhibits nothing on which he may lix hia views, 
or form any resolntion with certainty. He ia equally feeble and 
impotent with regard to the execution of hia designs. He is sensible 
that he is dependent entirely on a supreme power, that dispoaes all 
events with absolute authority, and which in spite of his utmost ef- 
forts, and of the wisdom of the best concerted schemes, by only 
raiaiitg the smallest obstaclea and alighteat modifications, render! 
it impossible fiir him to execute his measures. 

This obscurity and weakness oblijg« him to have recourse to a su- 
perior knowledge and power. He is forced, both by his immediata 
wants, and the strong desire he has to succeed in all his imdertokinge, 
to address that Being who he ia aensible has reserved to himself 
alone the knowledge of futurity, and the power of disposing it as he 
sees fitting. He accordingly directs prayers, makes vows, and oifeia 
sacrifices, to prevail, if possible, with the Deity, to reveal himself, 
either in dreams, in oracles, or other oigns wluch may manifest hia 
will ; iulty convinced that nothing con happen but by the divine ap- 
pointment, and that it is a man's greatest mterest to know this su- 
preme will, in order to conform his actions to it. 

This rehgious principle of dependence on, and veneration of, the 
Supreme Being, is natural to man : it ia for ever imprinted deep in 
his heart ; he is reminded of it by the inward sense of his extreme 
indigenci.', and by all the objects which surround him; and it may 
be i&rmed that this perpetual recourse to the Deity, is one of the 
principal foundations of religion, and the strongest bond by which 
man is united to his Creator. 

Those who were so happy as to know the true God, and were 
chosen to be his peculiar people, never failed to address him in their 
wants and doubts, in order to obtain hia succour, and the manifesto- 
tiou of his will. He accordingly was so gracious as to reveal himself 
toUicm; to conduct them by apparitions, dreams, oracles, anil prophe- 
cies [ and to protect them by miracles of the most astonishing kind. 

But those who were so blind as to substitute falsehood in the 
place of truth, directed themselves, for the like aid, to fictitious and 
deceitful deities, who were not able to answer their expectations, 
nor recompense the homage that mortals paid them, any otherwise 
than by error and illusion, and a fraudulent imitation of the con- 
d)i.'4 of the true God. . 
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Henea uqm tbe rain obaervBtion of diGMW, which, ftom ■ mp&r- 
atitiouB credulity, they mirtook for salutary wammga from heaven ; 
Uuse obscure and equivoca] uiBwerH of oracles, beneath whose veil 
the spirits of darkness concealed their ignorance ; and who by a 
studied ambiguity reserved to themselves an evasion or subterTueBi 
whatever might be the iasue of the event. To this are owing Oie 
prognostics, with regard to futurity, wliich men fancied thej should 
find in the entntils of beasts, in the flight and singing of birds, in the 
upect of the planets, in fortuitous accidents, and in the caprice of 
chance ; those dreadful prodigies that filled a whole nation with ter- 
ror, and which, as was believed, nothing (^ould expiate but moumfnl 
a the effusion of nun 



ceremonies, and e'. _ 

fine, those black inventions of magic, those delusions, enchantments, 
sorceries, invocations of ghosts, and man; other kinds of divina- 
tion. 

AJI i have here related was a received usage, observed by the 
beathen nations in general ; and this usage was fmmded on the princi- 
ples of that religion of which 1 have given a short account. We 
Dave a signal proof of this in the Cjropedia,* where CambyseB, the 
father of Cyrus, gives that voung prince Rucb noble instructions ; 
instructions admirably well adapted to form the great captain and 
great prince. He exhorts him, above al! things, to pay the highest 
reverence to the gods, and not to undertake any enterprige, whether 
mipoitant or inconsiderable, without first calling upon and consult- 
ing them; he enjoms faun to honour priests and aiigure, as being 
their tninisters, uid the interpreters of their will; but yet not to trust 
or abandon himself implicitly and blindly to them, till he had first 
learned every thing rewtingtothe science of divination, of auguries, 
and auspices. The reason ne gives of the subordination and depend- 
ence in which kings ought to uve with regard to the gods, and the 
necessity they are under of consulting them in all things, is this : — 
how dear sighted soever mankind may be in the ordinary course of 
afi&irs, their views are always very narrow and bounded with Ff>- 
gard to futurity ; whereas the Deity, at a single glance, takes in all 
ages and events. " As the gods," says Cambyses to his son, " are 



eternal, they know equally all things, past, present, and t 

With regard to the mortals who address them, they give BKimary 

counsels to those whom they are pleased to favour, that they may 



take. If it is observed, that the deities do not give the like counsels 
to all men, we are not to wonder at it, since no necessity obUgea 
them to attend to the welfare of those persons on whom they do not 
'nMichssfe to confer their Avour." 

Suelv was the doctrine of the most learned and most enlightened 
nations, with respect tothe different kinds of divination; and it is no 
wonder that the anthora, who wrote the history of those natioiis, 
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tlioiigTit it incmnbeiit on them to give an ex&ct detul ^f soch pud 
culars as conatituted part of their religion and worship, and wtB 
fTequeotly in a manner the soulof their deliberations, ana the stand- 
ard of their conduct. I therefore waa of opinion, for the same rea- 
son, that it wonld not be proper for me to omit entirely, in the 
eneuing history, what relates to this subject, though I have,nowevcr, 
retrenched a great part of it. 

Archbishop Usher ia my tnual guide in chronology. In the hi*, 
tory of the CorthaginianB I commonly aet down four era«': the year 
firomthe creation of tbe world, which, fbr brevity'! sake, I mark A 
M> ; those of the foundation of Carthage and Rome ; and lastly, ihe 
jear that precedes the birth of our Saviour, wliich 1 suppose to be 
the 4004th of tbe world ; wherein I follow Usher and others, though 
they suppose it to be (bur years earUer. 

We shall now proceed to give the reader tbe proper preliminan 
information concerning this work, according to the order in whico 
it is executed. 

To know in what manner the states and kingdoms were founded 
that have divided the nniverse ; the steps whereby they rose to that 
pitch of grandeur related in history ; by what ties familiea and cities 
anited, in order to constitute one body of society, and to live toge- 
ther under the same laws and a common authority ; it will be ne- 
ceKftry to trace things back, in a manner, to the infancy of tha 
world, and to those ages in which mankind, being dispersed into dif 
ferent regions [after the confusion of tongues], began to people the 

In these early a^ea every father was the supreme head of his fami- 
ly; the arbiter and judge of whatever contests and divisions might 
wise within it; the natural legislator over his little society i thede- 
fender and protector of those, who, by their birth, education, and 
weakness, were under his protection and safeguard. 

But although these masters enjoyed an independent authoritv, they 
made a mild and paternal use of it. So for from being jeJ^ous of 
their power, they neither governed with haughtineSiS, nor decided 
with tyranny. As they were obUged by necessity to aasociate their 
families in their domestic labours, they also summoned them to- 
gether and asked their opinion in matters of importance. In 
thus manner all nfihirs were transacted in concert, and for the com- 

The lawa which the paternal vigilance established in this little 
domestic senate, being dictated in no other view but to promote 
the genera] weUare ; concerted with such children as were come 
to years of maturity, and accepted by the inferiors with a full and 
free consent ; were religiously kept and preserved in fsmiliea as on 
hereditary polity, to which they owed their peace and security. 

But diflerent motives gave rise to difierent lawa. One man, over 
joyed at the birth of a or^bom son, resolved to distinguish him 
from iiii future children, by bMtowing on hira a mora considaraUa 

V.L. I. P 
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riiue of hifl ponesdoDs, and ^ving him a greater autJunit;' in hia 
Aunily. Another, more Btteative to the interest of s beluved wifb 
or darling daughter, whom he wanted to setUe in the world, thoug-bt 
it incuniDent on him to secure their rights, and inereiae their 
•dvantages. The solitary and cheerless state to which a wife 
would be reduced, in case she should become a widow, afiected 
more intimately another man, end made him provide, beforehand, 
tor the subsistence and com&rt of a woman who formed his fehcity* 

In proportion as every famihr increased, by the birth of cbitdreDi 
and tneir marrying into other famiUes, they extended their httle do- 
main, and formed, by iiuensible degreee, towns and cities. From 
these different views, and otbeis or the like nature, arose the diQe> 
ent customs of nations, as well as their rights, which are various. 

These societies growing, in proceesof time, very numerous, and 
the ftunihes being divided into various branches, each of which had 
its head, whose oifierent interests and characters might interrupt 
the general tranquillity ; it was necessary to intrust one person with 
the eovetnment of the whole, in order to unite all these cldefe oT 
heaoB under a single authority, and to maintain Che public peace by 
a uniform admtrustration. The idea wliich men still retained of 
the paternal government, and the happy effects they had experienced 
iVom it, prompted them to choose, from amongtheir wisest and most 
virtuous men, him in whom they had observed the tenderest and 
most fatherly disposition. Neither ambition nor cabal had the least 
share in this choice ; probity alone, and the reputation of virtue and 
equity, decided on these occasions, and gave tlie preference to the 
most worthy.* 

To heighten the lustre of their newly acquired dignity, and ena* 
ble them the better to put the laws in execution, as well as to devote 
themselves entirely to the pubhc good; to defend the state against 
the invasions of their neighbours, and the factions of discontented 
citiscns, the title of king was bestowed upon them, a throne was 
erected, and a sceptre put into their hands ; homage was paid to them, 
officers were assigned, and guards appointed for the security of 
their persons; tributes were granted; they were invested with full 
powers to administer justice, and for this purpose were armed with 
B sword, in order to restrain justice, and punish crunes-f 

At first every city had its particular king, who, beinc- more solici- 
tous of preserving his dominion than enlarging it, con&ied his ambi- 
tion within the limits of his native country. But the ahnost una- 
voidable feuds which break out between neighbours; the jealousy 
against a more powerful king ; the turbulent and restless spirit of a 
prince ; his martial dispositmn, or thirst of aggrandiimg himself; 
and displaymg his abilities; gave rise to wara, whichirequcntly 

•QDOiBd fUUiLim hujui mijenul*, noD iBbliiD ponulub, Hd ipMUIa inler boDM 
modsiaUo provldebBi. JiuUn.l. I.e. 1. . r -. —_ 
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eDded in the entire labjection of the vuiquiabed, whoae citi«* vera 
by that meaus posseseed by the victor, and increased insennbly hja 
dominions. * Thua, a first victory paving the way to a second, and 
making a prince more powerful and enterprising, eeveral cities and 
provinces were united under one monarch, and ibrmed kinpkhma of 
neater or leas extent, according to the degree of ardour with which 
Die victor hod pushed his conquests. 

The ambition of some of these princes being too vast to confine it- 
self withiu a single kingdom, it broke over all bounds, and spread 
universally, like a torrent, or the ocean ; swallowbg up kingdoms 
and nations ; and gloried in depriving princes of their dominions, who 
bad not done them the least injury ; in carrying fire and sword into 
tbemostremotecountriGs.and in leaving, every where, bloody traces 
of their progress. Such was the origin of such famous empirei 
which incluEied a great port of the world. 

Princes made a various use of victory, according to the divermtj 
of their dtapoeitions or inCereets. Some, considering themselves as 
absolute masters of the conquered, and imagining they were suffi- 
ciently indulged in sparing their Uves, bereaved them, as weii as 
their children, of their pOEsessioas, their country, and their liberty ; 
subjected them to a most severe captivity i and employed them in 
those arts which are necessary for the support of Ufe, in the kiwest 
and most servile offices of the house, in the painful toils of the Geld ; 
and frequently forced them, by the most inhuman treatment, to dijg 
in mines, and ransack the bowels of the earth, merely to satiate their 
avarice i and hence mankind were divided into freemen and slaves, 
masters and bondmen. 

Others introduced the custom of transporting whole nations mto 
new countries, where they settled them, and gave them lands to cul- 

Other princes again, of more gentle dispositions, contented them- 
selves with only obliging the vanquished nations to purchase their 
liberties, and the enjoyment of th^r lives and privileges, by annual 
tributes laid on them for that purpose; and sometimes they would 
suffer kings to sit peaceably on their thrones, upon condition of their 
paying some kind of homage. 

But such of those monarchs as were the wisest and ablest politi- 
cians, thought it glorious to establish a kind of equality betwixt the 
Dations newly conquered, and their other subjects ; granting the 
former almost all the rights and privileges which the other enjoyed ; 
and by these meona a great number of nations, that were spread 
over difibrent and far distant countries, constituted, insome measure, 
but one city, at least but one people. 

Thus I have given a geneml and concise idea of mankind, from 
the earliest monuments which history has preserved on this subject 

* nnmltli nmTlnilB. eiimaccPH^onft vlfbin ft>rtl*r kd iIUh mmlrtl, 81 pnHimH qqi^ 
iLum aeiiatiiE]* vhL, uh1u> orleadi populoa nibe^L JunlB 
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the porticukia whereof I shall endeftvonr to relite m treatl^ of 
each empire and nation. 1 ehall Dot touch upon the history or tha 
Jewi and of tbe RomauB. 

The history of the CBrthagini&De,the AisyriaiiBiHad theLydianSj 
which occura in the second volume, ia supported by the best authori- 
ties ; but it is highly necessaty to review the geography, the idbd- 
ners and cuBtotns, of the different nations here treated of; and first 
with regard to the religion, mannerB, and institutions of the Persians 
and Grecians, because these show their geniui and character, ivhich 
we may ci>il, in some measure, the soul of history ; for, to take no- 
tice only of eras and events, and condneour curiosity and researcliea 
to them, would he imitating the imprudence of a traveller, who in 
Tiutiug many countries, should content himself with knowing theu 
eitact distance from each other, and confiiiler only the situation of 
the several places, the manner of building, and the dresses of the 
people; without giving himself the least trouble to converse with 
the inhabitants, in order to inform himself of their genius, manner 
dieposition, laws, and government. Homer, whose design was to 
give, in the person of Ulysses, a niodel of a wise and inte^ent tra- 
veller, tells us, at the very opening of his Odyssey, that his hero in- 
formed himself very exactly m the manners and customs of the seve- 
ral people whose cities he visited, in which he ought to be imitated 
by every person who applies himself to the study of history. 

As Asia will hereafter be tbe principal scene of the history wa 
are now entering upon, it may not be improper to give the reader 
such a general idea of it, as may at least give him some knowledga 
of its most considerable provinces and cities. 

. The northern and eastern parts of Asia are least known in an- 
cient history. 

To the north are Abiitic Sarhatia, and Asiatic Sctthta, 
which answer to Tartary. 

Sarmatia is situated between the river T^anaii, which divides Eu- 
rope and Asia, and the river Rha, or Volga. Scythia is divided mto 
two parte ; the one on this, the other on the other side of mount 
Iinam. The nations of Scythia beet known to us are the Satat and 
the JUattagelae. 

The most eastern parts are, Sesica, Cathay; SinAROM Rgoio, 
China; and India. The last country was better known anciently 
than the two former. It was -divided mto two parts ; the one on 
this side the river Oanget, included between that river and the Indui, 
which now composes ^ie dominions of the Great Mogul ; the otber 
part was that on the other side of the Ganges. 

The remaining part of Asia, of which much greater mention if 
made in history, may be divided into five or six parts, taking it from 

I. The Greater Asia, which begins at the river Indus. Thf 
chief provinces are, Qsdrobia, Carhikia, Abachosia, Dramgi. 
AMiA, Bactriaka, the coital of wiucbvu Battna; 8oodia-'«a, 
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Mahoiira, Htrcahia, QBBr the Cupian ses ; Partdia, HxdiAi 
the city of Ecbatana ; Pbksia, the cities of PeriepolU and Etymait % 
S[iBiANiiA,thecitf of Siun; AssmtA, the city of JVTneseA, nCuatedon 
theT^i^^-ti; Mbsopotamia, between the Eupftraiw uid7\gi^,- Ba- 
stLOHiA.the city oT Babylon, oo the river EuphrBtea. 

II. Asia, betweeh Poktus Edxisos and the CAtriArt sea. 
Therein we may distinguish four provinces. 1. Colchis, the river 
PAoni, and mount Caticanu. 2. Iberia. 3. Albania ; which 
two last mentioned provinces now form part of Georgia. 4. The 
greater Armenia. This is separated from the leaser by the Ea- 

fhratea ; from Mesopotamia by mount I'aunu; and ftnm Aasyria 
y mount .flfiphatet. Its cities are Artaxata and Tignatocerta, and 
the river Araxtt runs through it. 

III. Asia Minor. This may be divided into four or five parta, 
according to the difierent situation of its provinces. 

1. J^orthtBard, on the shore of Pontus Euxinus, FonTCS, under 
three different names. Its cities are, 7VapMtM,not far from whence 
are the people called Cha/ybee or Chaldai; TkemUcyra, ■ city on 
the river Tkermodoon, and tkmous for having been the abode of tho 
Amazons. Paphlagonia, Bithihia, the cities of which are, Jt/ieia, 
PruMa, .Nlcomedia, Chaleedon, opposite to Constantinople, and Ht- 

2. Wetheard, going down by the shores of the Jlgean sea, Mr- 
■TA, of which there are two — The Lebsbb, in which stood Cyticut, 
Laraptaaii, Pmritim, Abydot, appaeiie to Sestos.from which it i« 
separated only by the Dardanelles; Dardanum, Sigtmm, llitm, oi 
Troy ; and almost on the opposite side, the little island of Tenedos. 
The rivers are the Artrpe., the Gmnicui, and the SimoU. Mount 
Ida. This region is sometimea called Phrygia Minor, of which 
Troat is part. 

The Greater Mtbia. Anlandroi, Trajaitopolit, Adramitiam, 
Pergamiu. Opposite to this Mysia is the island of Lesbos j the 
cities of which are, Mefhymna, where the celebrated Arion was 
bom, and JSi/teUnt, whence the whole island was so called. 

JEat-tA. Elea, Cuma, Phocaa. 

Ionia. Smyrna, Clazomemz, Teot, LAedtu, Colophon, Ephettu, 
Priaxe, Miletui. 

Caria. Laa^ea, Antioc/iia, JUii^nena, Alabanda. The river 
JUaander. 

Eoris. Halicamainu, Cnidoi, 

Opposite to these four last countries, are the islands Chios, Sa- 
Mo», Pathos, Cob ; and lower, towards the soatb, Rbodei. 

3. SmlAuard, along the Mediterranean: 

Ltcia, the cities of which are, Telmeuut, Patara. The river 
Xantkut. Here begins mount Tbiirur, which runs the whole length 
of Asia, and assumes different names, according to the several coun 
tries through which it passes. 

pAWFHn.iA. Ptrga, AtpendutiSida. 
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CiLTcii. Selucia, Corydam, TWnu, on the river Cgtima. Op- 
posite to CilicUis tbe island of Cyprut. The cities are, Sa i amit . 
Amaliuu, and Paphon. 

4. Along the banki of the Evpkraiet, going up northward ; 

The Lesser Abmekia. Comanet, ArAyza, MelUmt, SalaUt, Ttu 
river JHeUu, which empties itself into the Buphratee. 

6. InltuuU: 

CiPPADOctA. The cities whereof are, J^eoccuarea, CoTHonU; 
Pontica, Sebtutia, Sdmtlvpolit, ZHociuarea, Cixtarta, otherwiM 
ceiled jkazaea, and Tyaacu 

LrcoNiA and IsArRiA. /coniunt, Iniuria. 

PiiiDt*. S«/#ue>a, and Anliockia oi Puidia. 

LvDiA. Its citi^ are Thyatira, Sardit, Philadelpkia. The 
rivers are, Cayitrut, and Hermiu, into which the Paciolat einptie* 
itself. Mount Sipki/lut and Timolut. 

PuRyoiA Majoh. Synnada, Apamia. 

IV. SvRiA, now named Suria, called under the Roman emperor* 
the E<ul, the chief provinces of which are, 

1. pAi-ESTiKE, by which nime is Homctiiaes understood all Judea 
Its cities are, Jeruialem, Samaria, and Caiarea Paleitina. The 
river Jordan waters it. The name of PaUttine ia also given to th» 
land of Canaan, which extended along the Mediterranean ; the 
chief cities of which are Oaxa, Atcalon, Aiol\tt, Accaron, and Oath. 

2. Phoenicia, whose cities are, PlolemaiM, Tyre, Sidoa, and 
Berytut. Its nounteina, lAbamu, and Aniiiibaniu. 

3. SvRiA, properly so called, or Aktiochena -, the cities where- 
of are Antioaiia, Apamia, Laodicea, and Seleuda. 

4. CoMAOEKA. The city of Sammala. 

6. CoBLOsiaiA. The cities are, Zeugma, Tht^uuut, Palitofra, 
and Damamu. 

V. Akabia Pbtrxa. Its cities are, Petra and BoHra. Honnt 
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clinations and manners, have always united in one essentia] point — 
the inherent ojiinion of an adoration due to a Supreme Being-, and 
of external methods necessary to evidence such a belief. Into 
whatever country we cast our eyes, we find priests, altars, sacrifices, 
festivals, religious ceremonies, temples, or places consecrated to re- 
ligious worship. In every people we discover a reverence and awo 
for the divinity 1 an homage and honour pud to Iiim; and on open 
profession of an entire dependence upon mm in all their undertak- 
ings and necessities, in all their advetsities and dangers. Incapablo 
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of tlunulvea to penetrate futurity, and to aacert«in statu Id thdr 
own favour, we find them intent upon consulting tfae ^nnitj by on- 
clea, and b; other methods of b. like usture ; and to merit his piotec 
tioa by prayers, vowe, and ofieringe. It is by the same nureiDe an 
thority they believe the most solemu treaties are rendered uniolable 
It ia it that givea sanction to their oaths ; and to that by impreca 
tionB is referred the punishment of auch crimes and enormitieti u 
escape the knowledge and power of men. On their private a 



'oyi^ea, journeys, marriages, diaeasea, the divinity is atiU in 
TOKeo. With him their every repast begins and ends No war ii 
declared, no battle fought, no enterprioe formed, without Ida aid b«- 
■ng first implored ; to which the glory of success is conatantlr 
■■cribcd by public acts of thanksgiving, and by the oblation of tba 
most preciouB of the spoils, which they never mil to set apart h the 
indispensable right of the divinity. 

They never vary in regard to the fbtindation of this belief. If 
some few persons, depraved by bad philosophy, presume from lima 
to time to rise up against this doctnne, they are immediately dis- 
claimed by the public voice. They continue singular, and alone, 
witliout making parties, or forming sects : the Vfhue weight of tba 
public authority falls upon thera ; a price is set upon their beads ; 
whilst they are universally regarded as execrable persons, the bane 
of civil society, with whom it is criminal to have any kind of commerce. 

8a general, so uniform, so perpetual a consent of all the nations 
of the universe, which neither the prctjudice of the passions, the 
&lse reasomng of some philosophers, nor the authority and exam- 
ple of certain princes have ever been able to weaken or vary, can 
proceed only from a first principle which shareB in the nature of 
man ; from an inherent sense implanted in hi».heart by the author of 
his being; and from an original tradition as ancient as Uie world itacJi> 

Such were the source and origin of the religion of the ondenla i 
truly worthy of man, had be been capable of peraisting in the pniit* 
and simpUcity of these first principles -, but the errors of the min^ 
and the vices of the heart, those sad effects of the corruption nf hn- 
man nature, strangely diaGgured their original beautv. They are 
but faint rays, small sparks of light, that a general depravity doee 
not utterly extinguish -, but tbe^ are incapable of dispelling the pro- 
found darkness of a night, winch prevails almost universally, and 
presents nothing to view but absurdities, ibllies, ejitravagancies, li- 
centiousness and disorder; in a word, a hideotis chaos of fraotiD 
excesBes and enormous vices. 

Can any thing be more admirable than these maxims of Cicero ?* 
— That we ought above all things to be convinced that there is a 
Supreme Being, who presidea over all the erats of the world, and 
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disposes every thin^ as eavereigpn Lord and arbiter — thtt it is to him 
mankind are indebted for all the good the; enjoy — that he penetrates 
into, and iBConecioitsof nhateTeipaasea in the most secret recesses 
of our hearts — that he treats the just and the impious according 
to their respective merits — that the true mesiiB of acquiring his &- 
TOUT, and of being- pleasing in hie si^ht, is not by the use of riches 
And msgnificeuce in his worship, but by presenting him a heart 
pure and blameless, and by adoring him with an unfeigned and 
profound veneration. 

Sentiments so Eublime and religious were the result of the reflec- 
tions of the few who employed themselves in the stud^ of the heart 
of man, and in tracing him in the first principles of his institution, 
of which they still retain some happy though imperfect ideas. But 
the whole sjsteni of their religion, the tendency of their public feasta 
and ceremonies, the soul of tne Pagan theology, of which the poeta 
were the only teachers and professors, the very examples of the gods, 
whose violent passions, scandalous adventures, and abominabls 
crimes, were celebrated in their hymns or odes, and proposed in some 
measure to the imitalian as well as adoration of the people ; these 
were certainly very unfit means to. enlighten the minds of men, and 
to form them to virtue and morality. 

It is remarkable, that in the greatest solemnities of the Pagan re- 
ligion, and in their most sacred and reverend mysteries, &r from re- 
ceiving any thing to recommend virtue, piety, or the practice oftha 
most essential duties of ordinary life, we find the authority of iawa, 
the imperious power of custom, the presence of magistrates, the as- 
sembly of all orders of the state, the example of fethers and mothers, 
all conspire to train up a whole niUion from their infimcy in an im- 
pure and sacrilegious worship under the name, and in a man- 
ner under tiie sanction of religion itself; as we shall soon see in the 

Af^r these general reflections upon Paganism, it is time to pro- 
ceed to a particular account of the religion of the Greeks. I shall 
reduce this subject, though infinite in itself, to four articles, which 
are, I. The feasts. 3. The oracle, augurs, and divinations. 3. 
Tlie games and combats. 4. The puhEc shows, and representa- 
tions of the theatre. In each of these articles I shall treat only of 
what appears most vrorthy of the reader's curiosity, and has most re- 
lation to this hiaton/. 1 omit saying any thing of the sacrifice*, 
having given a sufficient idea of them elsewhere.* 
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This feast was celebrated &t Athena in honour of HioerTK, the tu- 
telary goddess of thu city, to which she gave her name,* as well 
■s to the feast we speak of. Its institutioo was ancient, and it waa 
called at first Athenia ; but after Theaius had united the aevraal 
towns of Attica into one city it took the name of Ptnathenea. Theaa 
leasts were of two kinds, the great and the leas, which were solem- 
tuEed with almost the same ceremonies ; the less anually, and Um 
great upon the expiration of every fourth year. 

Id these tbasts were exhibited racing, the gynmaatic combats, and 
the contentions for the prizes of music and poetry. Ten commi»> 
saries elected from the ten tribes presided on the occasion to regu- 
late the forms, and distribute the rewards to the victors. This k&- 
tival continued several days. 

The first day, in the morning, a race was nm on foot, each of tbe 
ruuneiB carTTing a lighted torcli in his hand, which ttiiey ezcbaoged 
continually with each other without intemiptmg their race. Ther 
Started from Ceramicus, one of the suburbs of Athens, and croasea 
the whole city. The first that came to the goal, without having put 
out his torch, carried the prize. In the lAemoon they ran the eoma 
coarse on horseback. 

The gymnastic or athletic combats followed tlie races- The place 
for that exercise was upon the banks of the missus, a small river which 
runs through Athens, and emptJM itselfinto the sea at the Pimus. 

Pericles instituted the prize of music. In this dispute were sung 
the praises of HarmodiuB and Aristogiton, who delivered Athens from 
the tyranny of the Pisistratides ; to which was afterwards added the 
enlogium of Tlirasybulus, who expelled the thirty tyrants. Thew 
disputes were not only warm amongst the musicians, bat much mora 
so among the poets, and it was highly glorious to be declared victor 
in tbem. £aehylue is reported to nave died of grief upon eeeing th« 
prize adjudged to Sophocles, who was much younger than bimsel£ 

These exercises were followed by a general procession, wher^ 
a sail was carried with great pomp and ceremony, on which were 
curiously delineated the warlike actions of Pallas against the Titana 
and Giants. That soil was affixed to a vessel, which was caUed by 
the name of the goddess. The vessel, equipped with sails, and with 
a thousand oars, was conducted from Ceramicus to the temjde of 
Eleusis, not by horses or beasts of draught, but by machines con- 
cealed in the bottom of it, wliich put the oars in motion, and made 
tlie vessel glide along. 

The march was acdemn and majestic. At the head of it were 
old men, who carried oUve hrarches in their bauds, Swx^of ^ii; and 
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theM were cboaen fw the goodnesH of their ahftpe, and the vi^oiir (^ 
their complexioQ. AUienian matrona, of great b^, also accompa* 
nied them in the same equiptige. 

The grown and robust men formed the second class. They wera 
umed at all points, and had bucklers and lances. After them cama 
the strangers that inhabited Athens, carrying mattocks, instruments 
propor for tillage. Next followed the Athenian women of the same 
age, attended D; the foreigneis of their own sex, carrying vesaek 
in their hands for the drawing of water. 

The third class was composed of young persons of both sexes, 
and of the best lamilics m the city. The youth wore vests with 
crowns upon their heads, and san^ apecuhar hymn in honour of the 
goddcM. The males carried baskets, in which were placed the sa- 
cred utennls proper to the ceremony, covered with veils to keep 
them from the sight of the spectators. The person, to whose care 
th(»e sacred things were intrusted, was to have observed an exact 
continence for several days before he touched them, or distributed 
them to the Atheniim virgins ;* or rather, as Demosthenes says, his 
whole lije and conduct ought to have been a perfect model of virtua 
and purity. It was a high honour to a young woman to be chosen 
for so noble and august an office, and on insupportable afiront to be 
deemed unworthy of it. We have seen that Hipparchus treated 
the sister of Harmodius with this indigpnity, which extremely in- 
censed the conspirators against the Pisistratides. These Athe- 
nian virgins were followed bv the foreign young women, who car- 
ried umbrellas and seats for tbem. 

The children of both sexes closed the pomp of the procession. 

In this august ceremony, the fui^A^el were appointed to sing cer- 
tun verses oT Homer ; a manifest proof of their estunation for the 
works of that poet, even with regard to religion. Hipparchus, son 
of Pisistratus, Grat introduced tlut custom. 

I have observed elsewhere that in the gymnastic games of this 
feast, a herald proclaimed, that the people ot Athensliad conferred 
a crown of gdd upon the celebrated physician Himocrates, in grati* 
tude for the mgnal services which he lud rendered the state during 
the pestilence. 

In this festival the people of Athens put themselves, and the 
whole repubhc, under the protection of AUnerva, the tutelary god* 
desE of their city, and imi^orsd of her all kind of prosperity. From 
the battle of Marathon, in these public acts of worship, eniress 
mention was made of the Platteaus, sad they were joined in all things 
with the people of Athens. 



The worship of Bacchus had been brought out of Egypt to Athens, 
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where several feuts liad been established in honour of tlwteodt 
two particularly more remarkable than al! the rest, called the greal 
and the lesa feaats of Bacchus. The latter were a kind of prepara 
tion for the former, and were celebrated in tha open field about 
Autiunn. They were named Lenea, from a Greek word* that sig 
nifies a vrine press. The great feasts were commonly called Siom 
-'-I, from one of the n&Enes of that god,t and w«re solemnixed in tho 



jc representat 
of people, and ezceediog- magniScence, as will be 
•een hereafter; at the same time the poets disputed the prize of 
poetry, submitting to the judgment of arbitrators, expressly chosen, 
their pieces, whether tragic or comic, which were then presented 
before the people. 

These feasts continued many days. Those who were initiated 
mimicked whatever the poets had thouvht fit to feign of the god 
Bacchus. They covered themselves with the skins of wild beasts, 
:;arried a thyrsus in their hands, a kind uf pike with ivy ieavos 
twisted round it. They had drums, horns, pipes, and other instru- 
inents proper to make a great noise; and wore upon their he adi 
wreaths ofivy and vine branches, and of other trees sacred to Bae- 
chiia. Some represented Silenus, some Pan, others the Satyrs, aU 
dressed in suitable masquerade. Many of them were mounted on 
asses ; others dragged goatsj along for sat;rificee. Men and wo- 
men ridiculoualy transformed in this manner, appeared night and 
day in public; and imitating drunkenness, and dancing with tha 
most indecent postures, ran in tlirongs about the mountains and 
forests, screaming and howling furiously; the women especially 
•eemed more outrageous than the men, and quite out of their 
ncnses, in their furiousj transports invoking the god, whose feasts 
they celebrated wiUi loud cries — unl Baixs or .T" lai^;,!, or 'iiCat)(t, 
or -li Bwtxi- 

This troop of Bacchanalians was followed by the virgins of the 
noblest fanuues in the city, who were called all^t^i^tl from carrying 
baskets on their heads, covered with vine and ivy leaves. 

To these ceremonies others were added obscene to the last ex- 
tess, and worthy of the god who could be nonoured in such a man- 
ner. The spectators were no schismatics : they gave into the pre- 
niling humour, and were seised with the same fanatic spirit. No- 
thing was seen but dancing, dnmkenneet, d^auchery, and all that 
the most abandoned liccutiouBness could conceive of gross and 
abominable. And this an entire people, reputed. the wisest of all 
Greece, not only sufered, but admueo and practised. 1 say an en- 

* Antt. t SloDfiliu. 

iGuB wen lacrllleBd, bMion ibtjF ap ~ ■ ■ 
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tire people : tor Plato,* HpeakW of the Bacchanale, enje, in direct 
teiDM, ttiat he hid seen ibe whok cit^ of Atbens dnink at once. 

flAvj inibrme ua, that this licenhDotniees of the Bacchanaliana 
haviii^ secretly crept into Romei the moat horrid diaordeia wera 
comimtted there under the cover of eight ; betides which all per- 
sons, who were initiated into these impure and abominsble myste- 
ries, were obhged, 'nnder the moat horrid imprecations, to keep 
them inviolably secret. The senate, being apprized of the aflsir, 
put a stop to tiKwe sacrilegious feasts by the most severe penalties ; 
and baiuBhed the practiserB of them first from Rome, and sAerw&rda 
from Italy. These examples infbnn usf how far s mistaken sense 
of reli^non, that covers the BTeatest crimes with the sacred na^na 
of the Uivintty, is capable of misleading the mind of man. 



There is nothing in all the Pagan antiquity more celebrated than 
the feasts of Ceres Eleusina. The ceremonies of this festival 
were called, by way of eminence, the mytleritt, from being, accord- 
ing to PausaniBs, as much above all others, as the gods are above 
men. Theur origin and institution are attributed to Ceres herself, 
who, in the reign of Erectbeus, coming to Eieusis, a small town in 
Attica, in search of her daughter Proserpine, whom Pluto had t 
ried away, and finding the country afflicted with a famme, ahe 
vented com as a remedy lor that evil, with which she rewarded the 
inhabitants. {She not only taught them the use of corn, but in. 
Btructed them in the prmciplee of probity, charity, civihty, and hu- 
manity, from whence her mysteries were called Atr/n^ctii^ and 
LtiUa. To these first hapm lessons fabulous antiquity ascnW the 
courtesy, politeness, and nrbanity, so remakable amongst the Athe- 

Tbese mysteries were divided into the lesser and the greater; of 
which the former served as a preparation for the latter. TJie leas 
were solemnized in the month Anthesterion, which answers to our 
November i the great in the month Boedromion, or August. ' On^ 
Athenians were admittted to tbese mysteries; but of them each sex, 
age, and condition, hod a right to be received. All strangers were 
uisolutely excluded; so that Hercules, Castor, and Pollux, were 
obliged to be adopted by the Athenians, in order to their admissioii) 
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which however, extendod only to tl 

■der princip&lly the great, which b , ^ 

Those who demanded to be initiated into them were H 

before their reception, to purify thenMeives in the Itm. , 

by bathing in the river IDissug, 1^ saying certain pnren, ffiffi ^ 
ncrifices, and above all, by living m strict jontineoce dnrbg an in~ 
terval of time prescribed them. That time was employed in in* 
ctmc^g them m tiie principles and elemonta of Um sacred doctrina 
of the greU mysteries. 

When the time of their initiation sTrived, they were bronglit into 
the temple; and to inspire the greater reverence and terror, tfaa 
eeremeny was perfenned in the iii^t. WondeiAil things passed 
upon this occanon. Visions were seen, and voices heard of an ex- 
traordinary kind. A sudden splendour dispelled the darkness of the 
place, and disappeaiiiv immediately, added new liorrors to the 
gloom. Apparitions, chps of thunder, earthquakes, improved the 
terror and amazement; whilst the person admitted, stupid, sweat 
ing through fear, heard, trembling, the mysterious volumes read to 
him, if in such a condition he was capable of hearing at all. Then 
nocturnal rites were attended with many disorders, which the ae- 
vere law of silence imposed on the persons witiated, prevented from 
coming to li^ht, as St. Gregory Nazianzen observes.* What can - 
not superstitmn effect upon the mind of man, when once his ima 
eination ia heated^ The Presideut in this ceremony was. called 
Hierophantes. He wore a peculiar habit, and was not permitted to 
marr^. The first who served in this function, and whom Ceres her- 
sdf utstracted, was Enmolpus; trom whom his euccenora wero 
caDed Eumolpides. He had three colleagues ; tone who carried a 
torch : another s heratdj whose office it was to pronounce certain 
mysterious words ; and a third to attend at the altar. 

Besides these efficers, one of the principal magistrates of the city 
was appointed to take care that all the ceremonies of this feast were 
exactly observed. He was called the king ,( and was one of the nine 
Archoiu- His business was to offer prayers and sacrifices. The 
people ^ve him four assistante,|{ one chosen from the family of the 
Cnmolpides, a second Irom that of the Cerycions, and the two last 
from two other families. He had, besides, ten other ministers to 
assist him in the discharge of bis dutv, and particulu-ly in ofl^ring 
sacrifices, from whence mey derived their name.lT 

The Athenians initiated their children of both sexes very early 
hito these mysteries, and would have thought it criminal to have let 
them die without such an advantage. It was their general opmion, 
that this ceremony was an engagement to lead a more virtuous and 
reguhir life ; that it recommended them to the peculiar protection of 

* Oi/ir "P.Ktarh iMm ■■) ri rZt rimrmftltmr t*l rmrn Jr-nr "tin 
irirtti. Oru. d« aecr. Iiunin. t **'^Jt*^ 
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tbe gaUemeu, to wboM wnrice they devoted themwlTea ; and was 
tlie means to a more perfect and certain state of happiness in the 
othei world: whilst, on the contrary, such as had not beun initial edt 
bcBidea the evils they had to apprehend in this life, were doomed, ofler 
their desc«it to the shades beiow, to wallow eternally in dirt, filth 
and excrement. *Dio^ne8, the Cynic, believed nothing of tl»e 
matter, and when hit friends endeavoured to persuade him to avoid 
Mch a miatbrtune. by being initiated before hie death — " What," 
mid he, "shall Ageeilaus and Eparoinondas lie amongst mud and 
dung, whilst the vdest Atheniaiu, becaust? they have been Ihitiated, 
vosaeK the most didtinguished places in the regions of the blessed.'" 
Socrates was not more credulous ; he would not be initiated into 
these mysteries, which waa perhaps one reason that rendered hia 
religion suspected. 

fWithout this qualification none were permitted to enter tita 
t^npte of Ceres: and Uvy informs ua of two Arcanians, who har- 
iog followed the crowd into it upon one of the feast days, although 
out of mistake, and with no ill design, were both put to death witlt- 
ont mercy. It was also a capital crime to divulge the secrets and 
mysteries of this feast. Upon this account Diogoras the Melian 
was proscribed, and had a reward set upon hia head. He intended 
to have made the secret cost the poet ^schylus his life, from speak- 
inff too freely of it in some of his tragedies.J The disgrace of Al- 
cibiadea proceeded from the same cause. Whoever had violated 
the secret, was avoided as a wretch accursed and excommunicated 

tPausonias in several passages, wherein he mentions the temple of 
ileuBiB, and the ceremonies pmctised there, stops short and dcclarea 
It proceed, because he had been forbid by a dream or vision. 



a the first thre« 

] the evening began the procession of ths 

Mftmcet; wnicn was laid upon an open chariot slowly drawn by 

oxen,} and fbUowed by great numbers of tlie Athenian t 



They alt carried mysterious baskets in their hands, filled with s) 
vera! things, which they took great care to conceal, and covers 
with a veiiof purpte. This ceremony represented the basket L 



which Proserpme out the flowers she was gathering when Pluto 
Beiied and carried tier off. 

The fifth day was called the day of the Thrchet; because at night 
the men and womev ran about with them in imitation of Cetai, 

tLlT.L».B.K 
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who, Inring ligbted a torch at the fire of Uonnt MiOM, mndGied 
about from place to pl&ce in search of her daughter. 

The sixth was the most faraoos day of all. It was called laechut, 
(he name of Bacchus, son of Jupiter and Ceres, whose statue was 
then broaght out with great ceremony, crowned with myrtle, and 
holding a torch in his hand. The procession began at Ceramieua, 
and passing through tiie principal places of the city, continued to 
BleQsis. The way leading to it waa colled the mcred uoy, and lajr 
across a bridge oyer the river Cephisua. This procession was very 
numerous, and generally consisted of thirtv thousand persona. 
*The temple of Eleusis, where it ended, was large enough to con- 
tain the whole multitude; and Strabo says its extent was equal ta 
Uuit of the theatres, which every body knows were capable of hold- 
ing a mach greater number of people. The whole way resounded 
with the sound of trumpets, clarions, and other musical instrrnnenta. 
Hymns were sung in honour of the goddesses, accoroponied with 
dancmg, and other extraordinary maris of rejoicing. The mute 
before mentioned, through the sacred way and over the Ccphisua, 
was the usual way: but after the Lacedtemoniana in the Pelopon- 
nesian war had fortified Decilia, the Athenians were obliged to 
make their procession by sea, till Alcibtades re-established um an- 

The seventh day v 
e<Habats, in which th( 
ley; without doubt, because it was at Eleusis the ^ddess first 
taught the method of raising that grain, and the use of it. The two 
following days were employed in some particular cefemonies, neither 
important uor remarkable. 

During this festival it was prohibited, under very ^at ponaltiM, 
to arrest any person whatsoever, in order to their being imprisoned, 
or to present any bill of complaint to the judges. It was regularly 
celebrated every (iflh year, that is, afler a revolution of four years; 
ud no histoiy observes that it was over interrupted, except upon 
the taking of Thebes, by Alexander the Great, + The Alheniajw, 
who were then upon the point of celebrating the great mysteriosi 
were so much affected with the ruin of that city, that they could 
Dot resolve in so general an affliction to solemnize a featival, which 
breathed nothing but merriment and rejoicing. J It was tontinued 
dotvn to the time of the Christian emperors; and Valentinian would 
have abolished it if PnBtextatuB, the proconsul of Greece, had not 
represented, in the most lively and affecting terms, the universal 
Mrrow which the abrogation af that feast would occasion amonr 
the people ; upon which it was Burred to subsist. It is supposM 
to have been finally suppressed by Tbeodocius the Great; aa were 
•U the Test of the Pagan eolemnitieri 

•He.l. Till. e.«S.LIz.p.3tgi t la. ta- vtL Aki. ^ OL 
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or tvaxma, oracleb, &«. 
Nothing IB more frequently mentioned in andent tustorj tiun 
MvcleB, augura, and divmatioos. No war was made, or colony oet- 
tied, notbii^ of coDsequence was undertaken, either public or pri- 
TBte, without the eods being' first consulted. This was a custoni 
aniversall; establidied amongst the Egyptian, ABSyrian, Grecian, 
•Dd Roman nutions ; which is no doubt a proof, as hits been already 
obeerved, of its being derived from ancient tradition, and that it had 
its origin in the religion and worsliip of the true God. It is not in- 
deed to be questioned, but that God, before the deluge, did manifest 
iiis will to mankind in different methods, as he has smce done to bis 
people, sometimes in his own person, and otna voce, sometimes by 
the ministry of angela or of prophets inspired by himself, and at 
Other times by apparitions or in dreams. When the descendants of 
Noah dispersed themselves into difierent regions, they carried this 
tradition along with them, which was every where retained, though 
altered and corrupted by the darkness and igooiuce of idolatry. 
None of the ancienta have insisted more upon the necessity of con 
Stilting the gods on all occasions by augurs and oracles than Xeno 
[Aon ; and Ee founds that necessity, as I have more than once ob- 
served elsewhere, upon a principle deduced from the most refined 
reasoQ and discernment. He represents in several places, that man 
of himself is very frequently iguoTont of what is advantageous or 
perniuouB to him ; that, far from being capable of penetrating tha 
future, the present itseU* escapes bim, so narrow and short-sighted 
is he in all his views ; that the slightest obstacles can frustrate his 
greatest designs; that only the divinity, to whom all ages are pre- 
sent, can impart a certain knowledge of the future to him ; that no 
other being has power to facilitate the success of his enterprises j 
and that it is reasonable to believe he will guide and protect those, 
who adore him with the purest affection, who invoKe bim at all 
times with the greatest constancy and fidelity, and consult him 
with most sincerity and resignation. 

or ACQ DBS. 

What a reproach it is to human reason, that so bright and Inmi- 
nous a principle should have given birth to the absurd reasonings 
and wretched notions in favour of the science of augurs and soolh- 



sayen, and been the occasion of espousing with blind devotion tba 
Biost ridiculous puerilities ! To msJie the most important affairs of 
state deiMtld upon a bird's happening to sing upon the tight or left 
band j upon the greediness of chickens in pecking their j^rain ; the 
iuspection of the entrails of beasts ; the liver's being entire and in 
good condition, which, according to them, did somB'-'r.-c.. •jnuraiy 
dsn^pear, without leavinir anv tniv u: maru of Its having ever 
subsisted t Tn 'bil»ii superstitious observances may be addM, ac- 
fncLsDt&l rencounters, words spoken by chance, and afterwarda turst- 
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cd into good or bad presB^ea, fiirebodinga, prodigiM, moHten, 
eclipses, comets, every extraordinary phenomenoa, every nnloTHeB 
accident, with an infinity of chimeras of the like nature- 

Whence could it happen, thatsomaDy zreatmen, illuBtriotUg«ne- 
nk, able politicians, and even learned pniloec^hera, have actuallf 
given in to such absurd imaginations? Plutarch, in puticular, so 
estimable in otlier respects, is to be pitied for hia servile obaovanca 
of the senseless castoms of the Pagan idolatry, ahd his riilieukHii 
credulity in dreams, signs, and prodigies. He tells us Bomewhera, 
that he abstained a great while from eating eggs upon account of 
■ dream, with which he has not thougtit fit t« moke us further ac^ 

The wisest of the Pagans did not want a just seOM of the ait of 
divination, and often spoke of it to each other, and even in public, 
with the utmost contempt, and in a mejiner suffideotly expreaaiva 
of ridicule. The grave censor, Cato, was of opinion, thatme sooth- 
sayer could not look at another without laughing. Humibal wai 
amazed at the simplicity of Frusias, whom he had advised to giva 
battle, upon his being diverted from it bv the inspection of the en- 
trails of a victim — " Wliat," said lie, " nave you more confidenca 
in the hver of a beast, than in so old and experienced a captain as 1 
am ?" MarcclluB, who had been hve times consul, and was engnr, 
said, that he bad discovered a method of not being put to a stand by 
the sinister fliglit of birds, which iras, to keep himself clote shut up 
in iiis litter. 

Cicero explains himself upon aueury without ambiguity or reaervo. 
Nobody was more capable of speaking pertinently upon it than him- 
self [as Mr. Morin obscrvea in his dissertation upon the same si^- 
ject.) As he was adopted into the college of BU^rs, ho bad made 
himself acquainted tvith the most concealed of their secrots, and haa 
ail possible opportunity of informing himself fully in their scienoe. 
That he did so, sufficiently appears from the two books he has toft 
us upon divination, in which it may be said be has exhausted th« 
subject. In his second, wherein he refutes his brother QuintUB, 
wlio had espoused the cause of the augurs, he disputes and defeats 
his false reasonings, with a force, and at the same time with so re 
fined and dehcate a raillery, as leaves us nothing to wish ; and ha 
demonstrates by proofs, that rise upon each other in their tbrcs, 
the fklsity, contrariety, and impossibility of that art.* But what i> 
very surprising, in the midst of sU his arguments, he takes occasion 
U> blame the generals and magistrates, who on importaot cmjunc- 
turcs. had contemned the prognostics ; and maintams, that the ue« 
«f them, OS great an abuse as it was in his own sense, ought never- 
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Uwl»M to b« raapected aa of regard to rdig^on, and tb« prqndiMi 
of tha people. 

AU that 1 hHv« hitherto said, tends to prove, that Paguusm waa 
divided into two wctB, almoBt equal enemiet of religion ; the one bj 
thrar BuperEtitiouB and blitid regard for the augun, the other bf 
their irreltgioQB contempt &nd derision of them. 

The principle of the first, founded on one side upon the ignorancQ 
Uid weakneaa of man in the affiure of life, and on the other upon 
the prescience of the Divinitv, and hie Alnitght;^ pravidence, wu 
true; but the conaequence deduced from it, in regard to the augurs, 
tUse and abenrd. They ongtit to have proved that it was ccrt&in 
the Divinity himself had established these external signs to denote 
tgis intenticois, and that he had obliged himself to a punctual con- . 
fcnnit^ to them upon til occauons : but thej had nothing of this kind 
tn theiT BTStem. The augura and soothsayers, therefore, vere tha 
eSbct and invention wT the ignorance, nahness, curiosity, and blind 
pnssiona of man, who presumed to interrogate (>od, and would oblige 
Cim to give answen upon his every idle imagination and unjust en- 
terprise. 

The others, who gave no real credit to any thing advanced by the 
■dence of the augurs, did not fail, however, to observe their trivial 
niemonies out of policy, for the better subjecting the minds of the 
poople to themselves, and to reconcile them to their own purposes 
n the asnstance of superstition ; but, by ^eir contempt for the au 
ffors, and the entire conviction of their falsity, they were led into a 
oiBbelief of the divine providence, and to despise religion itself, 
conceiving it inseparable from the numerous absurdities of this kind 
which tendered it ridiculous, and consequently unworthy a man of 

Both the oneand the other behaved in this manner, because hav- 
bif mistakea the Creator, and abused the light of nature, which 
ought have tatight them to know and to adore him, they were de> 
aervedlj abandoned to their own darkness, and absurd opinions i 
«nd U'we had not been enlightened by the true religion, even at 
Uja day we might have ^ven ourselves up to the same supentitions. 



No country was ever richer in, or more productive of oracles, than 
Sreece. T shall confine myself to those which were the most noted. 
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iriitch hail also their UngTia^, or bj reeoondiii^ buuM of Ymm, or 
bj the mouths of priests or pheetesBea. 

* The oracle of Trophonius in Bicotia, though he wa« only & aim- 
pie hero, was in great reputation. Afler many preliminary eeremo 
Dies, as washing in the river, ofiering sacriScet. drinking a watm 
called Lethe, from its quality of making people forget evcrv^in;, 
tite votaries went down into hit cave by email ladders througnV very 
narrow paaaige. At the bottom wae another little cavern, of whicn 
the entrance was also exceedingly small. There they laid down 
upon the ground, with a certain composition of honey in each hand, 
which they were indispensably obliged to carry with them. Their 
feet were placed within the opening of the little cave ; which was 
no sooner done than they perceived themselves borne mto it with 
great force and velocity. Futurity was there revealed to them, but 
not to all in the same manner; some saw, others heard wondera. 
From thence they returned quite stupified, and out of jheir senses, 
and were placed in the chair of Mnemosyne, goddces of memory, 
not without great need of her aaustance to recover their renient- 
farance, after their great fatigue, of what they had seen and heard ; 
admitting they baa seen and heard any thing at alh Pausaniaa. 
who had consulted that oracle himself, and gone through all thoaa 
eeremoniet, baa left a mom ample description of it ; to which t Plu- 
tarch adds some particular circumstances, which t omit, to avoid a 
tedious prolixity. 

1 The temple and oracle of Branchide. in the neighbourhood of 
Miletus, eo called from Branchns, the son of Apollo, was very an- 
cioit, and in great esteem with all the loDians and Doriaas of Asia. 
Xemea, in his return frwn Greece, burnt this temple, after tho 
priests had delivered its treasures to him. That prince, in return, 
granted them an establishment in the remotest parts of Asia, to «e- 
cure them against the vengeance of the Greess. Aft«r the war 
was over, the Milesians re-eetabliahed that temple with a magnii- 
cence, which, according to Strabo, surpassed that of all the other 
temijcfl of Greece. When Alexander the Great had overthrown 
Danus, he utterly destroyed the city where the priests Branchida 
had settled, of which their descendants were at that time in actual 
powe«eion, puiushing in the dnldreu the sacrilegious perfidy of their 
tethers. 

t Tacitus relates something very smgular, though not very pro- 
bable, of the oracle of Claros, a town of Ionia, in Asia Minor, near 
Colophon. " Germanicus." says he, "went to consult Apollo at 
Claros. It is not a woman that gives the answers there, as at Del- 
pbos. but a man chose out of certain families, and ahnost always of 
Hiletua. It BuiBcesto let him know the number and names of thoM 
who come to consult him. After which he retires uito a cave, and 
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hiving' drunk of the wmten of a spring within it, be delirera aiuwen 
ID veree upon wliat tlic persons have in their thoug'hts, though he m 
otleo ignorant, and knows nothing of composmg in a me&sure. It 
u said, that he forotold to GermanicuB hia sudden death, but in dark 
uid Biubiguoui) terma, according to the ciutom of oraclee." 

I omit a great number of other oracles, to proceed to the most fa- 
mous of them oil. It is very obvious that I mean the oracle of 
Apollo at DelpboR. He v/aa worshipped there under the name of 
the Pythian, derived from the serpent Python, which he had killed, 
or from a Greek word that sieTiifies to inquire, tm&lr&u, becauoe 
people come thither to consult him. From thence the Delphic 
priestess was called Pythia, and the games there celebrated, the Py- 
thian games. 

Delphos was an ancient tAtj of Fhocis in Achai. It stood upon 
the declivity, and about the middle of the mountain Pamsssus, bnilt 
opon a small extent of even ground, end surrounded with precipices ' 
that fortilied it without the help of art. * Diodorus says that there 
was a cavity up<m Pamafisus, from whence an exhalation rose, which 
made the goats dance and skip about, and intoxicated the brain, A 
shepherd having approached it out of a desire to know the cause of 
M extraordinary an effect, was immediately neized with violent agita- 
tions of body, and pronounced words, which, without doubt, he did 
not understand himself; however, they foretold futurity. Others 
made the same experiment, and soon it was rumoured throughout 
the neighbouring countries. The cavity was no longer approached 
without reverence. The exhalation was concluded to have some' 
thing divine in it. A priestess was appointed for the reception of 
its effects, and a tripod placed upon the vent, called by the Latins 
Cortina, perhaps from the skinf that covered it. From thence sho 
gave tier oracles. The city of Delphos rose inseiiEibly round about 
this cave, where'a temple was erected, which at lengtli became 
very magnihcent. The reputation of this oracle almost effaced, <ff 
at least very much exceeded that of all others. 

At first a single Pythia sufficed to answer to those who came to 
consult the oracle, not yet amounting to eiiy great number : but in 
process of time, when it grew into universal repute, a second was 
appointed to mount the tripod alternately with the first, and a third 
chosen to succeed in case of death or disease. There were otlier 
assistants besides those to attend the Pythia in the sanctuary, of 
whom the most considerable were called prophets ; i it was their 
business to take care of ibe sacrifices and to make the inspection 
into them. To tliese the demands of the inquirers were delivered 
either by word of mouth, or in writing, and they returned the aiH 
Bwers, as we shall see in the sequel. 
We must not confound the Pythia with tlie Sybil of Delphos. 

*TndtAiuwLUb.ilT.p.«S7,4S8. tCoitum. Illfgfiviu, 
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Tht ucMntf raproMnt tha latter u a worau that roved flian eotm- 
tTj to coautry, venting her predictions. She wha at the Mune time 
the Sybil of Delphos, Erythrs, Babylon, Cunw, and manj other 
pUcea, from her having resided in them all. 



The Pjtbia could Dot propbecv till she wm intosicited by the 
exhalation from the sanctuary. This miiaculout vapour had not the 
. effect at all times and upon all occasionB. Thegod wagnot alwajsin 
the inspiring humour. Atfint he imparted bisuelf only once a year, 
but at lengtb he was prevailed upon to visit the Pythia eveiy month. 
All days were Dot proper, and upon some it waa not petmitted to 
coniult the oracle. These unfortunate days occasioned an oracle's 
being siveu to Alexander the Great worthy of remark. He was 
at 0eTphoB to consult tha god, at a time when the prieetees pro- 
tended a was forbid to aek hun any questions, and would not enter 
the temple. Alexander, who waa always warm and tenacious, 
took hold of her by her arm to force her into it, when the cried 
out, "My SOD, you are invincible!" Upon which words he 
would have no other oracle, and was contented with that he had re- 

The Pythis, before she ascended the tripod, was a long time pre- 
pared for it by sacrifices, purifications, a feast of three days, and 
Biany other ceremonies. The god denoted his approach by the 
moving of a laurel that stood before the gatee of the teropte, which 
■hook also to its very foundations. 

As soon *as tha divine vapour, like a penetrMing fire, had diffused 
ilaeif thrdugh the entrails of the priestess, her hair stood uprigiit 
upon her bead, ber looks grew wild and furious, she foamed at the 
mouth, a sudden and violent trembUng seized her whole body, with 
all tbef symptoms of distraction and frenzy. She uttered at intervals 
some words almost inarticulate, which Uie prophets carefully col- 
lected. After she had been a certain time upon the tripod, she waa 
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MCOnmieted to ber call, where she genenlly contiDDed mutjr daya, 
to recover henelf of her fatigue ; and, ea Lucan B>yHi > sudden 
deal.h wu often either the rewud or puniBbment of her enthu- 



The prophets h&d poets under them, who made the oradci into 
verges, which were often bad enough, and save occasion to e», it 
was very eurpriain^ that Apolio, wno preeided in the choir of the 
Diiises, sbould inspire hie propheteaa no better. But Plutarch in- 
forms ii8, that the gud did not compose the veraea of the oracles. 
He inflamed the Pythia'e imagination, and kindled in her aoul that 
Uving light, which unveiled aU futurity to her. The words ^e ut- 
tered in the heat of her enChusiatim, havins' neither metbad nor con- 
nexion, and coming only by starts, to use that expression,! from the . 
bottom of her stomach, or rather from her belly, were collected with 
care by the prophets, who gave them afterwards to the poets to be 
turned into verse. These Apollo left to their own geniue and natu- 
ral talents ; as we may suppose he did the Pythia, when she com- 
posed verses, which, though not often, happened sometimes. The 
substance of the oracle was inspired by Apollo, the manner of ex- 
pressing it was the priestess's oirn ; the oracles were, however, often 
given in prose. 

The general characteristics of oracles were lambiguity, obscurity, 
and convertibility, to use that expression, so that one answer would 
agree with several various, and eometimee directly opposite events. 
By the help of' this artifice, the demons, who of themselves are not 
capable of knowing futurity, concealed their ignonmce, and amused 
the credulity of the Pagan world. When Crtesus was upon the 
pointof invading the Medea, be consulted the oracle of Delpbos upon 
the success of that wsr, and was answered, that by passing the 
river Halys he would ruin a great empire. What empire.' his 
own, or that of his enemies f He was to guess that; but what 
ever the event might be, the oracle could not fail of being in tha 
right. As much may be said upon the same god's answer to Pyi^ 



I repeatit in Latin, because the equivocahty, which equally impbea 

that Pyrrhus could conquer the Romans, and the Romans Pyrrhus, 
will not subsist in a translation. Under the cover of such ambi- 
guities, the god eluded all difficulties, and was never in the wrong; 

•Lib, T. f'Eyyaciu/iBBsc. 
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It miut, however, be c<HifesBed. that Bometimea the tnswer of tbe' 
oracle waa clear ajid circumstantial. I have related, in the hiatorj 
of Crtxsus, the strntB^m he made uaa of to assure himself of the ve- 
racity of the oracle, which was, to deina.nd of it, by hb ambaMador, 
what he was doing at a certain time prefiied. The oracle of Del- 
phoa replied, that lie waa cauaing a tortoise and a lamb to be dressed 
ID a, vessel of brass, which was really so.* The emperor Trajan 
made a like proof upon the god at Heliopolia, by sending hiin a let- 
tert sealed up, to which he ttemanded an answer. The oracle made 
no other return than to command a blank paper, well folded and 
sealed, to be delivered to him. Trajan, npon the receipt of it, 
was struck with ama£ement to see an aosvvei so correspondent with 
h» own letter, in which he knew be had wrote nothing. The 
wonderfiil facility^ with which demons can transfer themselves 
almost in an instant from place to piace, made it not impossible 
for them to give the two related answers, and ecem to foretell in 
oau country, what they had seen in another : which is TertuUian's 
opinion. 

Admitting it to be tnio, that some oracles have been followed 
precisely by the events foretold, we may believe, that God, lo pnniah 
the blind and sacrilegious credulity of the Pagan, has sometiniee per- 
mitted the demons to have a knowledge of things to come, and to 
(bretell them distinctly enough; which conduct of God, though very 
much above human comprehension, is frequently attested in the Holy 
Schptures. 

It has been questioned, whether the oracles mentioned in profane 
history should be ascribed to the operation of demons, or only to 
the malignity and imposture of men. Vandale, a Dutch physician, 
has maintained the latter; and Monsieur Fontenelle, when a young 
iiian,adoptedthatopinion,intheperEuaeion,touseiiisown words, that 
it was indifferent, as to the truth of Christianity, whether the oracles 
were the effect of the a^«icy of spirits, or a series of impostures. 
Father Baltus, the Jesuit professor of the Holy Scriptures in the 
university of Strasburgh, has refuted them both in a very solid piece, 
wbereiti he demonstrates invincibly, with the unanimous authority 
of the fathers, that the devils were the real agenta in the oracles. 
He attacks with equal force and success the rashness and presump- 
tion of the anabaptist physician, who calling in question the capacity 
and discernment of the holy doctors, absurdly endeavours to efface 
the high idea all true beUevers have of thoee great leaden of the 
church, and to depreciate their venerable authority, which is so 

•HacrMi.l.l.SBttirniit. e.iilll. 
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great ■ difficvky to bD who deviata fVom the priadplM of taclait 
tradition. And iT that wu ever certain and consentaneoiu ja 
any thiii|r, it b bo in this pout ; for ai] the fathers of the church, 
and ecclesiastical writers of all a^ea, maintain, and attest, that the 
devil was the authQr of idolatry in general, and of oraclei in parti- 

This opinion does not oppoM the belief, that the priests and 
piiestesses were frequently guilty of fraud and inooiture jn the an- 
swers of the oraclea: for is not the devil the &uer and prince of 
lies P — In the Grecian history we have Hen more than once the 
Delphic prieeteas suffer herself to be corrupted by presents. It 
was from that motive she persuaded the Lacedcmoniana to asaial 
Ibe people of Athens in the expulsion of the thirty tyrants ; th>I 
riie caused Deioaratua to be divnted of the royal dignity to make 
way tor Oeomeues ; and dressed up an oracle to support the impos- 
ture of Lysander, when he endeavoured to change the HuccessioD to 
the throne of Sparta. And I am apt to believe that Themial«:\e«, 
who well tnew the importance of^ acting against the Persians bj 
•ea, inapired the god with the answer he gave, " to defend them- 
■elvps with walls of wood."* Demostheues, convinced that the 
oracles were frequently sui^ested by passion or interest, and sns- 

DUog, with reason, that Pniiip had instructed them to speak in 
favour, baldly declared that the Pythia phiHpptzed, and bade 
the Athenians and Thebans remember, that Pericles and Epaminmi- 
das, instead of listening to, and amusing themselves with, the frivo- 
lous answers of the oracle, those idle bugbears of the base and cow- 
ardly, consulted only reason in the choice and execution of their 

The same father Baltus examines with equal success the cessa- 
tion of oracles, a second point in the dispute. Mr. Vandole, to op- 
pose with some advantage a truth so glorious to Jesus Christ, the 
eubverter of idolatry, had falsified the sense of the fathers, by mak- 
ing them say, " that oracles ceased precisely at the moment o( 
Cnrtst'a birth." The learned apologist for the fathers shows, that 
they all allege oracles did not cease till after our Saviour's birth 
and the preaching of the goa^ i not on a sudden, but m proportion 
*' his salutary doctrines being known to mankind, and gaini'V 



ground in the world. This unanimous opinion of the fati 
confirmed by the unexceptionable evidence of grtM nnmbera of 
pagans, who agree with them as to the end of tune when the oroclea 

What an honour to the Christian religion was this silence imposed 
apon the oracles by the victory of Jesus Christ? Every Chriati»n 
bad this power. fTeitullian, in one of his apologies, challengeg the 
Pagans to make the experiment, and consents that a Christiaii 
■hould be put to death if he did not oblige these givers of oracles to 

■ Pin. la DoHit p. Kt. t TwnO. Id Apala|. 
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wwiww :b4ii>at>k(>e dcvila. *Lanu)tina infinfM ni, lint tnerj 
Christian could biIcdcp them by only the eign of the cross. And 
mil ths world knows, that when Julian the Apostate was at Deplme, 
K suburb of Antiocb, to cooBult Apolto, the god, notwithBtajidinv all 
the Mcrifices offered to him, continued mute, and only recovered his 
Bpeech to auawer those who iaquired the cause of hia silence, that 
they mugt ascribe it to the interment of certain bodies in the neig'li- 
bourbood. Those were the bodies of Chriatiaii mtutyrc, amongst 
which was that of St. Babyhis. 

ThU triumph of the Christian religion ought to give us a due 
■enae of our obligations to Je«uB Christ, and at the same time, of 
tiie darkness to which all mankind were abandoned before his com- 
ing. We have seen, amongst the Carthaginians, tfathers and mo- 
tlien more cruel than wild beasts, inhumanly giving up their chil- 
dren, and annually depopulating their cities by destroyuig the mod 
florid of their youth in obedience to the bloody dictates of their ora- 
cles. Mid false gods. The victims were chosen without any regard 
to rank, sex, age, or condition. Such bloody executions were ho- 
noured with the name of sacridces, and designed to make the gods 
propitious. ■• What greater evil," cries Lactantius, " could they in 
flict in their most violent displeasure, than to deprive thoir adorers 
^all sense of humanity, to make them cut the throats of their own 
ebildren, and pollute tiieir sacrilegious hands with such execrable 
parricides I" 

A thousand frauds and impostures, openly detected at Delplios, 
■nd every where else, had not opened men's eyes, nor in the least 
diminished the credit of the oracles which subsisted upwards of two 
thouBBJid years, and was carried to an inconceivable hsight. even in 
the sense of the greatest men, the most prolbimd philosophers, the 
most powerful princes, and generaUy among the most civilized na- 
tions, and such as valued themselves most upon their wisdom and 
policy. The estimation they were in, may be judged from the mag- 
nificence of the temple of DelphiM, and the immense riches amassed 
in it through the superstitious creduUty of nations and monarche. 

|The temple of Delphos having been burnt about the tifly-eighth 
Olympiad, tife Amphyctions, those celebrated judges of Greece, took 
upon themselves the care of rebuilding it. They agreed with an 
architect ibr three hundred talents, which araoants to nine hundred 
thousand livres.} The cities of Greece were to furnish that sum. 
The inhabitants of Delphos were taxed a fourth part of it, and made 
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fatlieringa in all parts, even in foreign nations, for that serVicA. 
Ainasia, at that time king of Egypt, and the Grecian inhabitants of 
hia country, contributed considerable suma towards it. The A)c- 
meonidae, a potent familT of AtheDB, were charged with the conduct 
of the building, and made it more magnificent, by considertible addi- 
tions of their own, than had been propoaed in the model. 

Gygea, king ofLydia, and Ckesub, one of his BucccHsorB, enrich- 
ed the temple of Dclphos witli an incredible Dumber of preaents. 
Many* other princes, cities, and private peraonB, by their example, 
b a kind of emulation of each other, had heaped up in it tripods, 
vasea, tables, sliielda, crowns, chariots, and atatues of ?old and silver 
of all siaee, equaily infinite in number and value. The presents of 
gold which Crtesua alone made to this temple, amounted, according 
to Uerodotiia,* to upwarda of two hundred and fifty-four talentd; 
that is, about seyen hundred and sixty-two thousand French livres ;t 
and perhaps of thoae of silver to as much. Moal of these presenta 
. were in being in the time of Herodotus, [^^iadorus Siculus. addinff 
those of other princes to them, makes their amount ten thousand 
talents, or thirty millions of livres.J 

IIAmong the statues of gold, consecrated by Cioasue (n the temple 
of Delphos, was placed (hat of a female batter, of which ttiis was the 
occasion : Alyattus, Crmsus'a father, having married a second wife, 
by whom he had children, siie contrived to get rid of her eon-in-law, 
that the crown might descend to her own issue. For this purpose 
she engaged the temole baker to put poison into a loaf, that was to 
be served at the young prince's table. The woman, who was struch 
with liorror ut the crime, in which she ought !o have had no part at 
all, gave Crceeus notice of it. The poisoned loaf was served to tha 
queen's own children, and their death accured the crown to the law- 
fiil successor. When he ascended the throne, in gratitude to hia 
bcneraciren^ he erected a statue to her in the temple of Delphos. 
But may we conclude tliat apereon of so moan a condition could de- 
serve su great an honour > Plutarch ajiawers in the affirmative, and 
with a much better title, he says, than many of the ao much vaunted 
conquerors and heroes, who have acquired their fame only by mur- 
der BiLd devastation. 

It is nnl to be wondered, that such immense riches should tempt 
the avarice of mankind, and expose Delphos to beinc frequently pil- 
laged. Without mentioning more ancient times, XeriteB. who in- 
vaded Greece witli a million of men, endeavoured to seiie upon the 
spoils of the temple. Above a hundred years afler, the Phocians, 
near neighbours of Delphoa, plundered it at several times. The 
same rich booty was the aole motive of the irruption of the Gauia 
into Greece, under Brennus. The guardian god of Delphos, if we 
may believe historians, sometimes defended this temple by surjirising 
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prodigies ; and at otbcre, mther from incmpacitr or eonfurion, tuJfer- 
ed liituseir to be plundered. When Nero made this temple, so fk- 
DiouB tliroughout tbe universe, a vinil. and found in it live hundred 
tine brass lit&tues orUlustrioua men and goda to his Ukinsf. whicli had 
been consecrated to Apollo, (thiwe of goTi and silver having undoubt' 
ediy disappeared upon bis approach) he ordered tliein to be taken 
down, and, shippings them on board his veasels, carried them with 
him to Rome. 

Those who would be more particularly infbrtned concerning the 
oracteH and riches of the temple of Delphns, may consult some dis- 
Bertatioiis upon them, printed in the memoirs of the academy of 
Billet Leltra;* of which I have made good use, according to my 



OF THE GAMES AJ^D COMBATS. 

Games and combats made part of the religion, and had a riiare ID 
alninet ul) tbe festivals of the ancients; and Tor that reason it ie pro- 
per to treat of them in this place. Whether we consider their ori- 
gin, or the design of their institution, we Ehall not be surjirised at 
their being so much practised In the best governed states. 

Hercules, Theseus. Coslor.aurl PoIIuk. and the greatest heroes of 
antiquity, were not only the institutors or restorers of tliei ' ' 
thought it glorious to share in the exercise of them, and mcrii 
lo succeed tlierein. The eubduers of monsters, and of tlie coiiunon 
enemies of mankind, thought it no disgrace to them, lo aspire st the 
victories ui these combats; nor that the new wreaths, with which 
their brows were encircled in the BDlemmaation of these games, 
took any lusi're from those they had before acquired. Hence the 
most famous poets made these combats the subject of their vcrees; 
thu beauty of whose poetry, whilst it immortiiliEed themselves, seem- 
ed to promise an eternity of fame to those whose victories it so di- 
vin(-ly celebrated. Hence arose that uncommon ardour which ani- 
uiitcd all Greece to imitate the ancitint heroes, and Lke them, to 
fflgnaJizo themsolves in the public combats. 

A rc^Qson more solid, which results from the nahit« of these com- 
bats, and of the people who used them, may be given for their pre- 
val,;nce. The Greeks, by nature warlike, and eoualiy intent upon 
fornihigthe bodies and minds of their youth, introduced these exer- 
cises, and annexed honours to them, in order to prepare the yoim^rer 
sorts for the profession of arms, to confirm tlieir health, to render 
them stronger anil more robust, to inure them to fatigues, and to 
make tliennntropil inclose fight, in which (tlie uso ofiire armsbe* 
ing then unknown) the strength of body genersJly decided the vieto- 
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tf- ThsM •tUetic exerciaea mpplied the pkoe of those in oas 
•mongHt our nobility, as dancing, fendng, nding' the great horse, 
Jtrci but they did Dot confine themsejves to a grsceful mien, nor to 
the beauties of a shape and f««B; they were for joining strength to 
the chsTiDa of peteon. 

It IB true, tWae exerciscB, bo illustriouB by their fonnderB, and so 
UBetul in the ends at first propooed from them, introduced public 
masters, who taught them to young pereone, and practising tliem 
with Bucceea, made public show and astentBtion of their skill. Tliia 
tort of men applied themselves solely to the practice of this art, and 
carrying it to an excess, they formed it into a kind of science, by the 
addition of rules and refinements, often challenging each other out 
of A vain emulation, till at length they degenerated into a profeeaion 
of people, wbo, without any other employment or merit, exhibited 
themselves as a sight for the diversion of the public. Our dancing- 
masters are not unlike them in this respect, whose naturo] and ori- 
ginal de«ifnation was to teach youth a graceful manner of walking, 
sind a good address: but now we see them mount the sisge, and 
perform balleta in the ^b of comedians, capering, jumping, skip- 
ping,' and makinffa varietjr of strange, unnatural motions. We shall 
see, in the sequel, what opinion the ancients had of their profeeded 
combatants and wrestling-mssters. 

There were four kinds of games solemnized in Greece: The 
OlyMpu:,Mi called from Olympia, otherwise Pisa, a town of Elis in 
Peloponnesue; near which ihey were celebrated after the expiration 
of every four years, in honour of Jupiter Olympicus. The Pi/thic, 
•acred to Apollo Pythius,* bo called from the serpenl Python killed 
by him ; they were also celebrated every four years. The JVtmaan 
which took their name from Nemea, a city and forest of Pelopoune- 
sua, and were either instituted, or restored by Hercules, after he 
had slain the lion of the Nemean forest; they were solemnized every 
two years. And lastly, the lilhrnian; celebrated upon the lethmnt 
of Corinth, from four years to four years, in honour of Neptune. 

i Theseus was the restorer of them, and they continued even after 
the ruin of Corinth. That persona might be nreiw"^' ^ uiese puD 
he sports with grealerquiet and B»."-.t_v,;nero was a general bus- 
penaion of arms' •".. cesaaiion of soirtiiities tliroughont all Greece, 
'_-.jie ^ne 'ly^e of tiieir celebration. 

In those games, which were solemnized with incredible magnifi- 
cence, and drew together a prodigious concourse of spectatorsfrom 
all parts, a simple wreath was all the reward of the victors. In iho 
Olympic games it was composed of wild olive ; in tlie Pythic of lau- 
rel ; in the Nemrean of green parsley :1 and in the Isthmian, of the 
same herb. The institutors of these enmes implied from tUeuce, thn: 
honour only, and not mean and sordid interest, ought to be the mo- 
tive of great actions. Of what were men not capable, accustomed to 
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■ct Mlely from so f loiious gi principle !* We^ have seen, fat the Per- 
sian war, that TigraneB, one of tlie most considerablo captain* in 
die army of Xerxea, having' heard the prizes in the Grecian gamea 
deucribed, crieit out with astonishment, addressinK himself to Mir- 
donius, who commamJcd in chief, ■' llcavens ! a^nst what men are 
you leadinj; ua? Insensible to interest, Ihey combat only for glory !" 
Which exclamation, thougii looked upon by Xerxes as tm e&ct of 
abject fear, abounds with eenae and judghient. 

f It was from the same principle that the Roraans, whilst they be- 
stowed upon other occasiona crowns of gold of great value, persist- 
ed always in giving only a wreath of oaken leaves to him who saved 
the life ofa citizen. " Oh manneTs, worthy of eternal remem- 
brance !" cries Pliny, in relating this laudable custom, " O grandeur, 
truly Roman, that would assign no other reward but honour for the 
preservation of a citizen ! a service, indeed, above all reward ; there- 
by sufficiently evincing their opinion, that it was criminal to save 
a man's life from the motive of lucre and interest!" Omoretitltr- 
not, qid tanta opera honore loio doruuterint i el aim reliquat coroiuu 
aura ronuMndarenf, lalntem civiM in prtHo eiae nol-utrmt ctara pro- 
futiont itrvari ^uul/m )iomiacmnef(u eite Ivtrica ~ ' 



ter, the greatest of the gods ; instituted by Hercules, the lirst of 
the heroes; and celebrated with more pomp and magniticence, 
amidst & greater coacourse of spectators from all parts, than any of 
the rpst. 

]If Pausanias maybe believed, womea were prohibited to be 
present at them upon pain of death; and during tlicir continuancet 
It was ordained, that no woman should approach the place where 
the games were celebrated, or pass on that side of the river Alpho- 
us. One only was so bold as to violate this law, and slipped in dis- 
guise among the combatants. She was tried for the oifence, and 
would have suffered for it, aceording to tiie law, if the judges,!!! re- 
gard to her father, her brother, and her son, who hod all been vic- 
tors in the Olympic games, had not pardoned her offence, and saved 
ber life. 

This law was very conformable to the Grecian manners, amongst 
whnm the ladies were very reserved, seldom appeared in pubfic^ 
had separate apartments, qalled Gyrmcta, and never ate at tabla 
with the men when strangers were present. It was certainly in- 
eonsistent with decency to admit them at some of the games, as 
those of wrestling, and the pancratium, in which the combatants 
fought naked. 

t The some Pausaniastella ua in another place, that thepriesteii 
of Ceres had an honourable seat in these games, and that virgiui 
were not denied the liberty of being present at them. For my 
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the reason of such iDconsUtwcy, which in 
deed seenu incredible. 

The Greeks thought nothing- compirable to the victory in 'Jicei 
games. They looked upon it fts the perfection of glory, and did no 
believe it permitted to mortnJe to desire any thing bpyond it. * Ci 
cero asBureB us, that with them it was no leas honourable than tfa4 
consular dimity in its original Eplendour with the ancient Romans 
And in another place he says, that f to conquer at the Olympia wai 
almost, in the aenae of the Grecians, more great and glorious thaA 
to receive the honour of a triumph at Rome. Horace speaks in stilt 
Btron^r terms upon this kind of victory, i He is not afraid to say 
that '* it exalts the victor above human nature ; they were no long- 
er men, but gods." 

We eliall see hereafter what extraordinary honours were paid to 
the victor, of which one of the moat affecting was, to dale the year 
with his name. Nothing could more effectually enliven their en- 
deavours, and make them regardless of expenses, than the assur- 
ance of immortaJjzing their names, which for the future would ba 
annexed to the calendar, and in the front of all laws made in th« 
Bwne year with the victory. To this motive may be added, the joy 
of knowing, that their prnises tvould be celebrated by the moat fa- 
mous poets, and share in the enterrxtnment of the most illustrioua 
assemhlies; for Ihese odes were sung in every house, and had a 
part in every entertainment. What could be a more powerful in< 
centivo to a people, who had no other object and "JTri than that of 
human glory? 

I shaU confine myself upon this head to the Olympic games 
which continued five days ; and shal! describe, in as brief a manner 
as possible, the several kinds of combats of which they were com- 
posed. Mr. Burette has treated this subject in several disserta- 
tions printed in the memoirs of the academy of Beila Leitret,- 
wherein purity, perspicuity, and elegance of style are united with 
prolbund erudition. 1 maie no scruple in appro priatine; to my use 
the riches of my brethren; and, upon the subject of the Olympic 
games, have made very free with the late Abbe Massieu's remarks 
upon the odes of Pindar. 

The combats, which had the greatest share in the solemnity of 
tbe public games, were boxing, wrestling, the pancratium, the 
diecus or quoit, and racing. To these may be added the exer- 
cises of leaping, throwing the dart, and thatof the trochus or wheel; 
but as these wore neither unportant, nor of any great reputation, I 

■ OlymplDruin vtcHBU, arccli unnilaliu llle ■nlJquui vldtbanir. TdkbL QiMOt 
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■haU content myself with having only motioned them in tfaw place. 
Fur ttie bi;lier methodising the )^ticulars of these games and exer' 
cisea, it will be necessary to begin with on &ccounl of the AtbietM, 
or combatante. 



or THE ATBLETjE, o 

The term Athletn is derived from the Greek word l^tci which 
•ignifies labour, combat. This name wae given to those who exer- 
cised themselves with deiri^ to dispute the. prizes in the public 
games. The art by which they formed themaelvea for these ea- 
co-jnter« wag called Gvmnaslic, from the Athlete's practiaingnaked. 

Those who were designed for this prot'easion frequented, from 
their moat tender age, the Gymnasia or Paltestrte, which were a 
kind of academies maintained for thai purpose at the public expense- 
In thnsB places, such young people were under the direction of 
difierout masters, who employed the most efiectua! methods to inure 
their bodies for the fotigues of the public games, and to fonn them 
fiw the combati. The regimen they were under was very hard and 
severe. At first they had no other nourishment but dried tige. nuts, 
•oft cheese, and a gross heavy sort of bread, caUed ^e^k. They 
were ahsohitely forbid the use of wine, and enjoined continence ; 
whico Horace expresses thus :• 



St.?aul, by an allusion to the Athlette, exhorts the Conncnians, near 
whose city the Isthmian games were celebrated, to a sober anil 
penitent life. " Those who strive," aavs he, " for the niastery, aro 
temperate in all things ; now they do it to obtain a corruptible 
crown, but we an incorruptible." fTertulliiiu uses tho same thoHght 
to encourage the martyrs. He makes a comparison from what tlie 
hopes of victory made the AthletK endure. He repeats the severe and 
painful exercises they were obliged to undergo ; the continual an 
guish and constraint, in which theypastthebest veers of their lives; 
end the voluntary privation which they imposed upon Ihemselvea, 
of all that was most aSccting and grateful to the passions. It is 
true, the Athlets did not always observe so severe a regimen, but 
at length substituted in its stead a voracity and indolence extremely 
remote from it> 
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The Athlete, before their mterciaeB, were rubbed with oils Mtd 
ointmenU. to make their bodies more eiipplo ajid vi^uroua. At lirat 
they iiuule use of a belt, with an apron or > gcait' Ituiteiied tu it, lur 
tbeir more decent appesrance iii the combats ; but ant of tlie coin- 
batanttf happening to lose the victory by this covering b tailing off, ijiat 
tccident was the occasion of sacriUcing modesty to convenience, and 
retrenching the apron for the future: but the Athlette were oniy 
naked in some exercises, as wrestling, boxing, tlie pancratium, and 
the foot-race. They praciised a Itind of noviciate in the Gymnasia 
for ten months, to accomplish theniselves in the several exercLaes by 
assiduous application ; and this they did iu the presence of such as 
curiosity or idleness conducted to look on. But when the celebra- 
tion of the Ulympic games drew nigh, the Athletie wiio were to ap- 
pear in them, were kept at double exercise. 

Belbre they were admitted to combat, other proofe were required; 
as to birth, none but Greeks were tu be received. Ir was aiiiO ne- 
cessary tiiat their manners should be unexceptionable, and their con- 
dition fiee. No stranger was admitted to combat in the Ulympic 
games; and when Alexander, the son of Amyntas, kin^ of Micedun, 
presented himself to dispute the prize, his competitors, without any 
regard to the royal dignity, oppt^eil hia reception as a Mace<loniaii, 
and consequently a barbarian and a stranger ; nor could the judges 
be prevailed upon to admit him till he had proved, in due form, bia 
family originally descended from the Argives. 

The persons who preside in thegames, called A^onolhebtt ^Iklo- 
Iheta, and Heilanodiea, registered the name and country of each 
champion ; and upon the opening of the games a herald proclaimed 
the names of the combatants. They were then made to take an 
oath, that they would religiously observe the several laws prescribed 
in each kind of combat, and do nothing cont.rary to the established 
orders and regulations of the ffames. Fraud, artifice, aad excessive 
violence, were absolutely prohibited; and the maxim so generully 
received elsewhere that it is indifferent whether an enemy is conquer- 
ed by deceit or valour, was banished from these combats. The ad- 
dress of a combatant, expert in all the turns ofhis art, who knew how 
to shift and fence dexterously, to put the ch:icge upon his adversary 
with art and subtlety, and to improvetheleast advantages, must not 
be confounded here with the cowardly and knavish cunning of one, 
ivho, without regard to the laws prescribed, employs the most un- 
fair means to vanquish his competitor. Those who disputed the 
prize in the several kinds of combats, drew lots for their precedency 
m tliem. 

it it time to bring our champions to blows, and to run over the 
difi^nt kinds of combats in wiiich they exercised themselves. 



Wrestling is one of the most ancient exercises of which w 
tay knowledge, having been practised in the time of tha oati 
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' u tho wrestling of the angel wi^ Jacob prevea.* Jteob mpportcd 
the Angel's attiu^k so vigoroualy, that perceiving ho could not throw 
■o rough a wrestler, he was reduced to make hun tune bj touching 
the Hinew of his thigh, which inunediaxejy ihrunk up. 

WrestUng among the (ireeks, aa well ■• other nathuu, wu 
practised at first with airaplicity, little art, and in a natunt man- 
ner; the weight of the bodv and the strength of the miucles haring 
more share in it than ad(h«ai and skill. Theseus was the first 
that reduced it to the method, and rctined it with the rules of art. 
He wfts also the lirat who established the public schools, callcHl 
Palteitra, where the young people had masters to instruct them 

The wrestlers, before the; began the combat, were rubbed all 
OFcr in a rough manner, and afierwarda anointed with oils, which 
added to the strength and flexibility of their limbs. But aa this 
ttDction, in making the skin too slippery, rendered it difficult for them 
to take good bold of each other, they remedied that inconvenienca, 
sometimes by rolling themselves in the duat of the PabBstre, some- 
times by throwing a fine sand upon each other, kept for that purpoae 
in thi; XystR, or porticoes of the Gymuaaia. 

Thus prepared, the wrestlers began their combat. They were 
matched two against two, and sometimes several couples contended 
M the same time. In this combat the whole aim and design of the 
wrestlers was to throw their adversary upon the ground. Both 
strength and art were employed for this pur;.OEe: — they seized each 
other by the arms, drew forwards, pushed backwards, used manv 
distortions and twislioga of the body ; locking their limbs into each 
others, seizing by the neck, throttling, (jresaingin their arms, atrufc 
gtinr, plying un all sides, lifting ftom the ground, dabhing their 
heaJa togetlier like rams, and twisting one unonher' ■ i 'I'ne 
most considerable advantage iRtiii: Mi^siurr » an wh» -a. -uuie nun- 
self master o'^ liis ucversarvs i<-gs, <ji' woicu a lal! was the immedi* 
attr CO luseuu Slice. Fromwhence?lsutussaysinhi3PHeudolus,speali- 
mg of wine, f" He is a dangerous wrestler, he presently takes one by 
the heels." The Greek terms i«ffiii*.(^«i and *Tijrifiit, and the 
Latin word (up/iJnntare, seemed to imply, that ooeot Liii/se arts con. 
sisted in stooping down to seize the antagonist under the soles of 
his feet, and in raising tbem up to give him a fall- 
In this manner the Athletm wrestled standing, the combat ending 
with the fall of one of the conipetiturs. But when it happened that 
the wrestler who was dowudrew his adversary along wilh him, either 
by art or accident, the combat continued upon the sand, the aittago. 
niste timibting and twining with each other a thousand diScrent 
ways, till one of them got uppermost, and compelled the other ts 
ask for quarter, and confess liimself vanquish ed. There was t 
tniro *trtiif wriisiiing cai:ed Kt^a^ts^tauit. from the Athletas's only 
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nsin^ their lundB in it, withont tiking hold of the body, u in the 
other kinds ; and this ezerciic served as a. prelude to the greater 
oombaL It coasiBted in intermingling their nngcn and in squeezing 
them with all their force ; in pushing one another, by joining the 
paliuB of their hands together ; in twisting their fiugera, wrists, 
and other joints of the ann, without the assistance of any other 
member : and the victory was his who obUged his opponent to aak 
quarter. 

The combatants werp to fight three times succeesiTely, end to 
throw their antagonistB at least twice, before the prize could be tul- 
Judged to them. 

*Homer describes the wrestling of Ajnx and Ulysses ; Ovid, that 
of Hercules, and Achclous; Lucan, of Hercules and Antsus; and 
the Tbcbaid of Statius, that of Tydeus and Agylleus. 

The wrestlers of greatest reputation amongst the Greeks, were 
Milo of Croton, wJiose history I have related elsewhere at large, 
and Polydamas. The latter, alone and without arms, killed a lu- 
riouB li<Hi upon mount Ulympue, in imitation of Hercules, whom he 
proposed tobiniself asa model in this action. Another time, having 
seiEed a bull by one of his hinder legs, the beast could not get louee 
without leaving his hoof in his handB. He could hold a chariot be- 
hind, while the coachman whipt his horses in vain to make ;hEm go 
fortvard. Darius Nothus, king of Persia, hearing of his prodigious 
Btrengtb, was desirous of seeing him, and invited bint Co buea- 
Three soldiers of that prince's guard, and of thai band which tlie 
Persians called immortal, esteemed the niost warlike of their troopo, 
were ordered to fall upon him : our champion tbught and kiUed ihew 
^11 three. 



Boxing is a combat at handy -blows, from whence it derives its no me. 
The combatants covered their fists with a kind of otliinsive arms, 
called Cettut, and their heads with a sort of leather cap, to defend 
theit temples and ears, which were most CTpoaed to blows, and to 
deaden their violence. The Ceatus was a kind of gounl!et,or glove 
made of strape of leather, and plated with brass, lead; or iron, with- 
inside. Their use wa; to strengthen the hands of the combataiHB, 
and to add violence to the blows. 

Sometimes the Athietee come immediately to the most violent 
blows, and began with charging in the most furious manner ; some- 
times whole hours passed in haraeslTig and fatiguing each othe , i y 
a continual extension of their arms, rendering each other's blows 
inetfectual, and endeavouring in that manner of defence to keep off 
their adversary. But when they fought with the utmost fury, they 
aimed cMefly at the bead and faoc, wliich parts they were most 

• DIad. I. mil. T. TOe, Ju. OtU MuUbl L Ix. *. 31, Ac nan. t. Ir. t. tit. Slat I 
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earefiil to defend, hj either Bvoidiog or catching tba Uom Tude tt 
tbaia. When a, combntsnt came on to throw himself with all his 
force uid vi^ur upon another, they had a Burprising addresB in 
avoiding the attack by a nimble turn of the body, which threw the 
imprudent adversary down, and deprived him of the victory. 

However fierce the combatants were against each otlier, their 
being exhausted bj the length of the combat would frequently re- 
duce them to I he necessity of making a truce | upon which the bat- 
tie was suspended for Borne minutes, that wf re employed in recover- 
ing their fatigue, and rubbing ofi* the sweat in which they were 
bathed : afler which they renewed the fight, till one of them, by let- 
ting fall his arms through weakneEs, or by swoouing away, explain- 
ed that he could no longer support the pain or fatigue, and deBired 
quarter ; which wils confessing himself vanquished. 

Bosing was one of the rudest and moBt dangerous of the gymnas- 
tic combats ; because, beside the danger of bemg crippled, tlie com- 
batants ran the hazard of their Uvea. They sometunes fell down 
dead, or dying, upon the sand, though that seldom happened except 
the vanquished perBon pereisted too long in not acknowledging Ms 
defeat : yet it was common for them to quit the Sght with a counte- 
nance so disfigured, that it was not eaey to know them afterwards j 
carrying away with th»n the sad marks of their vigorous resistance, 
such.as bruises, contusioDB in the face, the loss of an eye, tiieir teetli 
imockcd out, their jaws broken, or some more considerable fracture. 

We find in the poets, both Latin and Greek, several descripliona 
of this kind of combat. In Homer, that of Epeus and Euryalus ;* 
in Theocritus, of Pollux and Amycust in ApoUoniua Rhodius, the 
same battle of Pollux and Amycus ; m Virgil, that of Dares and En- 
tellus; and in Statius, and Valeriua, Floccus, of several other 
combatants. 



The Pancratinmf waa so called from two Greek words, which 
signify that the whole strength of the body was necessary for suc- 
ceeding in it. It united boxing and wrestling in the same fight, 
borrowing from one its manner of struggling and fiinffing, and tram 
the other the art of dealing blows, and of avoiding them with sue* 
cese. In wrestling it waa not permitted to atrike with the hand, 
dor in boxing to seise each other in the manner of wrestlers: but 
in thu Pancratium, it was^not only allowed to malce use of all tha 
gripes anil artifices of wTcstling, but the hands and feet, and even 
the teeth and nails, might be employed to conquer an antagonist. 

This combat was the most rough and dangerous. A Pancrattait 
in the Olympic games, called Arrichion, or Arrachion, perceiving 
himself almost suffocated by his adversary, who hod fast hold of him 

• IHwior, rdrl. ull. Ai(n»iit. L IL JEatU I TlubaU. L tL AnootiU. 1 'I 
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bj the thioat, at tb« Bame titne thit he held bim by tlin Toot broke 
one of hia enemy's toei, the extreiiMuiguieh of whicn ociiKcd him 
to ask quarter at the very inBtaQt ArricluoD him^f expired. Tbe 
AgonouieUe crowned Arrichion, tbou^ dead, and proclaimed him 
victor. PhiloatTatue haa lefl ua a verjr lively deacriplioii of a paint- 
ing whicb lepreaented thia combat. 



The DiscuB wa»a kind of quoit of around form, made Hometime* 
of wood, but more frequently of atone, lead, or other metal, as iron 
or braae. Those who uaed thia eierciae were called Discoboli, that 
ia, Dingers of the Discu*. The epithet ciTon-^io, which stgnifiea 
borne vpott (Ae ikouliUrt, given to this instrument by Homer, suffi- 
ciently showB that it was of too weat weight to be carried from 
place to place in the hands only, and that the shoulders were neces- 
aaiy for the support of such a burden any apace of time. 

The intent of this exercise, as of aimuat al) the othera, was to in- 
vigorate the bodv, and to make it more capable of supporting tbe 
weight and use uf arms. In war they were often obli^d to carry 
Buch loads, as appear excessive in these days, either ol provisions, 
ftscines, paJlisades ; or in scaling of walls, when, to equal the height 
of them, several of the besiegers mounted upon the ehoulders of 
oach other. 

The Athletffi, in hurling the Discus put themselves into the beat 

Cture they could, to add force to their cast. They advanced one 
;, upon which leaning the whole weight of their bodies, they pois- 
ed the Discus in their handc, and then whirling it round severo] 
times almost horizontally to add force to its motion, they threw it 
off with their joint strength of hands, arms, ajid body, which had al] 
a share in the vigour <» the diecbarge. He that flung the Discus 
f^best was the victor. 

The most famous paiiktera and sculptors of antiquity, in their en- 
deavours to represent naturally the attitudes of the Discoboli have 
lef^ posterity many maaterpiecca in their several orta. Quiutiliui 
exceedingly extols a atatue of that kind, which had been finished 
with infinite care and application by the celebrated Myron : •" What 
can be more finished, or express more happily tbe muscular di&tor- 
tioDS of the body in the ezercise of tbe Discus, than the Discobolus 
of MyroD .'" 



The Greeks gave thia name to an exercise composed of five 
other.'*. It was the common opinion that those fiv.e exercises were 
wrestling, running, leaping, throwing the dart, and the Discus. It 
was believed this sort of combat was decided in one day. and some- 

* ttniJ iam UMoitau M aUlnntiuii, qaua M Ule Dimolnln Urmkl QulDtll. lik. 
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tunes thpBune aiomng; mud thai the prise, vriucb ma liiigleieonU 
nol be given but to the victor in all tboBe exercite*. 

The exercise of leaping, ind throwing^ the Javelin, of which tba 
first coiiBiflted in leaping a certain length, and the other, in hitting s 
BMuk with K javelin at a certain distance, contributed to the fbrnung 
of a Roldier, by making him nimble and active in battle, and export 
in flinging the apear and dart. 



Of all the exerciaee which the Athletn cultivated with bo much 
pains and Industry Ibr their appearance in the public games, nm- 
ning was in the highest estimation, and held the foremoat in rank. 
The Olympic games generally opened with rocee, and were so- 
lemnized at first with no other exercise. 

The place where the Athlete exercised themselves In running 
woa generally called the ttadium by the Greeks; as was that where- 
in they disputed in earnest for the prite. As the lists or course for 
these fames was at first but one * Stadium in length, it took its 
name trom that measure, and was called the Stadium, whether pre~ 
cisely of that extent, or of a much greater. Under [hat denomina- 
tion was included not only the space in which the Athletn ran, but 
also that which contained the spectatora of the gymnastic games. 
The place where the Athlets contendediwaseaUeifScamma, trom its 
lying lower than ths rest of the Stadium, on each side of which, and 
at its extremity, ran an ascent or kind of terrace, covered with seats 
and benches upon which the spectators were seated. The moot 
remarkable parts of the Stadium were its entrance, middle, and ex 
tremity. 

The entrance of the course was marked at first only by a line 
drawn on the sand, from ride to ride of the Stadium. To that at 
length was substituted a kind of barrier, which w&s only a cord 
struined tight in the front of the horses, or men that otre to run- ft 
waa sometimes a rail of wood. The opening of this barrier waa the 
signal for the races to start. 

The middle of the Stadium was reniarkable only by the circum- 
stance of having the prizes allotted to the victors set up there. St. 
ChrysDstom draws a fine comparison from this custom ; " As the 
juf^es," says he, " in the races and other games, expose in the 
miiMof the Stadium, to the view of the champions, the crowns which 
they are to receive ; in the like manner, the Lord, b; the mouth of 
his prophets, has placed the prizes in the midst of the course, which 
he cteaigng for those who have the courage to contend for them." 

At the extremity of the Stadium was a goal, where the foot-rocea 

lu,i. iLc. 119. •iibandredr.eiliie.tu^ni. PIlD) uy>. lib. il. c. 93. ihu li »u bIi huB- 
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ended, but in tboM in cbuiots tai horma they were to ma aereral 

times round it without Btoppios, uid mflerwaTda conclude the race 
b; reg;Bimng the other excrenutj of the lists, from whence they 

There were three kinds of ncee, the tdiuiot, the hone, and the 
foot-race. I thm begin with the lut, u the most simple, natural, 
uid ancient. 



The numers, of whatever number they were, ranged themselvea 
in a line, ai^er having drawn lota for their places. *Wbil£t they 
waited the signal to start, they practieed, bj way of prelude, Tarioua 
motions to awaken their activity, and to keep their limbs pliable, 
and in a right temper. They kept themselves in wind by small 
leaps, and making little excursions, that were a kind of trial of their 
■peed and agility. Upon the signals being given, they Sew towards 
the goal, with a rapidity scarce to be followed with the eye, which 
waa solely to decide the victory : for the Agonistic laws prohibited, 
upon the most ignominiauB penalties, the attaining it by any foul me- 
thod. 

In the umple race, the extent of the Stadium was run hut once, 
at the end of which the prize attended the victor, that is, he who 
came in first. In the race called A/aui,*-, the competitors ran twice 
that length, that ia, after having arrived at the goal they returned to 
the barrier. To these may added a third sort, called Ai>.ijc^ii, which 
was thelongest of all, as its name implies, and was composed ofseve 
ral Diauli. Sometimes it consisted of twenty-tbur 8ta^ backwards 
and forwards, turning twelve times round tlie goal. 

There were runners in ancient times, as well amongst the Greeks 
as Romans, who were much celebrated for their swiftness, f Pliny 
tells us, that it was thought prodigious in Fhidippides to run eleven 
hundred and fiirty Stadia] between Athena and Laccdemon in the 
space of two days, till Anystis, of the latter place, and Philonidee 
Ibe runner of Alexander the Great, made twelve hundred Sladiat io 
one day, from Sicyon to Elis. These runners were denominated 
wtft/fi/fi,ita we find in that passage of Herodotus,!] which meutiona 
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Pliidtppides. Is tbo conmUte of F<ntriw wad TipMima, in tlw 
reign of Nero, & boy of nine yean old nm aevtfnty-five thouwnd pa- 
ces' between noon and night Pliny addd, tbot in his time ther* 
were runnerB, who litn one hundred and sixt; thotwajid p&cevf in 
t}ie circus. Our wonder it Bucb ■ prodigioua speed will iQcreue, 
continues he, [ if we reflect, that when Tiberiua went to Gennanj 
to his brother DruBUfi, then at the pobt of death, he could not arriTe 
there in less than four and twenty houra, though the divtaoce wai 
but two hundred thousand paces,} and be ran with three pout 
cbaisesy with the utmoat diligence. 

II. OF TBK BOB>l>IlACU. 

The race of a nnsle horse with a rider was len celebrated anK-ng 
the ancients, yet it Dad its favourers unongat the most coaBideiuble 
persons, and even kings thenuelvee, and was attended with uo- 
commoa glory to the victor. Pindar, in his first ode, celelratea a 
victory ot this kind, obtained by Hiero, king of Syracuse, to whom 
he gives the title of Kixtt, that is, Viclor in lAe Korn racti which 
name was (^veu to the horses carrying only a aingle rider, KiuTK> 
Sometimes the rider led another horae by the bridle, and then the 
horses were cslled Deaullarii, and their riders Detullorei; bccausB 
afler a Dumber of turns in the Stadium, they changed horses, bjdes- 
teroualy vaulting from one to the other. A surpriaing address waa 
necessary upon ttus occasion, especially in an age unacquainted with 
the uae of stirrups, and when the horses had no saddles, which made 
the leap still more difficult. Among the African troops there were 
also cavalryU called Demiloret, who vaulted from one horse to an- 
other, aa occasion required ; and these were genenJl^ Wumidiana. 

III. OF THE CnUIIOT-nACES. 

This kind of race waa the most renowned of all tho exercises need 
in the games of the ancients, and that troni whence most honour K- 
donnded to the victors ; which is not to be wondered iit, if we con> 
■ider whence it arose. It is plain that it was derived from the con- 
stant custom of princes, heroes, and great men, of fighting in battle 
DDon chariots. Homer has an infinity of examples of this kind. 
This custom being admitted, it is natural to suppose it very agree- 
able to those heroes, to have their chnrioteeie as expert as possible 
in driving, B 1 tjieir success depended, in a. very ereat measure, upon 
the addresB of their drivers. It was anciently, therelbre, only m 
persons of the first consideration, that this office was confided. 
e aroaa a laudable einulattan to excel others iii the art ofeuid- 
' much, in 
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ardCT U sncceed. The high nnk of ths pencaw who made iise of 
chariots, enaobledt u it always happeiu, an exercise peculiar to 
tbero. The other exeraisea were adapted to private soldiers and 
horsemea, as wrestling, riuming, and the single horse-race; but the 
use of ciiariots in the field was always reserved to princes, and go 
nerala of armies. 

Hence it was. Chat all those who presented themselves in the 
Olympic games to dispute the prize in the chariot-races, were per 
sons coQHiderable either for their riches, their birth, their employ 
menta, or greal actions. Kings themselves eagerly aspired to tiut 
glory, from Che belief that the title of victor in these games wa« 
:e inferior to tliat of conqueror, and that the Olymjiic palm added 
'■ *■ ' "' ' ' '' ■'" """ """"ir's udes inform US 

e of that opinion. 
carried the same 
ambition much higher. Phihp of Macedon had these victories 
stamped upon his coins, and sceiped as much gratified with them aa 
with those obtained against the enemies oiIub state. '''AH tha 
world knows tlic answer of Alexander the Greal on this subject. 
When his friends asked him whether he would not dispute the prize 
of the races in these games .' Yet, said he, if kingi were io be tny 
antagonuti- Which shows, that he would not have disdained these 
contests, if there had been competitors in them worthy of him. 

The chariots were generally drawn by two or four horses, ranged 
abreast: biga, quadrigct. SometioieB mules suoplied '^^ oiact of 
horses, and then the chariot was caiiec iwut. Pmcar, m toe fifth 
ode of his first book, cejeorates one Paaumis, who had obtained K 
"'.^•^ victory, one oy a chariot drawn by four horses, -ridtirrvi 
anotner by one drawn bv mules, i-mti ; and the third by a single 
horse, niiniTi, which the title of the ode expresses. 

These ctiariote, upon a signa] given, started together from a placs 
called C^rcem. Their places were regulated by lot, which was not 
an indifferent circumstance ts to the victory ; for as they were to 
turn round a boundary, the chariot on the loft was nearer than 
those on the right, which consequently had a greater compass to 
take. It appears from several passages in Pindar, and especially 
from one m Sophocles, whicb I shall cite very soon, that tney ran 
twelve times round the Stadium. He that came in first the twelfth 
round was victor. The chief art consisted in taking the best ground 
at the turning of the boundary ; for if the charioteer drove too near 
it, he was in danger of dashing the chariot to pieces ; and if be 
kept too wide of it, hie nearest antagonist might cut between him, 
and get foremost. 

It IS obvious that these chariot-races could not be run without 
■ome danger; fiir as the f motion of the wheels was very rapid, and 
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it wu requinte to ^raze >fainst the boundaiy in tunung, the least 
error in driving would have broken the chariot in pieces, and might 
have dsngerouely wounded the charioteer. An example of which 
we find in the ulectra of Sophocles, who gives an admirable de- 
scription of a chariot-race run by ten competitota. The pretended 
0™teB, at the twelfth and last round, which was to decide the vic- 
toiy, having only one antagonist, the rest having been thrown out, 
was BO unfortunate as to break one of his wheels a^inst the boun- 
dary, and falling out of his seat entangleil in the reins, the horses 
dragged him violently forwards along with them, and tore him to 
pieces- But this very seldom happened. *To avoid Buch danger, 
Nestor gave the following directions to his son Autilochus, who was 
going to dispute the priie in the chariot-race. My ion, says he, 
arm your horitt at ntar ai paiiiblt to the boundary ; for wAtcA rea- 
son, alwayi incline your bndy over your chariot, get the UJl of your 
cmtp^itori, and encouraging the korie on ihe right, give him tht 
reirt, tohitit Ihe near hone, hard held, tumi the boundary to clute that 
the naae o/" the wheel leemt to graze upon it ; but have a care of rvn- 
tinf againtt the tlone, lett you iround your konei, and dtuli the cha- 
riof in piecet. 

FaUier Montfaucon mentions a difSculty, in bis opinion of much 
consequence, in regard to the places of those who contended for the 
pnze in the chariot-race. They all started indeed from the same 
line, and at the same time, and so far had no advantage of each 
other ; but he, whose lot gave him the first place, being nearest the 
boundai^ at the end of the career, and having but a small compass 
to describe in turning about it, had less way to make than the se- 
cond, third, fourth, £c. especially when the chariots were drawn by 
four horses, which took up a greater space between the first and the 
others, and obliged them to make a larger circle in combg round. 
This advantagL- twelve times together, as must happen, sdmitting 
the Stadium was to be run round twelve times, eave such a superi- 
ority to the first, as seemed to assure him infallibly of the victory 
against all his competitors. To me it seems that the fleetness of 
the horses, joined with the address of the driver, might countervail 
this odds: either by getting before the first, or by tuning his place; 
if not in the first, at least in some of the subsequent rounds ; for it 
is not to be supposed, Ihat in the progress of the race, the antago- 
nists always continued in the same order in which the; started. 
They often changed places in a short interval of time, and in that 
variety and vicissitude consisted all the diversion of the spectators. 

It was not required, that those who aspirid to the victory should 
enter the lists, and drive their chariots in person. Their being 
spectators of the gomes, or even sending their horses thither, was 
juffident ; bat in either case, it was previously necessary to regista 
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the namea of the persons for whom the horses were to run, either m 

tbe chariot oi single horse-races. 

* At the time that the city of Potidua BurreDdereil to Philip, three 
couriera brought him advices; the first, that tlie IllyrituiB hod beeR 
defjatcd in a ereat battle by his geDeral ParmeDio ; the second, that 
he had carried the prae of Ihe horse-race in the Olympic games: 
and the third, that the queen waa delivered of a sou. Plutarch 
seems to insinuate, that Phihp was equally delighted with each of 

i Hiero sent horses to Olympia, to run for the prize, and caused 
a magnificent pavilion to he erected for them. Upon this occasion 
Themiatocles harangued the Greeks, to persuade tliera to pull down 
the tyrant's pavihon, who had refueed his aid against the common 
enemy, and to hinder his horses from running with tbe rest. It docs 
not appear that any regard was bad to this rranonstrance ; for we 
find, by one of Pindar'a odes, composed in honour of Hiero, that be 
won the prize in the equestrian races, 

[No one ever carried the. ambition of making agreatligure id 
the public games of Greece eo far as Alcibiades, in which he dis- 
tinguished himself in the most splendid manner, by tJie great num- 
ber of horses and chariots which he kept only for tlie races. There 
never was either private person or king, that sent, as he did, seven 
chariots at once to the Olympic games, wherein he carried the lirst, 
second, and third prizes; an honour no one ever had before him. 
The famous poet Euripides celebrated these victories in an ode, of 
which Plutarch has preserved a fragment. The victor, eAer having 
made a sumptuous sacrifice to Jupiter, gave a magnificent feast to 
the innumerable multitude of spectators at the games. It is not 
easy to comprehend, how (he wealth of a private person should sufi' 
fice for so enormous an expense ; but Antisthenes, the scholar of 
Socrates, who relates what he saw, informs us, that many cities of 
'he allies, in emulation of each cth^, supphed Alcibiades with all 
things necessary for the support of such mcredible msgnificence; 
equipages, horses, tents, sacrifices, the most exquisite piovisions, 
the moat delicate wines; in a word, all that was necessary to the 
support of his table or train. The passage is remarkable; for the 
aame author assures us, thai this was not only done when Alcibiades 
went to the Olympic games, hut in all his mihtary expeditions and 
journeys by land or sea. Whermer, says he, AtcAiodu traeeiUd, 
he made ate of Jour c^ Ihe allied cititt at hU lervantt. Ejpheiutfur- 
nUhed him wUk (end, a* magnificent at Ihoae of Ihe Periumt; Chia* 
look care to provide for hit luyrtet; Cyzicum ntpplied him viithtacri' 
ficet, and prmiiioni for hit table ! and £.etboi gave him vine, ailh 
lahateBer elie mat requitiUfor kit houtt. 

1 must not omit, in speaking of the Olympic games, that the Udiea 
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were ulmitted to dispute the prize in them as weD u the OMDi wat 
that many of tbem obtained it. * Cynisca, sister of AgedlauB Ul^ 
of Sparta, Gret opened this new path of gloiy to her aex, and waa 
proclaimed conqueror in the race of chariots with four bonMi. 
f This victory, of which till then there had been no examplfl, did not 
fail of being celebrated with all possible apiendour* { A magnificrat 
monument was erected at Sparta in honour of CyniMa ; ui^the L&- 
cediemonianH, though otherwise very little sensihle to the channe ot 
pi>etry, appointed a poet to tranemit thia new triumph to posteritj, 
and to immortalize its memory by an ioBcription in veree. { Sbe 
herself dedicated a chariot of brass, drawn by four boreee, in the 
temple of Delphi; in which the charioteer was alra represented ; a 
certain proof that she did not drive it herself. l| In process of tinw, 
the picture of Cynisca, drawn by the famous Apelles, was annexed 
to it, and the whole adorned with maoj iugcriptions in honour of Uut 
Spartan heroine. 

OF THE HONOUBS .IND IlEtrASDB OBAirTBD TO THE TICTOBS. 

These hononrg and rewards were of several kinds. The accla- 
mations of the spectators in honour of the victon were only a 
prelude to the piizes designed them. These prizes were difierent 
wreaths of wild olive, pine, parsley, or laurel, accordinp to the dif- 
ferent places where the stunes were celebrated. Those crowns 
were always attended with branches of palm, that the victors carried 
in their risht hands; which custom, accordm? to Plutarch,!! arose 
(perhaps] from a property of the palm-tree, which displays new vi- 
gour the more endeavours are used to crush or bend it, and is a sym- 
bol of the couiare and resistance of the champion who had obtamed 
the prize. As ne might be victor more then once in the same 
games, and sometimes on the same day, he might also receive se- 
veral crowns and palms. 

When the victor had received the crown and palm, a herald, pre- 
ceded by a trumpet, conducted him through the Stadium, end pro- 
claimed aloud the name and country of the successfii] champion, 
who passed in that kind of review before the people, whilst they re- 
doubted their acclamations and applauses at the sicht of him. 

When he returned to his own country, the people came out in a 
body to meet him, and conducted him into the city, adorned with all 
(he marks of his victory, and riding upon a chariot drawn by four 
horses. He made his entry not through the gates, bur through a 
breach purposely made in the walls. Lighted torches were carried 
before him, and a numerous train follow^ to do honour to the pro- 

The athletic triumph almost always concluded with feasts made 
hi the victors, their relations, and friends, either at the expense of 
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the public, or by private individuali, who legilei not only tbcAr 

ftmilieB a.ai friende, but often a great part of the apectaton. *Alc>- 
biadei, af^er having sacrificed to the Olympian Jupiter, which wu 
RlwajB the first care of the victor, treated the whole aaaemhlj, 
LeoperoQ did thesajne,e8 AthenteuBreportsif who adde, that Em- 
pedoclea of A^g«ntum, having conquered in the same games, and 
not having it m Us power, being a Pythagorean, to regale the peo- 
ple with fieBh 01 fish, caused en ox to be made of a paste, compoaod 
of roynb, incense, and all sorts of spices, of which pieces were given 
to ail who were present. 

One of the most honourable privilegea granted to the athletic vio- 
tore, was the right of precedency at the public games. Ac Sparta 
it was the custom for the king to take them with him in military ex- 
pethtions, to fight near his person, and to be his guard ; which, with 
reason, waa judged very honourable. Another privilege, in which 
advantage was united with honour, was that of being maintained 
for the rest of their hves at the expense of their country. | That 
this expense might not become too cbartfeable to the state, Solon 
leducea the pension of a victor in the OFympic games to five hun- 
dred drachmas ;J in the Isthmian tDabuudrM;[| and in the rest in 
proportion. The victor and hia country considered this pension leaa 
as a rehef of the champion's indigence, than as a mark of^houour and 
distinction. They were alao exempted from all civil offices and em- 
ploy raenta. 

The celebration of the games being over, one of the first cares of 
the magistrates, who preaided in tiiem, was to inscribe, in the public 
register, the name and country of the Atbletie who bad carried the 
prizes, and to annex the apeciea of combat in which they had beoi 
victorious. The chariot-race had the preference to all other games- 
Hence the historians, who date occurrences by the Olympiads, as 
Thucydides, Dionysius of Hehcajnaasus, Diodorua Siculus, and Pan- 
sanias, almost always express the Olympiad by the name and coun- 
try of the victors in that race. 

The praises of the victorious Athletn n>ere amoi^ the Greeks 
one of the principal subjects of their lyric poetry. We find that aQ 
the odes of the four books of Pindar turn upon it, each of which 
takes ita title from the gamea in which the combatants signalized 
themselves, whose victories those poems celebrate. The poet, in- 
deed, frequently enriches his matter, by calling in to the champion's 
aaaistance..incspable alone of inspiring all tbc enthusiasm neceesory, 
the aid of the gods, heroes, and princes, who have any relation to 
his subject ; and to support the nights of imagination, to which he 
abandons himself. Before Pindar, the poet Simonides practised the 
same manner of writing, intermingling the praises of the gods and 
heroes with those of the champions wltoBe victoriea he sang. IT It 
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n rakted upon this head, that one of the victor* in bozmg, cUIed 
Scopas, having agreed with Simonide^for a poein -poa his victory, 
the poet, according' to cUEtom, after liaving given the highest 
piaises to tlie champion, expatiated in a long- digreeaioo to the ho- 
nour of Caetor and PoUux. Scopas, satisfied in appearance with 
the peifoiTQsnce of Simonides, paid him, however, oalj the third 
part of the sum agreed on, referring him for the remainder to the 
Tyndaride, whom be had celebrated so well. And in fact he was 
well pud by them, if we may believe the sequel ; for, at the feast 
given by the champion, whilst the guests were at table, a servant 
came to Simonides, and told him, that two men, covered with dust 
and sweat, were at the door, and desired to speak with him in all 
haste. He had scarce set his foot out of the chamber, in order to 
go to them, when the roof fell in, and crushed the champion, with 
all his guests, to death. 

Sculpture united with poetry to perpetuate the fiune of the 
champions. Statues were erected to the victors, especially in the 
Olympic games, in the very place where they had been crowned, 
and sometimes in that of their birth also i which was commonly 
done at the expense of their country. Amongst the statues which 
adorned Olympia, were those of several cnildren of ten or twelve 
yeara old. who had o'ltauied tne pnzs at tnat age in the 01ymi»« 
gameg. Tiioy (1:3 not omy raise such monuments to the chuDpi<»w, 
u'lt to tne very horses to whoso swiftness they were indebted for the 
Agonistic crown : and * Pausaniae mentions one, which was erect- 
en in honour of a mare, called Aura, whose history is worth re- 
peating. Pbidolas her rider, having fallen off in the beginiiint| of 
the race, the mare continued to run in the same manner as if he 
liad been upon her back. She outstripped all the rest ; and upon 
the soimd of the trumpeta, which was usual towards the end of the 
race to animate the competitots, she redoubled her vigour and cou' 
rage, turned roimd the goal ; and, as if she had been sensible that 
she had gained the victory, presented herself before the judges of 
the games. The Eleana declared Pliidolaa victor, with peimission 
to erect a monument to himself and the mare that bad served him 



Before I make an end of these remarks upon the combats and 
games so much in estimation amongst the Greeks, I beg the 
reader's permission to make a reflection, that may serve to explain 
liie difference of character between the Greeks and Romans, with 
r<vard to this subject. 

Tbe most common entertainment of the latter, at which th« &if 
sex. by nature ender and compassionatn, wore preacnt in tbioog% 
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wuthe combat of the giadiatoTB,uidofmen with bean andlionfli 
in nhi<^ the cries of the wounded and dying, and the abundant ef- 
fiision of human blood, supplied a grateful spectacle for a whole 
people, who feasted tbeir crael eyes with the savage pleasure of 
seeing men murder one anothei iu cool blood; and m the time* of 
the perBCcntiona, with the tearing in pieces of old men and infants, 
of women and tender virgins, whose age and weakness are apt to 
excite compassion in the haidest hearts. 

In Greece these combats were absolutely unknown, and wen 
only introduced into some cities, after their subjection to the Ro- 
*■ ""' "' '■ ■ ' ' '' 'inguishina 

.. ._ xiity, never admittd 

them into their city ; and when it was proposed to introduce the 
combats of the gladiators, that they might not be outdone by th« 
Corinthians in that point, Firtt thrme dovm, cried out an f Athe- 
nian from the midst of the assembly, Ihrma dmen the <Utar, trecUd 
«6ore a t/unuand yeart ago by oar anceiion to JScrcy. 

It must be allowed that in this respect the conduct and wisdran 
of the Greeks were infinitelj superior to that of the Romans. 1 
speak of the wisdom of Pagans. Convinced that the multitude, 
too much governed by the objects of sense to be sufficiently amused 
and entertained with the pleasures of the understanding, could be 
delighted only with sensible objects, both nations were studious to 
divert them with games and shows, and such external contrivance! 
as were proper to affect the senses; in the institution of which, 
9ach evinced and foUowed its peculiar inclination and disposition. 

The Romans, educated in war, and accustomed to battles, al- 
ways retained, notwithstanding the politeness upon which they 
piqued themselves, something of their ancient ferocity ; and henca 
It was, that the effusion of blood, and the murders exhibited in 
tbrar public shows, far from inspiring them with horror, formed a 
patetiil entertainment to them. 

Theinsolent pomp of triumphs flowed from the same sourcA, and 
argued no less mhumanity. To obtain this honour, it was neces- 
sary to prove, that eight or ten thousand men bad been killed in 
battle. The spoils, which were carried with so much ostentation, 
proclaimed, that en infinity of worthy families had been reduced to 
the utmost misery. The innumerable troop of captives had been 
&ee persons a few days before, and were ohen distinguishable for 
honour, merit, and virtue. The representation of the towns that 
had been token in the war, explained that they had sacked, plun- 
dered, and burnt, the most opulent cities; and had either destrored 
or enslaved their inhabitants. In short nothing was more inou- 
man, than to drag kings and princes in chains betbre the chariot 

* IdldlB. to tIi. Denonmet. II. 1014. 
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of a Rcomm cttiien, rad to iimdt tbrar nuifbitaiiea ind hnidilii6oa 
in that public maiiner. 

The triumphal archcB, erected under the emperora, when tin 
enemies a.ppeajed with chains upon their hnnds and lege, could pro- 
ceed only from ft haughty fierceness of diapoaition, and an inhu- 
man pride, thB.t took delight in inuuortolimig the shame and sorrow 
of Bupiected nations. 

* The joy of the Greeks after a victory was far more modest. 
They erected trophies, indeed, but of wood, a aubatance of no lonj; 
duration, which time would auon consume; and these it wu pro- 
liibitcd to renew. Plutarch's reason for this i« admirable.t ^er 
time had deetrojed and obliterated the marks of diaBenaion and 
enmity that had divided nations, it would have been the excess of 
odioua and barliaroiis animoaity, to have thought of re-establishing 
them, to perpetuate the reinembrance of ancient quarrels, which 
Gonid not be buried too aoonin silence and obtivion. He adds, that 
the trophies ofatone and brass, since substituted to those of wood, 
reflect no honour upon those who introduced the custom. 

t I am pleased with the grief depicted oa Agesilaua's cotmte- 
□ance, afler a considerable victory, wherein a great number of hii 
enemiea, that is to say, of Greeka, were lefl upon the field, and to 
hear him utter, with sighs and groana, these words, so full of mo- 
deration ojid humanity; Oh, tmhappy Greece, to deprive thytet/qf 
to jnani/ brase citixeru, and lo destroy thon v^ had betat mfficiaU 
to haiie conquered all the Barbaruuu. 

The some apirit of moderation and humanity prevailed in the 
public shows of the Greeks. Their festivals had nothing monrnfiilw 
affiictive in thera. Every thing in those feasts tended to delist, 
friendahip, and harmony; and in that consiated one of the greatest ad- 
vantages which resulted to Greece from the solemnization of 
these gamea. The repubhcs,se3)arated by distance of country anddi- 
Tersity of interests, having (he opportunityofmeetingirom time to 
time, m the same place, and in the midst of Tejoicin^ and festivitj, 
allied themselves more strictly with one another, stunulated each 
other against theBarbariansand the common enemies of their liber- 
ty, and made up their differencea by the mediation of some neutral 
Btate in alliance with them. The same language, mannfirs, sacrifi- 
ces, exercises, and wor^p, all conspired to umte the several littlo 
states of Greece into one great and formidable nation; and to pra- 
serve amongst them the same disposition, the same principles, tha 
same zeal for their liberty, and the same fondness for the arts and 
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'Or THK ratzxs or wit, Aim tbe iHo«n Atm KKraBnEmTiom 

I have reaerved, (or tbe conclueion of this head, anotner iuad of 
competitioD, which does not at all depend upon the Btren^, activi* 
tj, and addreM of the bod);| and may be called with reason the 
combat of the mind: wherein the oratorB, historiona, and poets, 
made trial of their capacities, and submitted their productions to 
the censure and judgment of the public. The emulation in thia 
Boit of dispute was so much tbemore lively end ardent, as tbe vic- 
tory in question mirht justly be deemed to be ittlinitely supeiior to 
all others, because it effects the man more nearly, is founded on 
his personal and internal qualities, and decides upon the merit of 
his inteDeotual capacity; which are advantages we are apt to aspire 
after with tbe utmost vivacity and passion, and of which we are 
least of all inclined to renounce the glory to others. 

It was a ereat honour, and at (he same time a most sensible plea- 
sure, for writers, who are generally fond of fame and applause, to 
have known how to unite in their favour the suffra^ of so iiu- 
roerous and select an assembly as that of the Olympic Keraes; in 
which were present all tbe finest geniuses of Greece, and all who 
were most capable of judging of the excellency of a work. Tbia 
theatre was equally open to History, eloquence, and poetry. 

* Herodotus read his history at the Olympic gomes to all Greece, 
usembleifl^ them, and was heard with such applause, that the 
names of the nine Mnses were given to the nine books which com- 
pose bis work, and the people cried out wherever he passed. That 
M he, who hat teriUmi our history, and celAraUd our gloriout lue- 
eeiia agamtt the Barbariani (o exceUenliy. 

All who had been present at the games, caused afterward ever; 
part of Greece to resound with the name and glory of this ilhu- 
trious historian. 

Lucian, who writes the fact which I have related, adds, that after. 
the ezampleofHerodotus, many oftbe sophists and rhetoriciaaa 
went to Olympia, to read the harangues of uieir composing; finding 
that tbe shortest and most certain method of acquiring a great re- 
putation in a little time. 

f Plutarch observes that Lysiae, the famous Athenian orator, 
contemporary with Herodotus, pronounced a speech in the Olym- 
pic games, wherein he congratulated the Greeks upon their recon- 
ciliation with each other, and their having united to reduce tbe 
power of Dionysius the Tyrant, as upon the greatest action they 
Bad ever done. 

X We may judge of the eagerness of the poets to sis^alize them- 
■elves in these solemn games, from that of Dionysus nimsclf. That 
pcittce, who bad tbe foolisli vanity to believe himself the most ex- 
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•dleot poet of his time, appointed leaden, CftUed in Greek la/^mlti 
Mu^ttodittt,) to read Beveral pieces of hia composing' it Olympioi 
When they began to pronounce the verses of the lof al poet, the 
strong and harmonious voices of the readeia occasioned a profound 
aiknce, sod thev were heard at gist with the greatest attention, 
which continuall; decreased as they went on, and turned at lost 
into downright horse-laughs and hooting; so miseraUe did the vers- 
es appear. *He comforted himselffor tiusdisgrace byavictoiT he 
gained some time afler in the feast of Bacchus at Athens, in which 
he caused a tragedy of his composition to be represented. 

The disputes of the poets in the Olympic games were nothing 
in c<HnpariBon with the ardour sod emulation that prevailed at 
Athens; which is what remains to be'~ said upon this subject, and 
therefore I shaJl conclude with it, taking occasion to mve my read- 
era, at the same time, a short view of the shows and representa- 
tions of the theatre of the ancients. Those who would be mora 
fiilly informed on this subject, will find it treated at laweinaworlc 
latdy made public by the reverend Father Bmmoi, the Jesuit; a, 
work which abounds with profound knowledge and erudition, and 
with reflections entirely new, deduced from the nature of the poema 
of which it treats. I shall make considersble use of that piece, 
■nd often without citing it; which is not uncommon with me. 
Extmordiriary Phndnet of the Alkenianifor the enteritAimtntt r^ 
the Sta^. Emulatioa of tht Poett in ditpviing the Prixee in 
thote iCpruaOalioni. A thort Idea of Dramatic PoetTy, 
No people ever expressed so much ardour and eagerness for the 
entertainments of the theatres as the Greeks, and especially the 
AthenioBs. The reason is obvious; os no people ever demonstrated 
such extent of genius, nor carried so tar tie love of eloquence and 
poesy, taste for the sciences, justness of sentiments, elegance of 
ear, and delicacy in all the refinements of langusge. f A poor wo- 
man, who sold herbs at Athens, discovered Theopbrastus to he a 
stranger, by a mngle word which he SLfFectedly made use of m ex 
pcessmg himself. The common people got the tragedies of Euri- 
pides by heart. The genius of every nation expresses itself in the 
people's manner of passing their time, and in their pleasures. The 
great employment and delight of the Athenians were to amuse 
themselves with works of wit, and to judge of the dramatii? pieces, 
that were acted by public authority several times a year, especially 
at the feasts of Bacchus, when the tragic and comic poets disputed 
lor the prize. The former used to present four of their pieces at % 
tune; except Sophocles, who did not think fit to continue so laborious 
an exercise, and confined himself to one performsnce, when bo 
disputed the priie. 



«* INTRODUCTlOl*. 

The aUte appointed jodges, to determiDe upon tbe merit of tbe 

tngicorcoinicpiecea, before the; were repreaented in the festivals. 
Th^ were acted before them in the preseuce of the people; but un- 
doubtedly with no great preparatinn. The judges gave Uieir auf- 
fraeea, and that performance which bad the moat voices, waa 
fiedaied victorious, received the crown as auch, and waa rMreaen- 
ted >tith all possible pompat the expense oftherepublic. Thia did 
not, however) exclude such pieces, ea were only ih the second oi 
third dsfis. The best had not always the preference: for what 
timet have been exempt from party, caprice, ignorance, and preju- 
dice • Jllian is very angry with the judges, who, in one of these 
dii>putea, ?ave only uie second place to Euripides. He accuses 
them of juQgiog either without cajmcity, or of suffering themselves 
to be bribed. It is easy to conceive the warmth and emulation 
which these disputes and public rewards excited amongst the poets, 
and how much they contributed to the perfection to which Greece 
carried dramatic performances. 

The dramatic poem introduces the persona themselves, speaking 
and acting upoQ the stage: intlieepic, on the contrary, the poet only 
relates the mfierent adventures of hia characters. It is natural to 
be delighted with Sue descriptions of ev^its, in which illustriouB 
persons and whole nations are interested; and hence the epic poem 
had its origin. But we are quite differently affected with hearing 
those peraons themselves, with being the confidants of their most 
secret soidmentB, and auditors and spectators of their resolutions, 
enterprises, and the happy or unhappy events attending them. To 
read and see an action, are quite different things; we are infinitely 
more moved with what is acted, than with what we merely read 
Our eyes bb well as our minds are addressed at the same time. 
The spectator) agreeably deceived by an imitation so nearly ap- 
proaclung life, mistakea the picture for the original, and thmks 
tiie object real. Tliis gave birth to dramatic poetry, wluch in- 
cludes tra^dy and comedy. 

To these may be added the satyric poem, which derives its name 
from the satyrs, rural gods, who were always the chief characters 
in it; and niA from the latire, a kind of abusive poetry, which ims 
no resemblance to this, and is of a much later date. The satyric 
poem waa neither tragedy nor comedy, but something between both, 
participating of the 3iaractef of each. The poets, who disputed 
the prize, generally added one of these pieces to their tragedies, to 
allay the gravity and solemnity of the one, with the mirth and 
pleasantry ofthe other. There is but one example of this ancient 
poem come dovra to us, which is the Cyclops of Euripides. 

1 shall confine m^lf upon this head to tragedy and comedy, bi^ 
which had their on^^n amongst the Greeks, who looked upon them 
u thnta of their own growth, of whicn they could never bavs 
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cnoogh. Athena vaa remarkable for an eztroardinuy appedteof 
tluB kind. These two poeme, which were fbr a Ions' ^""^ COtn- 
prieed under the general name of tragedy, received there by de- 
greee such impravementa, &a nt length raised them to their ui^^ 



There had been many tragic and comic poets before Theepia, 
but as they bad nmde no alterationa in the ori?iiial rude foim of 
this poem, and as Tbespis was the first that made anj improvement 
in it, he was gencnilly esteemed its inventor. Before him, tragedy 
was no more than a. jumble of bufiboo tales in the comic style, in 
termixed with the singing of a chorus in praise of Bacchua ; for it 
is to the feasts of that god, celebrated at the time of the vintage^ 
that tragedy owes its birth. 



klMprlU, 

uc tvAt It pit 



hI poH did (jigfldy siiH, - 
loruii, mJ»r Dud man vrue; 
vinuiga tlie UBDClng Uironf 
3e godof (raiwi ■drunken »a| 



TheBins made aeversl alterationa in it, which Horace describe* 
after Aristotle, in his Art of Poetry. The * first was to carry his 
actors about in a cart, whereas before they used to liug in tha 
•treets, wherever chance led them. Another was to have their 
bees smeared over witli wine lees, instead of acting without dis- 
guise, as at first. He also introduced a character among tha 
chorus, who, to give the actors time to rest themselves and to tak» 
breath, repeated the adventures of some illustrious person; which 
■ecital, at length, gave place to the subjects of tcogedy. 

ThespU fUl le premier, qui iiarboulllS da lis, 






nlThenihi 

ucnuefulro 



ioOj ruud rrom 

BftOtT, €lplualruvtxiriipiimiuila Tkapil, 

Qu coiurnt lyirRifuf >niiun7siUH>ri.-Ki)r. da Alt PoM. 

WIm Tbe*^ flmcipoKd ttis tngic Hum, 

Evdfl were iM neton, and n can Ibe tccDe, 

Wlier* gbuUy fteo, imeai'd wilh lea of wine, 

rikhud Uie chUdnu, ud amUMd Uw crovd. 
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All u OtM UwdTT aeion inm dwin. 
TborilUwuMir, lul ebum'dtliapftlllRiM. 

A.iLSW). 'Thespis lived in the time of Solon. Tbkt wiaa 
Abl j. a hm. l^ialator, upon seeing his pieces perfbrmed, expnsBed 

hi* dislike, hy striking his tUff aeainst the ground ; ApprelwD^iiff 
that these poetical fictiona, and idle stories, from mere tbeatiiou 
TepreMntations, would soon become mstten of importancet and 
have too great a share in all public and private afiain. 

A. U. 3464. It is not BO easy to invent, as to improve the inven- 
Ant.J.C.»0. tiona of others. The alterations Thespis made in the 
31 for i^hylus to make new and more consider- 
He was born at Athens, in the first year of the 
nxtieth Olympiad. He took upon him the profession of arms, at a 
time when the Athenians reckoned almost as many heroes as citi- 
zens. He was at the battles of Marathon, Salamis, and Platea, 
where he did his dutr. But his disfKwition called him elsewhere, 

A. H. 3SI4. and put nim upon entering into another course, wher* 
Abl J. c. 490, no less glorjr was to be acquired ; and where he wb« 
won vrithout any competitors. As a superior genius, he took upon 
him to refbrm, or rather to create tragedy anew; of which he hao, 
in consequence, been always acknowledged the inventor and father. 
Father Brumoi, in a dissertation which abounds with wit and good 
■ense, explains the manner in which ^echylus conceived the tms 
idea of tragedy from Homer's epic poems. The poet himself used 
to aa^, that his works were the renmauts of the feasts given by Ho- 
mer m the niad and Odyssey. 

Tragedy, therefore, took a new fenn tinder him. He gar* 
f masks to his actors, adorned them with robes and trains, and 
made them wear buskins. Instead of a cart he erected a tfaeatra 
of a moderate elevation, and entirely changed their atyle; wliich 
from being merry and burlesque, as at first, iMcame majestic and 
wrions. 

ElKbyle duu l« clnur jeua lea »r»Duat; 

Wan mu(us pliu boiinlu habill* In Tlnfa : 

Sor l«i tlid'uii Ui«aire (D puMlc ubBUHt 

Pll pinrilra I'KUui d'ua tuodequln cbtumt.—Biilltit, jtrt. Ftt, 

Fraa Macbvlat tht cbonu Inral Dew (nca: 

Ha Telrd wllta dvcenl mcki Um hciot'i fkce, 

Tufbl hln In biaklu firK w tnid Uw miig, 

And ntoed ■ UwMra to pleau iba (gi. 

But that was only the external part or body of tragedy. Iti 
Md, which was the most important and nnential addition oif 

■ rhO. In BirioD. p. M. 
r F*tHiiau 9W4Mm fdi^na rmwrtar krautm 
•Xiektliu. u wtHat i«ilranl ralpilt tigwil 
' Xt daati mtgjoimiiu Itpu, ntUfiu uttfiUf-Hor. da AR. PoM. 
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BiM^Tiiardlii, tclvUndtafutaa, 
AalCvbt MM bavto vNk ud^ 
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JEtKbyha, conaiated m tbe^vaci^ and ■pirit of dw Mtioii, m^ 
toined bj the dialogue of the pereoiia of the drama introduced bj 
him ; in tlie artfui working up of the Btroii|f« pawioiH, eipecitllf 
of terror nnd pitv, which, bv alternately afflicting and asitatingtha 
BOul with mournful or terrible objects, produce a srat^ol pleasora 
and delight from that very trouble and emotion ; m the elK»ce. ot 
a subject, gireat, noble, interesting, and contained within due boundl 
by the unity of time, place, and action ; in short, it is the coodoct 
and disposition of the whole piece, which, by the order and hu<* 
mony of its parts, and the happy connexion of its incidcoitB and in* 
triguea, holi& the mind of the spectator in Buepense till the cata*- 
trophe, and then reetoree himhia tranquillity, and d' ' 
with satisfaction- 



Hot therefore exclude it, but, on the contrary, thoue£t &t to incot- 
porate it, to sing as chorus between the acts. Thos it BnppHed 
the interval of resting', and was a kind of person of the drama, em- 
ployed* either in givme useful advice and salutary instrnctions, in 
esjwusing the party of mnocence and virtue, in bein^ the depositoir 
of secrets, and the avenger of violated religion, or m susteunins aQ 
those characters at the same time, according to Horace. Tha 
coiTpbffiUs, or principal person of the chorus, spoke for the rest. 

In one of jfschylus's pieces, called the Duinenides, the poet re- 
presents Orestes at the bottom of the stage, surrounded by tha 
furies, laid asleep by Apolb. Their figure must have been ex- 
tremely horrible, as it is related, that upon their waking and ap- 
pearing tumultuously on the theatre, where they were to act aa 
a chorus, some women miscarried with the mrprise, and several 
children died of the fright. The chorus at that time consisted of 
My actors. After this accident, it was reduced to fifteen b; an 
express law, and at length to twelve. 

1 have observed, that one of the alterations made by ^^achylaa 

* .ScttrU partu ckonit pffi€ivmfiu xtHU 
QHud !»■ prtpuito tffvtm^a, lit h^reat tpt4- 

Ut rc'ial mSffS, at.at fartiait ji^jrii..— 8or. it An. Po»t 

Tlis cbonu ibiMU ninly what ictton wanu, 
And lnuh n nnennu uM manlr Mrl ; 
BiUka vIM ma. lona iMd tnamij. 
And itikl obMrrsDM of unpuiial Ian, 
aoMetv, Mcurltr, and peua. 

hm the godi u nr> bHnd ^o™"^* *^}< 



To lalH Uifl wretched, and pull dove _, , , 

fiiu nolbing mint be lunf between tbe kcV^ 
Bol wbu Hme way ccndwH to tbe plot 

Btiam. Art. tj rtttrt tr 
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ea onlT a .. . 

B. kind of case for the whole heui, and which, beudes the 
fbaturea, repreaentAd the beard, the httir, the eus, and even tha 
ontuoents used by women in their head-dresses. These maskv 
Tuied according to the different pieces that were acted. The sub- 



1 coma never compreaeoa, u i imve ui»ervea,T m Bpensmg oi 
~ prommciatioD, bow muks came to continue so leng upon the staga 
of the ancients; for certainly tbn could not be uwd, without con- 
■iderablT deadeningthflB^toftheacticHi, which is prindpaHyez- 
pr oa wd m the countenance, the seat and mirror of what passes in 
tbe Boul> Does it not often happen, that the blood, according as it 
it put in motion bj di^rent pas^oos, sometimea cavern the face 
Wtui a sudden and modest blush, sometimes inflames it with tbo 
heat of ra^ and fury, sometimes retires, leaving it pale with fear, 
and at others difiUsea a calm and amiable serenity over it P All 
these affections are strongly imaged and ditfinguisbed in the linea- 
inenta of the face. The mask deprives the features of tlfc ener- 
getic language, and of that liin and soul, by which it i* the bithlul 
interpreter of all the sentiments of the heart. I do not wonder, 
theTMore, at Cicero's remark upon the action of Roscius.]: Oar 
cncerfon , says he, nere betltr jvdgt* Ikon tee are. They could not 
teholhf approve cmm Boidm UnuelftuhiUt he performed t» a maik, 
^schylDS was in the sole possession of the glory of the stage, 
with almost every voice in his favour, when a young rival made his 
appearance to dispute tba palm with him. Tbis was Sophocles. 

A. H. 3S0S. He was bom at Colonos, a town in Attica, in the 
ABL.J.0.1W. second year of the seventy-first CNympiad. His ft^ 
ther was a blacksmith, or one who kept people of that trade to 
work for him. His first essay was a masterpiece. When, upon 
the occasion of Cimon's having foimd the bones of Theseus, and 
their being breuglit to Athens, a dispute between the tragic poeti 
was appomted, Sophocles entered the lists with ^schylus, and car- 

A. H. asM. ried the prize against him. The ancient victor, laden till 
JUL 1. c. 4T0. then with the wreaths he had acquired, believed them 
all lost by failing of the last, and withdrew in disgust into Sicily to 
kins Hiero, the protector and patron of all the learned in diE^gracs 
at Athens. He died there soon after in a very singular manner, if 
we may believe Suidas. As he lay asleep in the fields, with his 
bead bare, an oagle, taking his bald crown for a stone, let a tortoiiQ 
fidl upon It, which killed Bm. Of ninety, ot at least seven^ tr*- 
eedies, compotcd by him, only seven are now extant. 
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Not hftre tbose of Sophoclee escaped the injnr; of time bett«, 
tbttagh one hundred and seventeen in number, and according to 
BOroe one hundred and thirty. He retained to extreme old age all 
the force and vigour of his genius, as appeaiB from a circumstance 
in hia history. His children, unworthy of bo great a father, upon 
pretence that he had loet hia senaee, Bumnioned him before the 
lodges, in order to obtain a decree, that his estate might be taken 
nom him, and put into their hands. He made no other defence, 
than to read a tragedy he was at that time composing, called <Edi- 
ptu at Colonoi, with which the judges Were so charmed, that he 
earned hia cause unanimously ; and hia children, detested by th« 
whole assembly, got nothbg by their suit, but the shame and in- 
fkaty dne to so flagrant ingratitude. He was twenty times crown- 
ed victor. Some say he expired in repeating his Antigone, for 
want of power to recover his breath, alter a violent endeavour to 
pronovmce a long period to the end; others, that he died of joy 
upon his being declared victor, contrary to his expectation. The 
figure of a hive was placed upon his tomb, to perpetuate the nB.me 
of Bee, which had beengivenhim.from the sweetness of his verses; 
whence it is probable, the notion was derived of the bees having 
■ettled upon his lipe, when in his cradle. He died In his ninetieth 

A.u.3S9e. year, the fourth of the ninety-third Olympiad, after 
AdlJ. c. tts. having survived Euripides six years, who was not bo 
old aa himself. 

A. M,3S94. the latter was bom in the first yeu of the seven- 
Abl j. c. 480. ty-fiflh Olympiad, at Salamis, whither his father Mne. 
tarchus and mother CUto had retired, when Xerxes was preparing 
for his great expedition against Greece. He applied himself at 
first to philosophy, and, amongst others, had the celebrated Anax- 
agoras for his master. But the danger incurred by that great 
man, who. was very near being made the victim of his philosophi 
cal tenets, inclined him to the study of poetry. Ho discovered in 
himself B genius for the drama, unknown to hitn at first ; and em- • 
ployed it with such success, that he entered tlie lists with the great 
masters of whom we have been speaking. ''His works suf^ 
ficiently denote his profound application to philosophy- They 
abouncl with excellent maxims of morality: and it is in that vi€w 
that Socrates in his time, and f Cicero long afler him, set so iiigh 
a yalne upon Euripides. 

. One caimot sufBciently admire tiie extreme delicacy expressed 
by the Athenian audience on certain occasions, and their edHcj tude to 
preserve the reverence due to morality, virtue, decency, and justice. 
It ia surpri«ng to observe the warmth' with which they unanimous- 
ly reproved miatever •eemed inconsistent with them, and called 

• ShUkMi ^ihh, c< ta fii fna ■ H/t«Iilu ml, ptmi ^>^ «t r". Oulodl. L 

|Cii((XiiTMdO MfBMtMinWuiiud*; !»•**• ttv*!" tiM Mmu <fv«li 
iBttenila^ E^ *U1. LU. ■« FinlL 
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the poet to an account for it, notwithatuidiiig hia having a well- 
founded rjtcusc, sa be had given such sentiments only to persoDM 
aoloriomtly vicious, and actuated by the most unjust passions. 

Euripides bod put into the mouth of Bellerophon a pompous pa- 
negyric upon riches, which concluded with this thought : iUcM* 
are the lupremt good of the hitman race, and with reaion excitt Ik* 
admiralifin of the godi and men. The whole theatre cried out 
against these expressions; and he would liave been banished di- 
rectly, if he bad not desired the seutence to be respited till tiio 
conclusian of the piece, in which the advocate for riches peiisfaed 
miserably. 

He was in danger of incurring serious inconveniences from an 
answer he puts into the mouth of Hippolytus. Phredra's nurae re- 
presented to him, that ho bad engaged himself under an invicdabla 
oath lo keep her secret. JSy longue, it U true, pronounced that 
o<ith, replied he, but my heart gave no conterU lo ii. This frivoloua 
dietincUon appeared to the whole people, as an express contempt 
of the religion and sanctity of an oath, that tended to banish all 
sincerity and good faith from society and the iniercourse of life. 

Another maxim* advanced by Eteocles in the tragedy called tba 
PhiBniciana, and which Cesar had always in hia mouth, is no less 
pernicious: If jutiUt may be violated al all, ii u when a Ihroae I'l 
m queilion; in other retpeclt, let it be duly revered. It is high); 
criminal in Eteocles, or rsther in Euripides, says Cicero, to make 
an exception in that very point wherein such violation is the high- 
est crime that can be conunittcd. Eteocles ia a tyrant, and speaka 
hke a tyrant, who vindicates his unjust conduct by a false maxinii 
and it ia not strange that Cs:sar, who was a tyrant by nature, and 
equally unjust, should lay great stress upon the sentiments of a 
prince whom he so much resembled. But what is rranarkable in 
Cicero, is his falling upon the poet himself, and imputing to him aa 
a crime, the liaving advanced so pernicious a principle upon the 

f Lynurgns, the orator, who lived in the time of Philip and Alex- 
ander the Great, to re-animale thespi ' "-'■-'- - - 
three atatuea of brass to be erected, i 



ander the Great, to re-animale thespirit of the tragic poets, caused 
■ • ■- "- f the pe ' ■ 



works to be transcribed, he appointed them to bo carefully pre- 
served amongst the public archives, from whence they wero taken 
from time to time to be read ; the players not being permitted to 
represent them on the stage. 

The reader expects, no doubt, after what has been said relating 
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to the three poets, who invented, improred, mi curied tragedy to 
its perfection, that I ehould point out the peculiar excellences of 
their style and character. For that J must refer to Father Brumoi 
^ha will do it much better than it is in my power. After having 
laid down, as an undoubted principle, that the epic poem, that is to 
aay Homer, pointed out the wa; tor the tragic poets; and having 
detnoostrated, by reQectiona drawn from human nature, upon what 
principles and by what decrees, this haiipy imitation was conducted 
to its end ; he goea on to describe the three poets above mentioned, 
in the most lively and brilliant colours. 

Tragedy took at first from ^schylus, its inventor, a much more 
lofty style than the Hiad; that is, the mugnvm toqui mentioned by 
Horace. Perhaps ^schylua, who had a full conception of the 
grandeur of the lana^age of tragedy, carried it too higti. It is not 
Homer's trumpet, but somethi jg more. His pompous, swelling, 
gigantic diction, resembles rather the beating of drums and the 
uioutsef battle, than the noble harmorv of the trumpets. The ele 
»ation and grandeur of his genius would not permit hira to speak 
the language of otlier men, so that his Huse seemed rather to walk 
in stilts, than in the buskins of his own invention. 

Sophocles understood much better the true excellence of the dra- 
matic Bt^le: he therefore copies Homer more closely, and blends in 
his diction that honeyed sweetness, from whence he was deno- 
minated tlu Bee, with a gravity that^ves his tragedy the modest 
air of a matron, compelled to appear in pubhc with dignity, as Ho- 
race expresses it. ' 

The style of Euripides, thongb noble, is less removed from the 
bmiliar, and he seems to have affected rather the pathetic and the 
elegant, than the nervous sjidthe lofty. 

As Comcille, says Father Brumoi m another place, afler having 
opened to himself a path entirely new and unknown to the ancients, 
seems like an eagle towering in the clouds, from the sublimity, 
force, unbroken progress, and rapidity in his flight; and, as Ra 
cine, in copying the ancients in a manner entirely his own, imi- 
tates the swan, that sometimes floats upon the air, sometimes rises, 
then falls agnin, with an elegance of motion, and a grace peculiar 
to herself; so ^gchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, have each of 
them a particular characteristic and method. The first, as the in- 
ventor and father of tragedy, is like a terrent rolling impetuously 
€>ver rocks, forests, and precipices: the second resembles a *canM, 
which flows gently through delicious gardens; and the third, a river, 
that does not follow its course in a continued line, but loves to turn 
and wind his silver wave through flowery meads and nual scenes. 

* IhllDW not whe(1l4r tbfl Mba of d ennal Ijial fiavt gntlftkroiLffk dfUeipu gtritlUt 
!• wdU ulapiail lud:.tlinve Ihg chunuUioi'SuplmclH, which ti pecullulf dliUnculib- 
•d by DoWenoi, unndeur. snd elevntlnn. 1'Iibi nf u LmMuoiu ind npld ilnim, 
»lMH want, tritm U» Tii<l''i>rfi uf ikr\i mnilun, ire loui, uid id be hMid iftr o^ 
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Thifl is the cliancter which Father Bninioi g 
poets, to whom the Athenian Blage was indelited 

in tragedy. * ^schjlus drnw It out of its orisinal chaos and c 

fuaioD, and made it appear in aome degree of mstre; but it still re- 
tained the rude unfioiehed air of things in their beginning, wbicb 
are generally defective in point of art and metiiod. Sophocles and 
£unpide3 added infinitely to the dignity of tragedy. The style of 
the Dist, as has been observed, is more noble and majestic; of the 
latter, more tender and pathetic; each perfect in their way. In this 
diversity of character, it is difBooll to decide which is most excel- 
lent. Tbe learned have always been divided upon this head; as wa 
are at this day, with respect to the |two poets of our own nation, 
whose tragedies have made our stage illustrious, and not inferior to 
that of Athens. 

I have observed, that the tender and pathetic distinguishes the 
com positions of Euripides, of which Alexander of Fherc, tbe most 
cruel of tyrants, was a prooC That barbarous man, upon seeing the 
Troades of Euripides acted, found himself bo moved with it, that he 
quitted the theatre belbrethe conclusion of the play; professing that 
fie was ashamed to be seen in tears for the distress of Hecuba and 
Andromache, who had never shewn tbe least compassion for hia 
own citiicns, of whom he had butchered such nmnbers. 

When I speak of the tender and pathetic, I would not be under- 
stood to mean a passion that Eoflene the heart into effeminacy, and 
which, to our reproach, is almost alone, or at least more than any 
other passion, received upon our stage, thou^li rejected by the an* 
cienta, and condemned by the nations around us of greatest reputa- 
tbn for their genius, and taste for the sciences and polite learning 
The two great principles for moving the passions amongst the an- 
cients, were terror and pity.) And indeed, as we naturoJly refer 
every thing to ourselves, or our own particular interest, when we 
sec persons of exalted rank or virtue sinking under great evils, the 
fear of the like mistbrtunea, with which we know that human life 
is on all sides invested, seizes upon us, and from a secret impulse 
of self-love, we find ourselves sensibly affected with the distresaeB 
of others; besides which, tbe sharing a jlcoqimon nature with the 
rest of our species, makes us sensible to whatever befals them- 
Upon a close and attentive inijuiry into those two passions, they 
will be found the most deeply inherent, active, extensive, and gene- 
ral, affections of the soul; including all orders of men, great and 
small, rich and poor, of whatever age or condition. Hence the an- 
cients, accustomed to consult nature, and to take her for their guide 
in all things, with reason conceived terror and compassion to be 
tbe soul oftragc4y; and that those affections ought to prevail in it. 
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The lassioQ of lovo wtfl in no estimation amongst them, and hul 
■eldo a any ehare in l.lieir dramatic pieces; thougi) with ua it is a 
received opiaioo, lliat they cannot be supported without it. 

]t is worth our trouble to examine bnefiy in what manner thia 
passion, which has always been deemed a weakness and a blemish 
m the greatest characters, got such footing upon our stage. Cor- 
neille, who was the first who brought the French tn^d; to any 
perfection, and whom all the rest luve followed, found the whole 
nation enamoured with the perusal of romsjaces, and little disposed 
to nlmire any thing not resembling them. Prom the desire of 
pleasing his audience, who were at the same time his judges, lie 
endeavoured to move them in ttie manner they had been accustom- 
ed to be affected; and, by introducing love in his scenes, to bring 
them the nearer to the predominant taste of the age tor romance. 
From the ssmcsourcearosethatmultiplicityof incidents, episodes, 
and adventures, with which our tragic pieces are crowded and ob- 
scured, BO contrary to probability, which will not admit such anum- 
ber of extraordinary and surprising events in the short space of 
fbur-and-twenty hours: so contrary to the simplicity of ancient tra- 
gedy, and so adapted to conceal, by the assemblage of so many dif- 
ferent objects, the Bterihty of the genius of a poet, more intent upoD 
the marvellous, than upon the probable and natural. 

Both the Greeks and Romans have preferred the iambic to the 
heroic verse in their tragedies; not only because the Grat has a 
kind of dignity better adapted to the eta^, but, whilst it approach- 
es nearer to prose, retains sufficiently the air of poetry to please 
the ear: and yet has too Uttle of It to put the audience in mind of 
the poet, who ought not to appear at all in representations, where 
other persons are supposed to speak and act. Monsieur Dacier 
— ''-- ft very just reflection on (Jiis subject. He snys, that it is 



eoinedy; whereas the learned languages have a great variety of 
Tersitication. 

This inconvenience is highljr obvious in ovr trogedy, which con- 
Ee<{uently ia obliged to lose sight of nature and probability, as it 
obhges heroes, princes, kings, and queens, to express themselves in 
a pompous strain in their famiUar conversation, which it would be 
lidiculous to attempt in real life. The giving utterance to the most 
impetuous passions in a uniform cadence, and'by bemistichs and 
rhymes, would undoubtedly be tedious and offenstvo to the ear, if 



in a manner subjected our reason, and spread a 
veil before our judgment. 

It was not chance, therefore, which suggested to the Ureekstha 
nse of iambics in their tragedy. Nature itself seems to have dic- 
tated that kind of rerae to them. Irutniet^ by the lama unerring 
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Eul«, they inkde chtuea of a different venifieatioit for the cfaorna. 
Iter tulftpted to the motioue of the donee, and the vuriationB of 
the song; becnuae it wbs neceasary for poetry here to ahine out ia 
■11 its lustre, wlulst the mere converBatioo between the reiJ actorf 
WW suspended. The chorus was ui embellishnient of the repre 
■entation, and a relaxation to the audience, and therefore required 
more exited poetry and numbers to support it, when united with 
QUuio and darning. 



Whilst tragedy was thus rising to perfection at Athens, comedj, 
the second species of dramatic poetry, and which, till then, had beui 
much neg-lected, began to be cultivated with more attention. Na- 
ture was the common parent of both. We are eeneibly affected 
with the dangers, distresses, misfortunes, and, in a word, with what- 
ever relates to the lives and conduct of illustrious pereons; and thia 
gave birth to tragedy. And we aTe as cunous to know the adven- 
tures, conduct, and defects, of our equals; whi(^ supply us with 
occasions of laughing, and being merry at the expense of others. 
Hence corned; derives itself, which is properly an image of private 
life. Its design is to expose defects and vices upon the stage, andt 
by affixing ridicule to them, to make them coBtemptible; and con- 
sequently, to instruct by diverting. Ridicule, therefore (or, toex- 
press the same word by another, pleasantry,} ought to prevail in 

This species of entertunment took at difierent times three diffesr 
ent forms at Athena, as well &om the genius of the poets, as from 
the influences of the government, whi<£ occasioned various altera^ 
tions ia it. 

The old comedy, so called * by Horace, and which he dates after 
the time of ^schylus, retained something of its original radeneM, 
and the liberty it ha d been used to take of throwing out coarse jesta, 
and reviling the spectators from the cart of Thespis. Though it 
was become regular in its plan, and worthy of a great theatre, it 
bad not learnt to be more reserved. It represented real tranmo- 
tions, with tbe names, dress, gestures, and likeness, in masks, of 
whomsoever it thought fit to saciifice to tbe public derision. In a 
state where it was held good policy to unmask whatever cabled 
the air of ambition, singularity, or knavery, comedy aesumed the 
privilege toharangue,reform,Biid advise, the people upon their most 
unportant interests. Noone was spared in a city of so much Kberty, 
or rather licentiousness, as Athens was at that time. Generals, ma- 
gistrates, government, tbe very gods were abandoiked to the pget'a 
satirical vein; and all was well received, provided the comedy Wta 
diverting, and the Attic salt not wanting. ( 
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* In one of these coinediea, not only the pnest of Jnptter dete^ 

minea to quit liis service, because do more earrificee sre oflered to 
the rod, but Mercury himself comes, in • starving condition, toseek 
h>B fortune ajnongst mankind, and offers to serre as n porter, sutler, 
bailiff, guide, door-keeper; in short, in any capacity, rather than tb- 
turn to heaven. In another,^ the same ^ds, reduced to the extre* 
mity of Amine, from the birds having built a city in the air, whereby 
their provisions are cut off, and the smoke of incense and sacrificef 
prevented from ascending to heaven, depute three ambassadors in 
the name of Jupiter to conclude a treaty of accommodation with 
the birds, upon such conditions as they shall approve. The cham- 
ber of audienae, where the three famished gods are received, is a 
kitchen weli stored with eiceilent game of all sorts. Here Hercu- 
les, deeply smitten with the emeU of roast meat, which he appre- 
h^di to be more exquisite and nutritious than that of incense, begs 
leave to make his abode, and to turn the spit, and assist the cook 
apoD occasion. The other pieces of Aristophanes abound with 
strokes still more satirical and severe upon the principal divinities. 

I sm not much surprised at the poet's insulting the gods, and 
treating them with the utmost contempt, as 5om Uiem he had no- 
thing to fean but I cannot help wondering at his having brought 
the moat illustrious and powerful persons of Athens upon the stage, 
and presuming to attack the government itself, without any man- 
ner of respect or reserve. 

Cleon having returned triumphant, contrary to the general ex- 
pectation, &om the expedition against Sphacteria, was looked upon 
by the people as the^eatest captain ot that age. Aristophanes, 
to set that bad man m a true tight, who was the son of a tanner, ' 
and a ttumer himself, and whose rise was owin^ solely to bis te- 
merity and impudence, was so bold as to make bun the subject of 
a comedy,^ without being awed by his power and influence: hut be 
was obliged to play the part of Cleon himself, and appeared lor the 
first time upon the stage in that character; not one of the come- 
dians daring to represent it, nor to expose himself to the resentment 
of so formidable an enemy. His face was smeared over with wine 
lees; because no workman could be found, that would venture to 
make a mask resembling Cleon, as was usual when persons were 
broogfat upon the stage. In this piece ho reproached him with 
embezzling the public treasures, with a violent passion for bribes 
and presents, with craft m seducing the people, and denies him the 
g^ry of the action at Sphacteria, which he attributes chiefly to the 
share his colleague had in it. 

In the Achamiont, he accuses Lanncbus of having been made 
general, rather bv bribery than merit. He imputes to him his youth, 
inexperience, ana idleness; at the same time that he, and many 
others, whom he covertly designates, convert to their own use the 

• riBIM. tTlwBlidi. tTtwKnlcMa 
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r e ur u ^ dne only to viLknir uid real servicei. He reproaclwi tbe 
republic with their preference of the joangej citizens to the elder, 
in the fi^ovemment of the state, and the commsjid of their armies- 
He telB them plainly, that when peace shall be concluded, neither 
Cleonymiu, HyperboluB, nor many other such knaves, all mention- 
ed hy name, shaJl have any share in the public afbirs ; they being 
always ready to accuse their feUow-dtizens of crimes, and to en- 
rich themselves by such tnfbrmations. 

In his comedy called the Watft; imitated by Racine in hie P{«ti- 
devrt, he exuoees the mad passion of the people for prosecutioiu 
pad trials at law, and the enormous injustice frequently committed 
m passing sentence and giYing judgment. 

The poet," concerned to see the republic obstinately bent upon 
the unhappy expedition to Sicily, endeavoura to excite in the peo- 
ple a thorough dbigu£(t for so ruinous a war, and to inspire thqin 
with the desve of a peace, as much the interest of the victors as 
the vanquished, after a war of several years' duration, equally per- 
aicious to each party, and capable of involving all Greece in ruin. 

None of Aristophanes's pieces eiplaine better hia boldness, in 
speaking upon the most delicate affairs of the state in the crowded 
theatre, than his comedy called Lytulrata. One of the principal 
magistrates of Athena had a wife of that name, who is supposed to 
have taken it into her head to compel Greece to conclude a peace. 
She relates, bow, during the war, the women, inquiring of their 
husbands the result of their counsels, and whether they had not 
resolved to moke peace with Sparta, received no answers but ini- 
perious looks, and orders to mind their own business: that, how- 
ever, they perceived plainly to what a low condition the govern- 
ment was declined : that tliey took the hberty to remonstrate 
mildly to their husbands upon the sad consequences of their rash 
determinations, hut that their humble representations had no other 
eflect than to offend and enrage them; that, at length, being coo- 
iirmed by the general opinion of all Attica, that there were no 
longer any men in the state, nor heads for the administration of 
affairs, their patience being quite exhausted, the women bad 
thought it proper and adviseable to take the government upon 
themselves, and preserve Greece, whether it wuuld or no, from the 
Iblly and madness of its resolves. Fbr her part, iht declarti, thai 
the hat taken pofmnon of the dty, and trearury, tn order, says she, 
to prevent PUander and hie confederates, Ihtjhvr himdred adrninit- 
traUtn,from exciting trovbla. according to their cvitom, ondjrom 
rohbitg the public at iitual. (Was ever ony thing so hold?) She 
goes on to prove, (hat the women only are capable of retrieving 
afTnirs, by this burlesque argument ; that admitting things to be in 
such a state of perplexity and confusion, the sex, accustomed to 
Hmtangli^ their threads, were the only persons to set them right 
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tgain, na being beat qaaMed with the necessu? nddrese, patience, 
ftnd moderation. The AtheDian politics are thus made interior to 
those of the women, who are only represented in a ridicubus light, 
to turn the derieion upon their huabaikda, who were engaged in the 

•dminiat ration of the government. 

These eitiacts from Aristophanes, taken aJmoet word for word 
from Father Brumoi, seeraed to me very proper to give an insight 
into that poet's character, and the genius of the ancient comedj, 
which was, as we see, a satire of the most poignant and severe 
bind, that had assumed to itself an independency from respect to 
persons, and to which nothing was sacred. It is no wonder that 
Cicero condemus bo licentious and uncurbed a liberty.* It might, 
be says, have been tolerable, had it attacked only bad citizens, and 
seditious orators, who endeavoured to raise commotions in the 
state, such as Cleon, Cleophon, and Hyperbolus : but when a Pe- 
ricles, who for man; years had governed the commonwealth both 
in war and peace with equal wisdom and authority, (he might have 
added, and a Socrates, declared by Apollo the wisest of mankind) in 
brought upon the stage to be laughed at by the public, it is as if 
our Plautus or Nievius had attacked the Scipios, or Cecilius had 
dared to revile Marcus Cato in his plays. 

That liberty is still more offensive to ns, who are bom and live 
under a monarchical government, which is far from being ftvour- 
.able to licentiousness. But without intending to justify the con- 
duct of Aristophanes, which is certainly inexcusable, 1 think, to 
judge properly of it, it would be necessary to lay aside the preju- 
dices of birth, nations, and times, and to imagine we live in those 
remote agus, in a state purely democratical. We must not tkacj 
Aristophanes to have been a person of little consequence in his , 
republic, as the comic writers generally are in our days. The 
king of Persia had a very different idea of him. f It is a known 
story, that in an audience of the Greek ambassadors, his first in- 
quiry was after a certain comic poet (meaning Aristophanes,) that 
Eut all Greece in motion, and gave such effectual counsels against 
im. Aristophanes did tliat upon the stage, which Demosthenes 
did afterward in the public assemblies. The poet's reproaches were 
no less animated than the orator's. In his comedies he uttered the 
same sentiments as he had a right to deliver from the public ros- 
tniin. They were addressed to the same people, upon the same 
ocoaaons of the state, the same means of success, and the same 
obstacles to their measures. In Athena, the whole people were 
the sovereign, and each of them had an equal share In the supreme 

* Qaimilla nn ■Hinl, silnEtui funiuii TciarSn EfM,rii|niI<rc«t*ii'iui,fiir 
frpAM, i* TtMp. n^luuoa, Otonrm, nujHiKalni, Hi/perbglitn ImsU : fotiamMrSti 
Pvictgm, cum jaiB gum einttaU matiVM avlmtaU ptunitter awMat Jtmi et Mil prm- 
fuisHti violin iiertihvj, fC »f »■ m tfflia, mn Bfii« dcmil, ayam ri Ptautut u^Ur 
HlxuicI, dU JVn<u, P. il a lefpfoKi, oW CmdUiu M, Cumi ntttHan. Bi 
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KltUiarity> Upon thia the; were contimiill^ intent, wen fbnd of 
diBCoUTBiDK upon it tbemtelvet, and of hearing the eentimente of 
othera. The public afikira were the busioeaB of every iudividiial; 
on which they were desirous of bekLg- fully informed, that they 
might know how to conduct themselves on eveiy occasion of war 
or peace, which frequently offered, and to decide upon their own, 
ma well aa upon the destiny of their allies oi enemies. Hence rose 
the liberty taken by the comic poeU, of discussing aiffairs of the 
etate in their performances. The pewle ware so far from being 
offended at it, or at the manner in which those writers treated the 
principal persons of the state, that they conceived their Uberty in 



Three *pDeta particularly excelled in the old comedy; Eupolio, 
Cratinus, and Aristopbaoes. The last is the only one of them 
whose pieces have come down to us entire ; and out of the great 
number which he composed, eleven are all that remain. He 
flourished in an age when Greece abounded with great men, and 



.a amuse the people with his comedies, than a _ 

of the ^venunent, retained to reform the state, and to be almost 
the arbiter of bis country. 

He is admired for an eleguice, poignancy, and happiness of ex 
prcssioD, or, in a word, that Attic salt and spirit, to wDich the Ro- 
man language could never attain, and forf which Aristophanes is 
more remarKable than any other of the Greek authors. His par- 
ticular excellence was raUlery. None ever touched what was ri- 
diculous in the characters whom he wished to expose, with such 
success, or knew better bow to convey it in all its full force to othera. 
But it would be necessary to have lived in his times, to be quali- 
fied to jud^of this. The subtle salt and spirit of the ancient rail- 
lery, according to Father Brumoi, is evaporated through length of 
time, and what remains of it is become flat and insipid to nsi 
though the sharpest part will retain its vigour throughout all agai 
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TheKcm inurd'nrimnMlniiiirliAd ihcnlitit: 
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Two con^derable deTecte ue justi; imputed to thii poet, wbich 
very much obscure, if not entirely- eliaco, liia g-lory. These are, 
]ow buSboner;, and gro^ obscenity ; and ic has in Tain been at- 
terapletl to offer, in excuse tor the first of these faults, the charac- 
ter of his autlience; the bulk of which generally consisted of the 
poor, the ignorant, and dress of the^eopfe, whom, however, it was 
as necRssary to please, as the learned and the rich. The depraved 
taste of the lower order of people, which once banished Cratinus 
anil his company, because liis scenes were not grossly comic enough 
for them, is no excuse for Aristophanes; esMenajlder could fiud 
out the art of changing that grovelling taste, by introducbg a 
species of comedy, not altogether so modest as Ptiit«rch seems to 
insinuate, yel much less licentious than any before his time. 

The grosB obscenities, with which all Aristophanes's comcdie* 
abound, liave no excuse; they only denote to what a pitch the li- 
bcniniam of the spectators, and the depravity of the |K)ct, had 
proceeded. Had he even impregnated them with the utmost wit, 
which however is not the case, the privilege of laughing himself, 
or of making others laugh, would have been too dearly purchased 
at the expense of decency and good tnanncrs.* And in this case 
it may well be said, tiiat it were better to have no wit at all. than 
to rnake so ill a use of it.f F. Brumpi is very much to be cam- 
mended for having taken care, in giving a general idea of Aristo- 
phanes's writings, to throw a veil over those parts of them that 
'might have given offence to raodeaty. Though such behaviour be 
the indispensable rule of religion, it is not always observed by 
those wlio pif|ue themselves most on their erudition, and sometimes 
prefer the title of Scholar to that of Christian. 

The old comedy subsisted till Lysander's time, who, upon having 
made liimself master of Athens, changed the form of the govern- 
ment, and put it into the hands of thirty of the principal citizens. 
The satirical liberty of the theatre was oflensive to Uiem, and 
therefore they thought fit to put a stop to it. The reason of this 
alteration is evident, and con^rms the reflection mttde before upon 
tlie privilege which the poets possessed of criticising with impunity 
the persons at the iiead of ihe state. The whole authority of 
Athens was then invested in tyrants. Tlie democracy was abo- 
lished. The people had no longer any share in the government. 
They were no more the prince ; their sovereignty had expired. 
The rijrht of giving their opinions and suffjages upon nfFairs of state 
was at an end; nor dared they, either in tlieir own parsons or by 
the poets, presume to censure the sentiments and conduct of their 
masters.. The caDing persons by their names upon the stage was 
prohibi ed; but poetical ill-nature soon found the secret of eluding 
the int*ntion of the law, and of making itself amends for the re- 
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atraint wbiich wia imooaed upon it b^ the neccMotj of neing feigned 
nameo. It then applied itaelf to discover wb«.t was ridiculoua in 
known characten, which it copied to the life, and from thence ac 
quired tbe dbuble advantage of gimtifjring the vanity of tlie poets, 
and the malice of the audience, in a more refined manner ; the one 
had the delicate pleasure of putting the ipectaton upon guessing 
their meaning, a)id the other of not lieing mistakeii in IheiT bu[^m>- 
ations, and of n ffiTin g the ri^ht name to the cliaracters represent- 
ed. Such was the coined]', since called the Middle Comedy, of 
viitch there are some inelances in Aiistophauee. 

It continued til! the time of Alexander the Great, who havinj? 
entirely aasured himself of the empire of Greece by the deieat of 
the Thebana, caused a. check tn be put upon the licentiousness of 
the poets, wlitch increased daily. Vtota thence the ^ew Comtdy 
took its birth, which was tmly an imitation of private life, and 
I>Tought nothing upon the stage but feigned names, and fictltioua 
adventures. 




fbpt daigD'd. 



This may properly be caDed fine comedy, and ie that of Me- 
Bander. Of one hundred and eighty, or rather dehty playe, ac- 
cording to Buidas, composed by hun, all of which Terence is said 
to have translated, there remain only a few fragments. We may 
form a juat judgment of the merit of the originals from the excel- 
lence of the copy. Quintilian, in speaking of Menander, is not 
aftud to say,* that With the beauty of liis works, and the height of 
his reputation, he obscured, or rather obliterated, the fane of nil 
other writers in the same way. He obseivea, in another pasaage, 
that hie own times were not so just f to bis merit as they ousht to 
liavc been, which has been the late of many others; but that he 
wme euffiqiently made amende by the bvonrable opinion of posteri- 
ty. And indeed Philemon, a comic poet, who flourished about the 
eame period, though older than Henander, was preferred before 
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I BAVB alreadT observed, that .£scbylu8 was the first founder of 
K fixed knd durable theatre adorned with suitalile decorations. It 
was at first, as well as the amphitheatres, composed of woodei 
plojika, the seats m which rose one above another ; bat those har- 
iDg one day broke down, by having too great a weight upon them, 
the Athenians, excessively enamoured or dramatic representation*, 
were irfdnced b^ that accident to erect those superb structuresj 
which were imitated nflerwards with so much splendour by the 
Roman ma^ificenne. What I shEill say of them, has almost as 
much relation to the Roman as the Athenian theatres ; and is ex- 
tracted entirely from M. Boindin's learned dissertation upon the 
theatre of the ancients,* who has treated the subject in its fullest 

The theatre of the ancients was divided into three principal 
parts; each of which had its pecuhar appellation. The division fiir 
the actors was called in general the scene, or stage ; thai for the 
eptectators was particularly termed the theatre, which must have 
been of vast extent,f as at Athens it was capable of containing 
above thirty thousand persons; and the orchestra, which amongst 
the Greeks was the place assigned for the pantomimes and dancers, 
though at Rome it was appropriated to the senators and vestal 
virgins. 

The theatre was of a semicircular form on one side, and square 
on the other. The space contained within the semicircle, was al- 
lotted to tbe spectators, and had seats placed one above another to 
the top of the building. The squsre part in the front of it, was ap- 
propriated to the actors; and in the interval, between both, was 
the orchestra. 

The great theatres had three rows of porticoes, raised one upon 
another, which formed the body of the e^ce, and at the same time 
three different stories for the seats. From the highest ot'those por- 
ticoes the women saw the representation, sheltered from the wea- 
ther. The rest of the theatre was uncovered, and all the busmess 
of the stage was performed in the open air. 

Eacb of these stories consisted of nine rows of seats, including 
the landing-place, which divided them from each other, and served 
as a passage frAn side to side. But as this landing-place and pos- 
■age took up the space of two benches, there were only seven to 
at upon, ana consequently in each story there were seven rows of 
seats. They were from fifteen to eighteen inches in height, and 
twice as much in breadth i so that tlie spectators had room to sit 
at their ease, and without being incommoded by tlie legs of Uie 
people above them, no foot-boar^ being provided Ibr them- 

■ HenolnoTtlM Aud.oflnBripLlu. 
I Suab. I. li. p. 3BS. Htnd, I. vUl. c K, 
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Each of these rtoriea of beDcbe* were divided in two diflerent 
muiners', m their height by the laodiag-plBcee, caUed by the Ro- 
mans PracinctunuM, and in their circumferencea by eeveral Bt*ir- 
caseB. peculiar to each story, which intersecting them in right iinca, 
tending towards the centre of the theatre, gave the form oT wedges 
lo the quantity of Beats between them, from Whence they were ciU- 
ed Cunei. 

Behind these Btorioa of aeota were covered galleries, through 
^Thich the people thronged into the theatre by great equare open- 
ings, contrived for that purpose in tile walls nest the seata. Those 
openings were called f'omiloria, from the multitude of people 
Crowding through them into their placeB. 

As the actors could not be heara lo the extremity of the theatre, 
the Greeks contrived a means to supply that defect, and lo aug- 
ment the force of the voice, and make it more distinct and articn 
late. For that purpose they inveuted a kind of laree vessels of 
copper, which were disposed under the seata of the theatre, id 
such a manner, as made all sounds strike upon the ear with more 
force and distinctness. 

The orchestra being situated, as I have observed, between the 
two other parts of the theatre, of which one was circular and the 
other square, it participated of the form of each, and occupied the' 
space between both. It wa~s divided into three parts. 

The first and most considerable was more particularly called the 
orchestra, from a Greek word* that signifies to dance. It was ap- 
propriated to the pantomimes and dancers, and to all such subal- 
tern actors as played between the acts, and at the end of the re- 
present atioos. 

The second was named Su^f^.i, from its being cquare, in the 
form of an alta.r. Here the chorus was generally placed. 

And in the third, the Greeks disposed their band of music. They 
called it 'ontKifur, from its being situate at the bottom of the prin- 
cipal part of the theatre, to which they gave the general name of 
the scene. 

I shall describe here this third part of the theatre, called the 
scene ; which was also subdivided into three different parts. 

The first and most considerable was properly called the scene. 
and gave its name to this whole division. It occupied the whole 
front of the building from side to side, and was the, place allotted 
for the decorations. This front had two small wings at its extre- 
mity, *TOni which hung a large curtain, that was let down to open 
the scene, and drawn up between the acts, when any Uiing in the 
represfentation made it necesaary. 

The second, called by the Greeks indifferentlr rfimitier, and 
' ' ■■ ~ ns Protctnit 

of the scene 



1 second, called Dy tne (irceks mdiflerently 

, and by the Romans Proictnaan, and PulpUi. .., , _ 

large open ntace in front of the scene, in which the acUiis per 
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famed their puta, and which, by the-belp of the decoKtitSM, repK- 
■ented either & public square or fbrum, a commoD street, or tba 
country; but the place io represented wae always in the open air. 

Tiie third division wa« a part reserved behind the Bceoes. and 
called by the Greeks va{<iri(i>»i. Here the actors dressed them- 
aelvea, and the decoratious were locked up. In the same place 
were also kept the machines, of which the ancients had abun^LOce 
in their theatres. 

As only the porticoea and the bdlding of the scene were roofed, 
it was necessary to draw sails, fastened with cords to masts, over 
the rest of the theatre, to screen the audience from the heat of the 
■UD. But as this contrivance did not prevent the heat, occasioned 
by the perspiration and breath of so numerous an asBembly, the an- 
cients took care to rtlay it by a kind of rsin; conveying the water 
for that use above the porticoes, which falling again in tbrm of dew 
through an infinity of Hnjoll pores concealed in the statues, with 
which the theatre abonnded, did not only diffuse a grateful cool- 
ness all around, but the most fragrant exhalations (dang with it ; 
fiir this dew was always perfumed. Whenever the reprcsentationa 
were interrupted by storms, the spectators retired into the porti- 
coee behind the seats of the theatre. 

■The fondness of the AthnnianB for representations of this kind 
caiuiot be ezpresaed. Their eyes, their ears, their imapnation, 
their understanding, all shared in the satisfaction. Nothing gave 
them BO sensible Q pleasure in dramatic performances, either tragic or 
comic, as the strokes which were aimed at the affairs of the public; 
whether pure chance occasioned the apphcation, or the address of 
the poets, who knew how to reconcile the most remote subjects 
with the transaction)! of the republic. They entered by that means 
into the interests of the people, took occasion to soothe their pas- 
nooB, authorize their pretensions, justiiy, and sometimes condemn, 
their conduct, entertain them with agreeable hopes, instruct them 
in their duty in certain nice conjunctures; in consequence of which 
they often not only acquired the amilauses of the spectators, but 
credit and influence in tiie public aitalre and counseb; hence the 
theatre became so grateful, and so interesting to the people. It 
was in this manner, according' to some authors, that Euripides art- 
fidly adapted his tragedy of Palamedes* to the sentence passed 
a^amst Sucrates ; and pointed out, by an illustrious example of an- 
tiquity, the innocence ofa philosopher, oppressed by malignity sup- 
ported by power and faction. 

Accident was oflen the occasion of sadden and unforeseon ap- 
lidicatious, which from their appositeness were very agreeable to 
the people. Upon thisverseof ^schylue, in praise of Amphiaraus, 
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tha wtiole tradieoca raw up, and uDuumooalj applied it to Aris - 
tide*.* The ume thinff happened to PhilaptEmen at the Nenuean 
gataat. At the itutant lie entered the theatie, these versea wem 
taugiDg upon the stage; 



all the Greeki cast theii eyes npon FhilopcRmen.f and with cl^ 
ping of hands, and ttcdaaati/xa of joy, expressed their venentioa 
for the hero. 

|Id the same manner at Rome, during the banishmait of Cicero, 
when some verses of ) Accins, which reproached the Greelu with 
their ingr^itude in Buffering the banisbment of Telaroon, were re- 
peated by .£Bop, the best actor of his time, they drew teats from 
the eyes of the whole assembly. 

Upon another, though very aiSbrent, occasion, the Roman peopl* 
applied to Pompey the Great soDie verses to this effect : 



Uid then addressing the people ; 

flM iliiw tbtll eoDfl vben jron iban late Aefion 

the spectators obliged the actor to repeat t^ese versea several 



When we compare the happ^ times of Greece, in which Europe 
and Asia resounded with aotbing but the fame of the Athenian 
victories, with the later ages, when the power of Philip and Alex- 
ander the Great had in a manner reduced it to slavery, we shall 
be surprised at the strange alternCion in that republic. But what 
is most materisl, is the investigation of the causes and progress of 
this declension 1 and these M. de Tourreil has discussed in an 
admirable manner in the elegant preface to his translation of De- 
mosthenes' Orations. 

There were no longer, be observes, at Athens, any traces of that 
manly and vigorous policy, equally capable of planning good and 
retrieving bad sncceu. Instead of that, there remained only an in- 
consistent loftiness, apt to evaporate in pompous decrees, They 
were no more those Athenians, who, when menaced by a deluge of 
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Btrbariaiu, demoliahed their hoDMii to build sliipa witli the timlMr, 
•nd whose women atoned the &bieet,wrnc^ tV'^'l^l?!'^ propoted 
to appease the great king by tribute bi horn ag e. 'TWIove cdf ease 
■nd pleaaiire bad almost entirely i iliin["iMiilli iTllllll iifglnijl) mIiiiiIji. 
and mdependence. 

Pericles, that ^rent man, ea abeolnte, tlut tboae who envied him 
treated him ae a second PiaistratuH, was tbe first ^author of this de- 
generacy and comiptioit. With the design of conciliating the favour 
ofthe people, he ordained that upon such days &b gamea or sacri- 
fices were celebrated, a certain number of oboU should be distributed 
amongst them; and that in the aeeemblies in which aSairs of state 
were to be discussed, every individual should receive a certain pe- 
cuniary gratification in right of being present. Thus the memben 
ofthe repubhe were seen for the first time to sell their care in the 
administration of the government, and to rank amonget servile em- 
pltmnents the most noble functions ofthe soveieign power. 

It was not difficult to ibreeee where so excessive an abuse would 
end : and, to remedy it, it was proposed to establish a fund for tbe 
support ofthe war, and to ma^e it a capital crime to advise, upon 
any account whatsoever, the application of it to other uses ; but, 
notwithstanding, the abuse always subsisted. At first it seemed 
tolerable, whilst the citizen, who was supported at the public ex- 
pense, endeavoured to deserve it by doing bis duty in the fieM for 
nine months together. Every one was to serve in his turn, and 
whoever failed was treated as a deserter without distinction ; but 
at length the number ofthe transgressors carried it against the law; 
and impunity, as it commonly happens, multiplied their number. 
People accustomed to the delightful abode of a city, where feasts 
and games were perpetually taking place, conceived an invincible 
repugnance for labour and &tigue, which they looked Upon as un- 
worthy of free-bom men. 

It was therefore necessary to find amusement fbr this indolent 
people, to fill up the ^at void of an unactlve, useless life. Hence 
arose principally their fondness, or rather frenay, for public show- 
The death of Epaminondas, which seemed to promise them the 
greatest advantage, gave the final stroke to their ruin and destruc- 
tion. Th^r courage, says Justin,* did nof rttrvive thai UluttrUna 
TVidmn. Freed from a rival, who itepi Vmr emitlalion aiive, Ihet/ 
nmlr ialo a lethargic ilaUi and effetmnacy. The fvndi for amto- 
MCTib by land and tea were toon Imithed upon gumtt aiid feaiU. 
7^t teaman'i caul toldier't pay wwi dislribided (o ike idle citizen. 
An xndolerU and htxuriouM mode of life enervated every brea*t. Th* 
repretentationi o/" the Iheairt vere preferred to the exercite of the 
camp. Valour and military ,knoieUdg» were entirely dirrcgarded. 
Oreia captain* were in no eriimotion ; whiltl good poete and e^cetl- 
lent comediam engrotied the tmivertal applauie. 
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ExtTavogtnce of this kind makea it euj to eomiHehend in wfiat 
multitudes ttie people thronged to the dramatic pei-furmtuiceB. AM 
BO expense wa£ epared in embellishing theoi, cioibitaut sums were 
sunk Id the service of the theatre. If, aays Plutarch,* on accuraU 
calculation tcere to be made, ibIuU eath repraeniatim of the dramatit 
pietei coit the Atlieitiaat, it would appear, thai Ihar experuet in 
playing Iht Bacchrmaliam, the Phceniaam, (Edipu; Antigoae, JUa- 
dea, and Eletlra ' [Iragediet vtriUen either by SophocUi, or Euri- 
pidei,) vtere greater than IkoM which had been employed fufotntj Ih* 
Barbariam in defence of the liberty, and for the pretervalion of 
Oreece, This gave a Spartan just reason to exclaim, on seeing an 
estiraate of the enonnous sums laid out in these contests of tiu 
tragic poets, and the extiaordinarj poms takes bjr the magistratea 
who presided in them,f that a people muil be void of eeiue to apply 
Ihemteltiet in to war-ni and teriov a manner to Ikingi lofritoioue 
For, adilud he, garnet thoiUd be only garnet ; and nothing ii moreun* 
reaionablelhaaloparchateathortand trivial amutemettt alio gyeai a 
price. Pleaiuret ^ thit kind agree only tcilh public rejoicings and 
mluons offealivity. and mere deiigned to divert people at Ihar leintrt 
houri ; but thouid by no meatu x^^rfere -aiih the affairi of ike pub- 
He, nor Ike neceaary expentu of (A< gotemmtni. 

Afler all, says Piutaxch, in the passage nhich 1 have afarea^ 
cited, of what utility have these tragedies been to Atfa ens, thouFb 
80 much boasted by the people, and admired by the reet <^ uie 
world ^ I Gnd that the prudence of Theraistocles enclosed the city 
with strong walla ; that the floe taate and magnificence of Peiicles 
improved and adorned it \ that the noble fortitude of Miltiades pre- 
served its liberty ; and that the moderate conduct of Cimon ac- 
quired it the empire and government of all Greece. Ifthe wise and 
learned poetry of EuripideB, the sublime diction of Sophocles, the 
lofty buskin of^schylus, have obteinod equal advantages for the 
city of Athens, by delivering it from impending calamities, or by 
adding to its glory, 1 am willing (he goes on) that dramatic pieces 
should be placed in competition with trophies of victory, the poetic 
theatre with the field of battle, and the compositions of the poets 
with the great exploits of the generals. But what a comparison 
would this be .' On the one side would be seen a few writers, crown- 
ed with wreaths of ivy, and drawing a goat or an ox after them, 
the rewards and victims assi^ed them for excelling in tragic poetry: 
on the other, a train of illustrious captains, surrounded by the colo- 
nies which they founded, the cities which they captured, and the 
nations which they subjected. It is notto perpetuate the victoriea of 
^Bchyhis and Sophocles, but in remembrance of the glorious bat- 
tles of Marathon, Salamia, Eurymedbn, and many others, that so 
many feasts are celebrated every month with such pomp by tho 
Grecians. 
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"Tba ittferencfl which Plutarch draws from hence, m which w* 
ought tA ftg^e with Mm, is, that it wsa the higheet iroprudence in 
thtf* Atheniana thus to prefer pleasiipe to duty, fondness for the 
theatre to the loveof their country, trivial shows to application to 
public busine^, and to consume, m useleBB ezpenset and dramatic 
enteitoiiunente, the funds intended for the support of fleets and 
umies. Macedon, till then obscure and inconsiderable, well knew 
how to tafae advantage of thef Athenian indolence and effeminacy; 
•nd Philip, iastmoted by the Greeks themselves, amongst whom he 
had for several years applied himself succeBsfully to the art of war, 
traa not long before he gave Greece a master, and subjected it to th« 
jroke, as we shall see in the sequel. 

I am now to open an entirelj new scene to the reader's vieW) 
not unworthy his curiosity and attention. We have seen two state* 
of no ^Bt consideration. Media and Persia, extend themselves tax 
and wide, under the conduct of Cyrus, like a torrent or a conflagra- 
tion; and, with amazin? rapidity, conquer and subdue many pro- 
vinces and kingdoms. We shall see now that vast empire settii)g 
the nations uoder its dorninion in motion, the Persians, Medea, 
Phmnicians, Egyptians, Babylonians, Indians, and many others 
uid falling, ■ttitk all the forces of Asia and the Bast upon a Little 
country, of very smali extent, and destitute of all foreign assistance 
I liiean Greece. When, on the one hand, we beheld so many Da* 
tions united together, such preparations of war made for several 

i'ears with so much diligenca; innumerable arDiies by sea and 
and, and such fleets, as the sea could hardly contain; and, on 
the other hand, two weak citiee, Athens and Lacediemon, aban- 
doned by all their allies, and left alniost entirely to themselves j 
have we not reason to believe, that these two little cities are going 
to be utterly destroyed and swallowed up by so formidable an ene- 
my; and that no footsteps of them will be left remainmg' And 
yet we ehnll find that they will prove victorious ; and by tlieir in- 
vincible courage, and the severu battles they gain both by sea and 
land, will make the Persian empire lay aside all thoughts of ever 
again turning their arms against Greece. 

The history of the war between the Persians and the Greeks 
will illustrate tiie truth of this maiim, that it is not the number 
but the valour of the troops, and the conduct of the generals, on 
which depends the success of military expeditions. The reader 
will admire the surprising couia^ and intrepidity of the great men 
at the head of the Grecian afTairs, whom neither all the world in 
motion against them could deject, nor the greatest misfortunes dis- 
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ceneert ; who tmdertook, witU & bajuUril of men, to mklce bead 
uainst innumenible anmea; who, DOtwithstanding such a pn>di- 
giom m«qiuUity of fbrcee, drued to hope for succeu ; who eren 
compelled victory to dedare on the aide of merit aod virtue; uid 
taught all socceeding generatioDS what infinite reBources are to be 
Ibund in prudence, valonr, and experience ; in a laal for liberty and 
our country; in the love of oar duty; and in all the Mntimmta of 
noble and generous soule. 

Thii war of the Pereiana againit the Grecian* will be followed 
b^ another amongst the GreeEa themselves, but of a very different 
famd from the former. In the latter, there will scarce be any ac- 
tious, but what in appearance are of httle consequence and ■eeni' 
inglv unworthy of a reader's curiositjr who is fond of great events ; 
in this he wiU meet with little besides private quarrels between 
certun citios, or some small commoawealtbs; some iQConsiderabla 
siegee (exoepting that of Syracuse, one of the most important re- 
lated ui ancient history,] though several of these sieges were of no 
s^ort duration ; some battles between anniea, where the numbers 
were email, and but little blood shed. What is it then, that haa 
rendered these wars bo thmous m history ! Sallust informs us in 
these words ; * The aetiotu of the Alhaiant doabllet* v>tre great t 
and yetlbtlitve Ihttfwtrt mmevhat i«u than fame will hone u* 
conceive of tkem. But becaute Athene abotauUd in noble terilert, 
the acU of liiat republic are celebraied througlioiit Vie whole norld 
<u matt gloriout ; and the gaUaatTy of those heroet nho performed 
them, hat had the good fortune to be thought at Irantce^ent at tht 
eloquence of thaie mho nave deterged them. 

Salluet, though jealous enough of the glory the Romans hod ac- 
quired by a aeries of distinguished actions, with which their history 
abounds, yet does justice m this passage to the Grecians, by ac- 
knowled(^ng, that their exploits were truly great and illustrious, 
though somewhat iuierior, m his opinion, to their fame. What is 
then this foreign and borrowed lustre, which the Athenian actiona 
have derived from the eloquence of their historians^ It is, that 
the whole univeiee agrees in looking upon them as the greatest 
and most glorious that ever were performed : Per terraram oriem 
Athenientium facta poo uaiimis celebkantok. All natiMM, 
seduced and enchanted as it were with the beauties of the Greek 
authors, tliink that people's exploits superior to any thir^ that wai 
ever done by any other nation. This, according to SsUust, is tha 
service which the Greeh authors have done the Athenians, by 
their excellent manner of describing their actions; and very un- 
happy it is for us, that our history, for want of similar assiHtance, 
has left a thousand brilliant actions and fine sayuiga unrecorded, 

* AtktKoiunlK rim gtMf^ aituti ego exutiMe^ralU amplm m4^ifit^fm /Vnat; 

tarum vu/lld ngeniOjftr terrarum trSfM JStieaintiulil facta fTv maxiviit cwMrta- 
tor. It* tutm, ana Jtetn, virtu t«U titMir numlu mam aar^lt HllWr* nltilv 
fraatn i*r<" BMiUL ^m BeU. CuUb. 
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winch would have been put in the strongeBt Bght by the vriten 
of antiquity, and have doae great honour to our countiy. 

£ut be this as it may, it muet be conieeaed, that we are not al- 
ways to judge of the value of an action, or tha merit of the perEona 
who shared in it, by the importaiico of the event. It is rather in 
mch aieges and engagement! a« we find recorded in the bietory of 
the Peloponnesian war, that tha couduct and abihties of a general 
are truly con^icuoua. Accordingly, it ia obeerved: that it wm 
chieSy at the headof small armies, and incountriea of no great ex- 
tent, that our best generala of the last age diaplayed their great ca- 
pacity, and shewed themaelvea not inferior to the most cSebrated 
captains of antiquity. In actions of this sort chance has no ahare, 
and does not cover any oversights that are cotnmitted. Bveir 
thine is conducted and carried on by the prudence of the general. 
He 18 truly the soul of the forces, which neither act nor move but 
by hia direction. He se.es every thing, and ia present every where* 
Nothing escapea liis vigilance and attention. Orders are aeaaoD- 
afaly given, and seasonably executed. Contrivances, stratagei^s, 
&lBe majches, real or feigned attacks, encanipmenta, decampmenta ; 
in a word, every thing depends upon hi"! alone. 

On thia accoimt the reading of the Greek hiaturians, fuch aa 
Thucydidea, Xenophon, and Polybiua, ia of infinite service to 
young officers; becauae thoae historians, wtio were also excellent 
coniinaiidere, eater into aU the particulars of the events which th^ 
relate, and lead the readers, as it were, by the hand, through sh 
the uegea and battles they deacribe ; ahenvrng them, by the exam- 
ple of the greatest generaia of antiquity, and by a kind of antici- 
pated experience, in what manner war is to be carried on. 

Nor is it only with regard to mihtarr exploits, that the Grecian 
history affords us such excellent models. We ahall there find ce- 
lebrated legislators, able ooliticians, magiatrates bom for govern- 
ment, men that have excelled in all arts and sciences, philosophers 
that carried their inquiries as far aa was poasible in those early 
ages, and who have left ua such maxims of moraUty, aa might put 
many Christiana to the blush. 

If the virtues of thoae who are celebrated in history may aerva 
d for models in the conduct of our Uves. their vices and tailing*, 
on the other hand, are no leas proper to caution and instruct us; 
and the strict regard which an historian is obliged to pay to truth, 
will not allow liim to dissemble the latter, through fear of eclipeing 
the lustre of the former. Nor does what I here advance contra- 
dict the rule laid down by Plutarch,* on the same subject, in hia 
preface to the life of Cimon. He requires, that tlie illuatrious ac- 
tions of great men be represented in their full light ; but as to tha 
&ults, which may sometimes escape them through passion or sur- 
eiiee, or into which they may be drawn by the necessity of a$ 

• lu cim- f- *^, <W 
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ftin,* coDaidering them rither u a cortain degree of periection wwit- 
ing to their virtue, thin as vices or crimeB that proceed from any cor< 
cuption of the heart : such iniperfectioDs as these, he would have 
the historian, out of compassion to the wesknesssa of hmnan na- 
ture, which produces nothing entirely periect, content himself 
with touching very lightly; in the same manner ts an able painter, 
when he has a fine face to draw, in which he finds soma little ble* 
mish or detect, does neither entirely suppress it, nor think himself 
obliged to represent it with a strict exactness ; because the one 
womd spoil the beauty of the picture, and the other would destroy 
the likeness. The very comparison Plntarch uses, shows that h« 
■peaks only ef slight apd excusable faults. But as to actions of 
injustice, violence, and brutahty, they ought not to be concealed 
nor disguised on any pretence ; nor can we suppose, that the same 
privilege eiiould be allowed in history as in painting, which invent* 
ed thef profile, to represent the side ftce of a prince who had lost 
one eye, and by that means ingeniously concealed so disagreeable 
adefbnnity. History, the most essential rule of which is sincerity, 
will by no means admit of such indulgences, as indeed would de- 
prive It of its greatest advantage. 

9bame, reproach, in&my. Hatred, and the execrations of th« 
pubhe, which are the mseparable attendants on cnminal and brutal 
actions, are no less proper to excite a horror for vice, than the 
glory, which perpetually attends good actions, is to inspire ui 
with the love of virtue. And these, according to J Tacitus, are 
the two ends which every historian ought to propose to himself, by 
making a judicious choice of what is most extraordinary both in 
good and evil, in order to occasion that public homage to be paid 
to virtue which is jiuitly due to it, and to create the greater ab- 
horrence for vice, on account of that eternal infemy that attends it. 

The history which I am writing, furnishes but too many exam- 
ples of the latter sort. With respect to the Persians, it will appear, 
by what is said of their kings, that those princes whose power has 
no other bounds than those of their will, often abandon themselvea 
to all their passions; that nothing is more difficult than to resist the 
illusions of a man's own greatness, and the flatteries of those that 
surround him; that the liberty of gratifying all one's desires, and of 
doing evil with impunity, is a dangerous situation; that the best 
diepositioas can hardly withstand such a temptation; that even afler 
having begun their career favourably, they are insensibly corrupted 
by sonnesB and efieminacy, by pride, and their aversion to sincere 
counsels; and that it rarely happens they are wise enough to con- 

t Mata Is picOira t/tcum Uln facia. Jfsllu itmtn Ikagutam Aniigad UtUrt 

% Sztqai imrAtitnlttvdinstiLai^nuixTHignctfvrXontstumy Bit natjMii deinvrt 1 
fvdirrdc^ks Hemic onAoUHH tvor, u otrtitlet tiieamtmr, ttnt »rat^ dittia fait- 
Swii a fMUnttu It Hf^irUnutut lit. TicU.Aaatt.LliLc.tS. 
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rider, that, when they find themselves eiajted above aB laws and 
reBtrunts, ther etand then moat in need of moderation and wis- 
dom, both in regard to themselves and others; and that in such a 
tntnation they ought to be doubly wise and doubly strong, in order 
to set bo<u)& within, by their reason, to a power that has none 
without. 

With respect to the Grecians, the Peloponitesian war will shew 
the miserable efiects of their intestine dirisions, and the FatEd ex- 
ceeaea into which thev were led by their thirst of domioian; sceneB 
of injustice. Ingratitude, and perfidy, together with the open vio- 
tation of treaties, or mean artifices and unworthy tricks to elude 
their execution. It will show, how ecandalously the Laceds 
jnoniana and Athenians debased themselves to the Barbarians, 
in order to beg aids of money from them : how shamefully the 

Eeat deliverers of Greece renounced the glory of all their past 
hours and exploits, by stooping and making their court to haughty 
and insolent satrapie, and ijy going successively, with a kind of 
emulation, to implore the protection of the common enemy, whom 
they had so often conquered ; and in what manner they employed 
the succours they obtarned from them, in oppressing tbeir ancient 
allies, and extending their own territories by unjust and violent 
methods. 

On both sides, and sometimes in tho same person, we shall find a 
aorprising mixture of good and bud, of virtues and vices, of glori- 
ous actions and mean sentiments; and sometimes, perhaps, we 
ahall be ready to ask ourselves, whether these can be the same 
persona and the same people, of whom such different things are re- 
lated ; and whether it be possible, that such a bright and shining 
light, and such thick clouds of smoke and darkness, can proceed 
from tie sams source ? "" 

The Persian history includes the space of one hundred and se- 
venteen years, during the reigns of six kings of Persia; Darius, 
the first of the name, the son of Hystaspes ; Xerxes the first ; Ar- 
taierxes, sumamed Longimanua; Xerxes the second; Sogdianus 
(these two last rei?ned but a vory tittle time:) and Darius the se- 
cond, commonly c^ed Darius Nothus. This history begins at the 
year of the world 3483, and extends to the year 3600. As this 
whole period naturally divides itself mto two parts, 1 shall also di- 
vide it into two distinct books. 

The first part, which consists of ninety years, extends from the 
begmning of the reign of Darius the first, to the forty-second year 
of Artaxerxes, the same yeu' in which the Peloponnesinn war be- 
gan ; that is, from the year of the world 3483, to the year 3573. 
This part chiefly contains the different enterprises and expeditions 
of the Persians against Greece, which never produced more great 
men and great events, nor ever displayed more conspicuous or 
more solia virtues. Hera will be seen the famous battles of Ma- 
rathon, TbermcMtybs, Artemisiara, Salamis, Platea, Hycale, Eury- 
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medoa, &e. Here the most eminent conunuiden of Greece id^ina- 

lized dieir courage : Miltiades, Leonid&s, Tbemistodes, Aristulea. 
Cimon, Paueanias, Pericles, Thucydidee, &o. 

To enable the reader the more eaaily to recollect irW paased 
within the space of time amonr the Jews, end also among the Ro- 
mans, the history of both which nBtJ:-nB ia entirely foreifn to that 
of the Persians and Greeks, I shall here vet down in few words 
the principal epochas relating to them. 



The people of God were at this time returned from their Bab;^ 
lonish captivity to Jeruealem, under the conduct of ZorobabeL 
Usher is of opmion, that the history of Esther ought to be placed 
in the reign of Darius. The Israelites, under the shadow of this 
prince's protection, and animated by the earnest exhortations of 
the prophets Haggai and Zechariah,-did at laet finish the building 
of the temple, which had been interrupted for manj yeara by the 
cabals of their enemies. Artaienes was no less favourable to the 
Jews than Darius : he first of all sent Ezra to Jerusalem, who re< 
stored the public worship, and the observation of the law; thn 
Nehemiah, who caused walls to be built round the city, and forti- 
fied it against the attacks of their neighbours, who were jealoiN 
of its revivmg greatness. It is thought that Malechi, the last of 
the prophets, was contemporary with Nehemiah, or that he pro- 
phsBipd not long after him. 

This interval of the sacred history extends from the reign of 
Darius I. to the begimiingof the reign of Darius Nothus; that is to 
say, from tlie year of the world 3485, to the year 3581. After which 
the Scripture is entirely silent, till the time of the Maccabees. 



The first year of Darius L was the 233d of the building of RomCi 
Tarquin the Proud was then on the throne, and about ten yean 
afterwards was expelled, when the consular govemmect wsa 
substituted to that of the kin^. In the succeeding part of thia 
period happened the war agamst Potsenna ; the creation of tbe 
tribunes ofthe people ; Coriolanus's retreat among the Volsci, and 
the war that ensued thereupon; the wars of the Romans against 
the Latins, the Veientes, the Volsci, and other neighbouring na- 
. tionsi the death of Virginia under the decemvirate; thedisputea 
between tlie people and senate about marriages and the consulship, 
which occasioned the creating of military tribunes instead of con- 
suls. This period of time ternunates in the 333d year from the 
foundation of Rome. 

The second part, which consists of twenty-seven yeua, extendi 
from the 43d year of Artaxerxea Longimanus, to the death of Da- 
rius NothuB ; that is, from the year of the world 3673, to the year 
3600. It contuu the firet nineteen years of the Peloponneaian 
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war, which <H>ntinaed twentT-eeTen, of which Greeca uid ffid^ 
were the Beat, and wherein tLe.Gredu, who bad befive triiiinphna 
over the BaTbaiiuta, tnnied their arms sninat ettch other. Ammig 
the Athenians, Peridea, Nicios, and Alcibiadee ; amon^ the IdtCtt- 
demonians, Braaidas, GjUppus, and Lysander, distinguiabed then^ 
BeJvea in the most eztraordinBiy manner. 

Rome continues to be ofitated bv difierent diapntet between tbo 
■enate and the people. Towards the end of tins period, and about 
the 35t)th fear of Rome, the Romans formed the aieg^e of Vegi, 
which lasted ten years. 

I have abeady obeeired, that d^htjr yean after the takiiw at 
A. M. moo. Troy, the Heraclids, that is, tlie descendante (^ Hei- 
AnL J.C.iiw. culea, relumed into UiePelopomiesuB, and made thera- 
aelvcs m&atera of Lacedsmon, trhere two brotiiera, Enryathenea 
and Froclea, BOOS of Arislodemua, reifned jointly t^etber. *He- 
rodotUB observes, that these two brothers were, during their whida 
lives, at variance i and that almost all their descendants inherited 
the like diaposition of mutual hatred and antipathy; ao true it is, 
that the sovereign power will admit of no partnerahip, and that . 
two kings will always be too many for one kingdom ! However, 
after the death of these two, the degcendonta of aatb BtiU continned 
to sway the sceptre jointly; and what is very remarkable, these 
two branches subaifted for near nine hundred years, from the re- 
turn of the Heraclidie into the PelopomiesUB, to the death of Cleo~ 
menes, and supplied Bparta with kings without interruption, and 
that generally m a regular succession from father to son, et^cialij 
in the elder branch of the &milj. 



When the Lacedemonians first began to settle in Peloponnesus, 
they met with great opposition from tne inhabitants of the coontry, 
whom they were obliged to subdue one afler another by force of 
arms, or receive into their alliance on easy and equitable terms, 
with the imposition of a small tribute. SCrabof speaks of a city 
called Elas, not far fiom Sparta, which, after having submitted to 
the yoke, ae others had done, revolted openly, and refused to pay 
the tribute. A?is, the son of Burysthenes, newl^ settled on the 
throne, was sensible of the doneerous tendency of this first revolt, and 
therefore immediately marched with an army against them, together 
with Soils, nia colleague. They laid siege to the city, which, after 
a pretty lonff resistance, was forced to surrender at discretion. 
This prince thought it proper to make auch an example of them aa 
should intimidate all Uieir neighbours, and deter them from the 
like attempts, and yet not alienate their minds by too croel a treat- 
mont ; for which reason he put none to death. He spared the lives 
of all the bhabitanta, but at the same tune deprived them of their 
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liberty, and radnced them iJl to ■. state of slavery. From tliencn 
ftnvBrd they were employed in all mean and servile offices, and 
treated with extreme rigour. These were the people who were 
^led Elotee, or Helots. The number of them exceedb^ly in- 
creased in process of time, the Lacedemonians giving undoubtedly 
the same name to all the people whom they reduced to the same 
condition of servitude. As they themselves were averse to labour, 
and entirety addicted to war, they lefl the enltivation of theii lands 
to these slaves, assigning every one of them a cenain portion of 
fround, the produce of which they were obliged to carry evcrv 
Tear ta their respective maatera, who endeavoured, by ail sorts of 
Ui usage, to make their yoke more grievous and insupportable. 
This was certainly very bad policy, and could only tend to breed 
a vast number of dangerous enemies in the very heart of the state, 
who were always ready to take arms and revolt on every occasion. 
The Romans acted more prudently; fbr they incorporated the coa- 

Juered nations into their state, by associating tfaem into the free- 
om of their citv, ar" '* — "■ ..■..— r — . 7_._ 

brethren and fellow. 

LVCDXGUS, Tax LACKDMMtmtAK LAWOIVSH. 

"EnRTTioN, or Eurypon, as he is named by othen, succeeded 
Soiis. Id order to gain the section of his people, and render hia 
government agreeable, he thought fit to recede m some points from 
the absoluie power exercised by the kings his predecessors ; tiuM 
rendered his name so dear to his subjects, that all his descendants 
were, from hiro, called Eurytionidie. But this relaxation gave birth 
to horrible confusiDn, and an unbounded licentiousness m Sparta, 
and for a long time occasioned infinite mischiefe. The people be- 
came so insolent, that nothing could restrain them. If Eurytion'a 
Sted to recover their authority by force, they be- 
_ .. . if, through complaisance or weakness, they chose 

to dissemblu, their mildness served only to render them contempti- 
ble; so that order in a manner was abolished, and the laws no long- 
er regarded. These confiiaionB hastened the death of Lycurgua'a 
Athcr, whose name was Eimomus, and who was kiUed in an insur- 
rection. Folydectes, his eldest eon and successor, dying soon aft«r 
without children, every body expected that Lycurgus would hava 
been king. And indeed he was so in efiect, as long as the preg- 
nancy of bis brother's wife was uncertain; but as soon as that wai 
manifest, he declared that the kingdom belonged to her child, iu 
case it proved a son : and from that moment he took upon himself 
the adimiiiatration of the government, as guardian to his unborn 
nephew, under the title of rrodicos, which was the name given by 
theLacediemoniansto the guardians of their kings. When Uie child 
was bom, Lycurgus took him in bis arms an^ cried oui to the 

* pltn. In I.jciir|. p. 10 
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compuiy thtt was preeent. Behold, my Lorit <^Sparla, ysw ««»• 
bom king .' oud at the same time, he pot the inikitt into Ute killg'B 
sent, utd ntuned him Charilttus, bet^use of the joy the peojrie 
ezpretised upon occaBion of hia birth. The reader wfll fiod, b the 
■econd volume of this history, al! that relates to the history of Lt- 
curgus, the reformation ha made, ahd the excellent lawa he establian- 
ed in Sparta. Ag«ailaus was at this time king in tb<e elder brsach 
of the umily. 

WAR BBTWtttN THi: AftaiVES AMD THB tACBDJniOHIAMI. 

♦Some time after this, in the reign of TheopompuB, a war broke 
otit between the Arnvee and Lacedemonians, on accouut of a lit- 
tle country, called Thyrea, that lay upon the confines of the two 
states, and to which each of them pretended a right. When the 
two armies were ready to engage, it was agreed on both sides, in 
order to spare the efiuaion of blood, that the quarrel should be de- 
cided by three hundred of the bravest men chosen from their re- 
spective armies ; and that the land in question should become the 
■ property ofthe victorious party. To leave the combatants more room 
to engage, the two anniee retired to some distance. Those gene- 
rous champions then, who had aUthe courage of two mighty armies, 
boldly advanced towards each other, and fought with so much reso- 
lution and fury, that the whole number, except three men, two an 
the side of the Argives, and one on that of the Lacedtemouians, lay 
dead upon the spot ; and only the night parted them. The two 
Argives, looking upon themselves as the conquerors, made what 
baste they could to Argos to carry the news ; the single JjacedjEmo- 
nian, Othryades by name, instead of retiring, stripped the dead bo- 
dies ofthe Argives, and carrying their arraa into the l.ttcedremonian 
camp, continued in his post. The next day the two armies return- 
ed to the field of battle. Both sides laid equal claim to the victo- 
ly: the Argives, because they had more of their champions left 
alive than the enemy had; the Lacedemonians, because the two 
Argives that remained alive had fled ; whereas their sipgle soldier 
had remained masted of the field of battle, and had carried ofi* the 
spoils ofthe enemy : in short, they could not determine the dispute 
without coming to another engagement. Here fortune declared in 
favour ofthe LacedKmoniane, and the little territory of Thyrea was 
the prize of their victory. But Othryades, not able to bear the 
thoughts of eurviving his brave companions, or of enduring the sight 
of Sparta after their death, killed himself on the same field of bat- 
tle where they had foocb*. 'ssii/iug u> w; cse tatb ana lomu 

WAKS lE-rwEEif TBt HasiEKiAiil Attn r.ACBDSH(nruin. 

There were no less than three several wars between the Messe - 

Quns and the Lacediemonians, aU of them very fierce and bloody 
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Uapeola wm * coontiy in Pdoponnesos, towud* the west, and 
tiot fu from BpftrU : it wu of conaidenble Btrengtb, uid wugo- 
Temed bj its own kinga. 

■ZBt rUUT MBUEHIAH WAS. 

A. M. M8I. •ThefirstMeBHCnianwwIarted twenty yrairB, and 
Ablj. C.TU. broke out the second year of the ninth Olympiad. 
The Lacedtemoaiana pretended to h&ve received aeveraJ considert.- 
bla injaries from the HeaaenianH, and among othera, that of haviii|> 
had their daughters ravished by the inhabitants of UeeseniB, when 
they went, according to custom, to a temple, that stood on the bor- 
ders of the two nations ; as also that of the murder of Telecles, their 
kiuff, which was a consequence of the former outrage. Probables 
desire of cztendine their dominion, and of seizing' a territory which 
lay so convenient £r them, miffht be the true cause of the war. But 
be that as it may, the war broie out in the reign of Polydorus and 
Theopoinpua, kinfs of Sparta, at the time when the office of archon, 
at Athena, wu atul decennial. 

] Euphaea, the thirteenth descendant from Hercules, was then 
king of Messenia. He gave the command ofhis army to Cleonnis. 
The Lacedemonians opened the campaign with the siege of Am- 
phea, a small inconsiderable city, which, however, they thought 
would suit them very well as a place for mihtary atorca. The town 
was taken by storm, and all the inhabitants put to the sword. This 
first blow served only to animate the Heaaenians, by showing them 
what they were to expect from the enemy, if they did not defend 
themaelves with vigour. The Lacedtcmonians, on their part, bound 
themselves by an oath, not to lay down their arms, nor return to 
Sparta, till they had made themselves masters of all the cities and 
lands belonging to the Messenians : so much M they rely upon 
their strength and valour. 

I Two battles were fought, wherein the loaa was nearlv equal on 
both sides. But after the second, the Messenians EuKrea extreme- 
ly through the want of provisions, which occasioned a great de- 
sertion m their troops, and at lost brought a pestilence among 

Hereupon they consulted the oracle of Delphi, which directed 
them, in order to appease the wrath of the gods, to ofier up a vi> 
gin of the royal blood in sacrifice, AristomeneB,wbowasofthe taca 
of the Epytides, ofiered iiis own daughter. The -Messenians then 
considering, that ifthe^ left garrisons in all their towns, they shoidd 
sjEtremely weaXen their army, resolved to abandon them all, ex- 
cept Ithome, a Uttle place seated on the top of a hi]} of the same 
oamo, about which they encamped and forced themselves. In this 
situation were seven years spent, during wliicb nothing passed but 
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■li^ skirnudiM on both Bides, the I 

kUthat time to force the enemy to & bftttle. 

Indeed, tfasy almoat de^aired of beiu^ able to reduce them : nor 
wna there any thing but the oblieBtion of the oath, by which tliej 
had bound themselves, that made them continue so burdenmme ■ 
war. * What gave them the greatest aneasinesB wu, their appre- 
hension, leat their absence from their wives for so man; yean, an 
absence which might still continue many more, should destroy theil 
&miliea at home, and leave Sparta destitute of citiiens. To pre- 
vent this misfortune, they sent home such of their soldiers as wer* 
come to the army since the forementioned oath bad been taken, and 
made no scruple of prostituting their wives to their embraces. Tho 
diildren that sprung trom this unlavrful intercourse, were called 
PartheniR, a name given them to denote the infkmy of their birtli. 
As soon a« they were grown up, not being able to endure euch an 
opprobrious distinction, they banished themselves &om Sparta with 
one consent, and under the conduct of f Fhalantus, went and 
settled at Tarentum, in Italy, after driving out the ancient inha- 
bitants. 

X Atlast.in the eighth year of the war, which was the thirteenth 
<iT Eupbaes's reign, a fierce and bloody battle was fought near 
Ithome. Euphaea pierced through the battalions of Theopompua 
with too much heat and precipitation for a king. He there re- 
ceived a multitude of wounds, several of which were mortal. Ha 
fell, and seemed to give up the ghost. Whereupon wonderful ef- 
forts of courage were exerted on both sides ; by the one, to carry 
offthe king ; by the other, to save him. Cleonnis killed eight Spar- 
tans, who were dragging him along, and spoiled them of their aims, 
wliicli he committed to the custody of some of his soldiers. Ha 
himself received several wounds, all m the foie-poit of his body , which 
was B certain proofUiat he had never turnedhisbackuponhisene mies. 
Aristomenes, fighting on the some occasion, and for the same end, 
killed five Lacedtemonians, whose spoils be likewise carried ofi^ 
without receiving an; wound. In short, the king was saved and carri- 
adoffby theMesseniansi and, all mangled and bloody as he was, ha 
expressed great joy that the; had not been worsted. Aristomenes, a^ 
ter the battle was over, met Cleonnis, who, by reason of hia wounds, 
could neither walk by himself, nor with the assistaoce of those that 
lent him their hands. He therefore took liiin upon his shoulders, 
without quitting his arms, and carried him to the camp. 

As soon as they had appbed the first dressing to the wounds of 
the king of Messenia and of his officers, there arose a ncwconten- 
tioD among the Messenions, that was pursued with as much warmth 
u the former, but was of a very different kind, and yet the conse- 
quence of tlie other. The a&air in question was, the adjud^gth* 

* Miri. L IT. p. sn. 
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priia rfghny to him tDM had aigDoJized bin vakinr moit m the IcM 
enguemeiit. It waa a custom amon^ them, which had long beoc 
cMabuahed, pobllcly to pNolaim, after a battle, the name of the 
man that }aA abowed the gi'eatest couTa^«. Nothing could be 
moi« proper to animate the officenand skiers, to inspire them 
indi raKMotkm and intreptditr, and to stifle the natural apprehen- 
•ion of death and danger^ Two illustrious champioiui entered tile 
JBta on ttiu occiaion, namely, Cleonnis and AiiBtomenes. 

The king, notwithstanding his weak condition, attended by the 
principal oftcers of liii srinj, presided in the council, where tbia 
importaut dispute was to be decided, Each competitor pleaded his 
own cause. Cleonnis founded his pretensions upon the great num- 
ber of the enemies he had slain, and upon the multitude of wounds 
he had received in the action, wiiich wore so many undoubted tes- 
timonies ofthe courage with which he had&ceddeath and danger; 
whereas, the condition in wliich Aristomenes come out of the ea* 
ragement, without hurt and without wound, seemed to eliow, that 
he ead been \eiy carefid of bis own person, or, at most, could only 
prore, that he had been more fortunate, but not more brave or 
counigeoQS, tban himself. And as to hie having carried hiin on bia 
shoulders into the camp, that action indeed might serve to pron 
the stren^ of hie body, but nothing farther) and the thing in dis- 
pute at tQs time, says he, is not etrength, but valour. 

The only thing Aristomenea was reproached for, was, his not 
bring wounded ; therefore he confined hmiaelf to that point- lam, 
sayslie, talUdfoTlunaie, becautelhave acapedfrom the baUUmHi- 
vut loomdi. If that vtert iraing to my tcmardice, I ihould tietervt 
mnothtr epUhel Oitm Vud of fori/ancde ; and inMfead of being admit- 
ttd to ditpvtt Ike prize, ought to undergo Iht rigovr ofthe lam thai 
punith coicanjf. But tchat U objected to meat a crime, it in truth 
my grealeit glory. For, if mjr enemiei, ationithed at my txUovr, 
durit not emture to aUaek or omote me,ilitiiormalldegreeofmerH 
that Imade them/ear me; or if,vihilMt theyengaged me,IhadaH3if 
tame time, Hrengtk to cut Ment in piecet, and &itt to gvard agavut 
their aUackt, I muri titen hoot been a/ onct both co/ionf and prvd^mt. 
For uAoeicT-, in the midtt of all engagement, can erpoee hituelf to 
danger* yeiih ea/uHon and leewrity, ihaei, that he excett at Oie tamt 
time both in the virtveM of (A* mtnd and the body. At Jar cowage, 
no man Hvuig can reproach Cletmnit with any want of it; bat fir 
hi* honour' t lakt, I am torry that he rhould appear to vanl graH 
tudt. 

' After the conclusion of these harangnes, the qneation was put to 
tbe vote. The whole army is in anepense, ana impatiently waits 
fbr the decisioo. No dispute could be so warm and interesting as 
this. It is not a competition for gold or silver, but solely for ho- 
tiour. The proper reward of virtue isj)Ure disinterested glory. 
. Hera ths judges are unsuspected. The actions of the competitors 
still speak fbr tham. It is the king himwlf, auirounded with hia 
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t officen, who prerides aSd adjudges. A whole army an tbe wh 
^ Deues. Tbeficldafbattleiaatribunrlwithoutpartiatityandctbt] 
sO In short, ail the votes concurred in &7out (rf* Arktomenee, and ad 
fmt judged him the prize. 

I** • Euphaes died not many days aftel- the decision' of this afiair. 
I He liod reigned thirteen years, and during all that time had been 
f^ Engaged in war with the Lacedsinonians. As he died witliout 
^ children, he lefl the Messeniana at liberty to^hoose Ilia succeesoi 
V) Cteonnia and Damis wers candidates in opposition to Arietomenes ; 
0) but he was elected iiing in preference to tliem. When be waa on 
the throne, he did not scruple to confer on his two rivals the prin- 
cipal offices of the state : all strongly attached to the pubUc good, 
«ven more than to their own glory ; competitors, but not enemies ; 
these great men were actuated by a zeal for their country, and 
were neither friends nor adversaries to one another, but for ks pro- 



In this relation, I have fbUowud the opinion of the late Monsieiir 
fBoivin the elder, and have made use of his learned ^lissertatioa 
upon a fragment of Diodorus Siculus, which the world was little ac- 
quainted with. He supposes and proves in it, that the king apolccn 
of in that fragment is Euphaes ; and that Aristomenes is tbe same 
that PauEsnias colls Aristodemus, according to the custom of the 
ancients who were often culled by two different names. 

Aristomenes, otherwise called Aristodemus, reigned near seven 
years, and was equally esteemed and beloved by his subjects. |The 
war still continued all this time. Towards the end of his rei^ he 
beat tbe Lacedtemooians, took their king Tbeopcmpus, and, m ho- 
nour of Jupiter of Ithome, sacrificed three hundred of them, among 
whom their king waa the principal victim- Shortly after, Aristo- 
demus sacrificed himself upon the tomb of his daughter, in conformi- 
ty to the answer of an oracle. Damis was his successor, but with- 
out taking upon him the title of lung. 

4 Afler his death, the Messenians never had any success in their 
aSairs, but tbund themselves in a very Wretched and hopeless con- 
dition. Being reduced to the laat extremity, and utterly destitute 
of provisions, they abandoned Ithome, and ned to such of their al- 
lies as were nearest to them. The city was immediately razed, and 
the other part of the country submitted. They were made to en- 
gage by oath never to forsake the party of the Lacedsmonians, 
and never to revolt from them ; a very useless precaution, only pro- 
per to make them add the guilt of peijury to their rebellion. Tbeii 
new masters imposed no tribute upon them ; but contented them* 
selves with obliging them to bring to the Spartan market one half 
of the com they should reap every harvest. It waa likewise etipu 

• Piuu. I. r. p. *3S. Ml. _ 
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It the MtmemiBa, both men and women, ehoiild attencl, in 
J, the funenla either of the king or chief citizens of Sparta ; 
which the LBcedagmonisiiB probably looked upon as a mark of de- ^ 

A. H. 3310. pendance, and aa a kind of homage pud to their im~ 
Ant J. c, ns, tion. Thua ended the first Meesenian war, after hav- 
ing laated twenty yeara. 

TB^ lECOHD MEaSEHIAH WAR. 

* The lenity with which the LaeedEtnunians treated the Meaae- 
niana at firet, waa of no long duration. When once they found the 
whole country had submitted, and thought the people incapable of 
giving them any farther trouble, they returned to their natural cna- 
racter of insolence and haughtiness, that oflen degenerated into 
cruelty, and sometimes even mCo ferocity. Instead of treating the 
^-anquished with kindness, as friends and allies, and endeaFouring 
by gentle methods to win those whom they had subdued by foice, 
they seemed intent upon nothing liut aggravating their yoke, and 
making them feel the whole weight of subjection. They laid heavy 
taxes upon tfaetn, delivered them up to the avarice of the collectors 
of those taxes, gave no ear to their complaints, rendered them t>o 
justice, treated them with contempt like vile alaves, and comrailted 
the most heinous outrages against them. 

Man, who is born for liberty, can never reconcile himaelf to aer 
vitude : the most gentle slavery exasperates, and provokes him ta 
rebel. What could be expected then from so crue) a one as that 
under which the Messenians groaned? After having endured it 
with great uoessineasf near forty years, they resolved to throw off 
the yoke, and to recover their ancient liberty. This was in tha 

A, 11,3350. foiirlh year of the twenty-third Olympiad: the office 
Ant. J. c «M. of archon, at Athens, waa then made annual; and 
Anaxunder and Anaxidamus reigned at Sparta. 

The Messenians' first care was to strengthen themselves by tha 
allianccoftheneighbouringnations. These they found well inchned 
to enter into their views, as very agreeable to their own interests. 
For it was not without jerfousy and apprehensions, that they saw 
so powerful a city rising up in the midst of thctn, which inanilestly 
Gocnied to um at extending her domLninn over all the rest. The 
pcople.therefore, of EliB,tne Argives and Sicyonians, declared for 
the Messenians. But before their forces were joined, a battle waa 
fought between the Lacedienionians and Messenians. J Aristo- 
mcnea, the second of that name, was at the head of the latter. Uo 
waa a conunaniler of intrepid courage, and of great abilities in war 
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Tho LacedsniotuaDs were beaten in this c:;gago:nen*. Ariato- 
menea, to give the enemy at Uriit an advaiitagi^oua opinion of his 
bravery, knowing what influence it has on the succeaa of future en- 
terprises, boldly ventured to enter into Sparta by night, and upon 
the gate of the temple of Minerva, Eumamed ChalcitEcna, to hug 
up a shield, on which was an inscription, eignifying, that it was a 
present offered by Aristomeues to the goddess out of the spoila of 
the Lacedtcmoniajis. 

This bravado did in reality astonish the Lacedemomans. But 
they were stiU more alarmeQ at the formidable league that was 
formed against them. The Delphic oracle, which tbej consulted, 
in order to know by what means they should be succesaful in this 
war, directed them to send to Athens for a commander, and ta Hubroit 
to his counsel and conduct. This viai a, very mortifying Btep to so 
haughty a city as Sparta. But the feai of incurring the god's dis- 
pleasure by a direct disobedience, prevailed over all other consider- 
ations. They sent an embassy therefore to the Athenians. The 
people of Athens were somewhat perplexed at the request. On the 
one band, they were not sorry to aee the Lacediemonians at war 
with their neighbours, and were far from desirine to liinush them 
with a good general: on the other, they were ^raid also of diso- 
beying the god. To extricate themselves out of this difficulty, they 
oflered the Lacediemomanj Tyrteeits. He was a poet by profes- 
sion, and had something origintU in the turn of his mind, and disa- 
greeable in his pei'son; for he was lame. Notwithstanding these 
defects, the Lacedemonians received him as a general sent them by 
Heaven itself. Their success did not at first answer their expecta- 
tion, for they lost three battles successively, 

The kings of Sparta, discouraged by bo many disappointments, 
and out of all hopes of better success for the future, were absolute* 
ly bent upon returning to Sparta, and marching home again with 
Uieir forces. Tyrteus opposed this design very warm^, and at 
leneth brought them over to his opinion. He addressed the troops, 
and repeated to them some verses he had made with that intention, 
and on which he had bestowed great pains and apphcation. He first 
endeavoured to comfort them for their past losses, which he im- 
puted to no fault of theirs, but only to ill fortune, or to fate, which 
no human wisdom can surmount. He then represented to them, 
how shameful it would be for Spartans to fly fVom an enemy ; and 
bow glorious it would be for them rather to perish sword in hand, 
if it was so decreed by fate, in fighting for their country. Then, 
u if all danger was vanished, and the gods, fully salisiied and 
appeased vvlth their late calamities, were entirely turned to their 
side, he set victory before theii'cyes as present and certain, and aa 
if she herself were inviting -them to battle. * All the ancient au- 
thors, who havo made any mention of the style and character of 

• ntt 1. 1. «■ Lif Ik p. » r*a.1»^fiL^^afm-f.m^. 
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TprUeus'B poetrj.obeerve, that it was full of a certain fire, ■rdour, and 
Bnthufiiasm, that iDflamed the minds of meiii that exalted them above 
themselveH, that inspired "them with something generous and mar- 
tial, that extinguished all fear and apprehensiou of danger or 
death, and made them whoUj intent upon the preservation of their 
country and their own glory. 

TyrtKus's verses had r^l; thia effect on the soldien upon thia 
occasion. They all desired, with one voice, to much against the 
enemy. Being become indifferent as to tlieir Uvea, they had no 
thoughts but to secure themselves tho honour of a burial. To this 
end Oiey all tied strings round their right arms, on which were in- 
scribed their own and their lather's namee, that, if they chanced to 
be killed in the battle, and to have their feces so altered through 
time, or acciilenta, as not to be distinguishable, it might certtuiuy 
be known who each of tbem was by these marks. Soldiers deter- 
mined to die are very valiant. This appeared in the battle that en- 
sued. It was very bloody, the victory being a long time disputed 
on both sides : but at last the Messenians gave way. When Tyr- 
tceus went afterwards to Sparta, he was received with the great- 
est marks of distinction, and incorporated into the body of citi- 

The gaining of this battle did not put an end to the war, which had 
already lasted three years. Aristomenes, having assembled the 
remains of his army, retired to the top of a mountain, of difficult 
access, which was culled Ira. The conquerors attempted to carry 
the place by assault, but that brave prince defended himself there 
for the space of eleven years, and performed the most extraordina- 
ry actions of valour. He was at last obliged to quit it, only by 
surprise and treachery, having def^ded it like a lion. Such of tha 
Messenians as fell into the hands of the liacedEmonians on this oc- 
casion, were reduced to the condition of the Helots. The rest, 
seeing their country ruined, went and settled at Zancle, a city in 
Sicily, which afterwards took its name from this people, and waa 
called Messann; the same place as is called at this day Messina. 
Aristomenes, after having conducted one of tiis daughters to 
Rhodes, whom he had given in marriage to the tyiant of that 
place, thought of passing on to Sardis, to remain with Ardys, king 
of the Lydians, or to EcBatana, with Fhraortes, king of the Modes ; 
but death prevented the execution of ail hia demgns. 

A. u. 3334. The second Messenion war was of fourteen years' 
AnL J. c. 670. duration, and ended the first year of the twenty-soventh 
Olympiad. 

There waa a third war between these people and the Lacedte- 
monians, which began both at the time, and on the occasion, of a 
zreat earthquake that happened at Sparta. We aiiall sneak of 
UiiB WU in its place. 

* TVrtnHiu mtru flinuj In mtrtia MI* 
rwt*- tMiaU/ Bar. liAA. pML 
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The bbtory of which it remains for me to treat m thii work, ii 
that of the auccesBors of Alesandcr, uid comprehendi the apu« of 
two hundred and ninety-three years ; from tne death of MaX moo- 
arch, and the commencement of the reign of Ptolemj the eon at 
LaguB, in Egypt, to tiie death of Cleopatra, when that kingdom be- 
came a Roman province, under the Emperor Augnstua. 

The history will present to our view a serieB of all the crintea 
which usually arise from inordinate ambition; scenes of jealoua; 
and perfidy, treason, ingratitude, and fla^ant abuses of sovereign 
power; cruelty, impiety, an utter oblivion of the natural senti- 
ments of probity, and honour, wilh the violation of aU lawa human 
and divine, will riso before us. We shall behold nothing but fatal 
dissensions, destructive wars, and dreadfiil revolutions. Uen, ori- 
ginally friends, brought up together, and natives ofthesamecountty, 
companions in the same doners, and instruments in the accomplish- 
ment of the same exploits and victories, will conspire to tear in pieces 
the empire the; bad all concurred to form at the expense of tbcir 
blood. We shall see the captains of Alexander sacrifice the mo- 
tlier, the wives, the brother, and sisters of that prince, to their own 
ambition ; without sparing even those to whom thev themselvei 
either owed, or gave life. We shall no longer behold those glori- 
ous times of Greece, that were once so productive of great men 
and great examples ; or, if we should happen to discover soma 
traces and remains of them, they will only resemble the gleams of 
lightning that shoot along in a rand track, and attnct attention 
only in consequence of the profound darkness that precedea and fol- 
lows them. 

I acknowledge myself to be sufficiently sensible how much a wn- 
ter is to be pitied, for being obliged to represent human nature in 
suchcoloursand lineaments asdis>ionourber,and which cannot ftil of 
inspiring disgust, and a secret aJBiction in the minds of those who 
are made spectators of such a picture. History loses whatever is 
most interesting and most capable of conveying [Measure and instruc- 
tion, when she can only produce those efiects, by inspiring the mind 
with horror for criminal actions, and by a representation of the ca- 
lamities which usually succeed them, and are to be considered aa 
their just puniahmcnt. It is difficult to engage the attention of a 
reader, for any considerable time, on objects which only raise hia 
indignation; and it would be aflVontin^ him, to seem deairousof 
d'lssuading hini from the excess of inonhnate passions, of which he 
conceives himself incapable. 

How is it possible to difiiise any interest through a narration, 
which has notning to offer but a un^brm seriet of vices and gnat 
crimes ; and which makes it necessary to enter into a particular de- 
tail of the actions and characters uf men bom for the calamity of 
the human race, and whose very name should not be tmiksmitted 
to posterity f It may even be thought dangerous to fomiliariEe the 
Tnln a of the gen^rslity of mankiiin 1o uninterrupted scenes of ton 
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lui Wmfiil iniquitjr ; tnd to be puticulor in deeenbmg tbe nnjuit 
iuccsM which wuted on those iUuBtrious criminats, the long dun- 
tion of whoso prosperity being frequently attended with the privi- 
lege and rewards of virtue, may be tbougbt an imputation on 
Providence, by pereons of weak underetandiiigB. 

This history, which seems likely to prove very dissgreeable, from 
the reasona 1 have just mentioned, will become more so from the 
obscurity and confusion in which the several transactions will ba 
involved, aad which it will be difficult, if not impossible to remedy. 
Ten or twelve of Alexander's captains were engaged in a course 
of hostihties against each otber, for the partition of bis empire sAer 
his death ; and to secure to themselves some portion greater or less 
of that vast body. Bornetimes feigned frienos, eometunes declared 
enemies, they are continually fbrmmg different parties and leagues, 
which are to subsist no longer than is consistent with the interest 
of each individual. Mace&nia changed its master five or six times 
in a very short space ; by what means then can order and per^cnity 
be preserved, in so prodigious a variety of events that are perpetu- 
ally crossing and breaking in upon each other ? 

Besides which, I am no longer supported by any ancient authors 
capable of conducting me through this darkness and confiurion. Dio- 
doruB will entirely abandon me, after having been my guide for 
■ome time ; and no other bistorian will appear to take faia place. 
No proper series of affairs will remain; the several events are not to 
be disposed into any regnlar connexion with each ether; nor will it 
be possible to point out, either the motives to the resolutions form- 
ed, or the proper character of the principal actors in this scene of 
obscurity. I think myself happy when Polybius, or Plutarch, lend 
me their assistance. In my account of Alexander's successors, 
whose transactions are, perhaps, the most complicated and perplex- 
ed part of ancient history. Usher, Prideaox, nnd Vaillant, will be 
Oiy usual guides 1 and, on many occasions, I shall only transcribe 
from Prideaux; but, withaJI these aids, I shall not promise to throw 
ao much hght upon this history as I could de«ire. 

After a war of more than twenty years, the number of the prin- 
cipal competitors was reduced to four : Ptolemy, Caesander, Seleo- 
cus, and Lysimacbus; the empire of Alexander was divided int« 
four axed kingdoms, agreeably to the prediction of Daniel, by a 
solemn treaty concluded between the parties. Three of these 
kingdoms, Egypt, Macedonia, and Syria, or Asia, will have a regg- 
iar succession of monarchs, sufficiently clear and distinct ( but th& 
fourth, wtiich comprehended Thrace, with part of the liesser Asia. 
and somo QCigbbonring provinces, will suffer a number of varia- 

Aa the kingdom of Egypt was that which was subject to the 
fewest changes, because Ptolemy, who wsj established there aa 
governor, at the death of AlexanJaer, retained the poesession of it 
ever afler, and left it to his posterity ; we shall, tJierefbre, conndcr 
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duB pruce «■ the hwe of our chronologfy, and our several epochal 
shall be fixed from him. 

The fitlh volume contains the events for the apace of one hun 
dred and twenty yean, under the first four kings of Egypt, vit 
Ptulemy, the son of Lagus, who reigned thirty-eight years 
Ptolemy Philadelphue, who reigned forty; Ptolemy Euergetes 
who reigned twenty-five; nod Ptolemy Philopator, whose reign 
oontinued eeventeeo. - 

In order to throw some light upon the history contained therein, 
I shall, in the first place, give the principal events of it, in a chro 
aological abridgment. 

Introductory to which, I must desire the reader to accompany 
me in some reflections, which liave not escaped Monsieur Bossuet, 
with relation to Alexander. This prince, who was the moat re- 
nowned and illustrious conqueror in all history, was the laat monarch 
of ilia race. Macedonia, his ancient kingdom, which his ancestors 
bad governed for so many agee, was invaded from aU quarters, as a 
vacant succession ; and afler it had long hecn a prey to the strong- 
est, it was at iost transferred to another family. If Alexander had 
continued peaceahly in Macedonia, the grandeur of his empire 
would not have excited the ambition of his captains; and he might 
have transmitted thesncptreof his progenitors to his own descend- 
ants; but, as he had not prescribed any bounds to his power, be 
was instrumental in the deetniction of hia house, and we ehall he- 
bold the extermination of his family, without the least retnaining 
traces of them in histoiv. His conquests occasioned a vast efiu- 
aion of blood, and furnished his captaina with a pretext for murder- 
ing one another. These were tne effects that flowed from the 
boasted braver^of Alexander, or rather from that brutality, which, 
imder the specious names of ambition and glory, spread desolation, 
and carried fire and sword through whole provinces, without the 
least provocation, and shed the bliwd of multitudes who had never 
injured iiim. 

We are not to imagine, however, that Providence abandoned 
these events to chance ; but, as it was then preparing all things for 
the approaching appearance of the Messiah, it was vigilant to 
unite ^1 the nations that were to be fltat enlightened with the 
Grttpel, by the use of one and the same language, which was that 
of Greece : and the same Providence made it necessary for them 
to leam this foreign tongue, by subjecting Ihem to such masters as 
■poke no other. The Deity, therefore, by the agency of this lan- 

are, which became more common and universal than any other, 
Llated, the preaching of the apostlee, and rendered it more 
uniform. 
The partition of the empire of Alexander the Great a 



reiala of tliat prince, inunediately after his death, did not subsist 
any length of time, and hardly took place, if we except Egypt, 
where Ptolim; bad Srat establislked himself, and on the throne of 
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which he dways maintained iiimself without acknowledging; anjr 

superior. 

It was not till after the battle oflpsns, in Phrygia, wherein An- 
A. u. 3^14. tigunus, and his son Demetrius, surnamed Poliorcetes, 
Ani. J. c.JuD. were defeated, and the former lost his life, that Ibia 
partition WHS fuliy regulated and fixed. The empire of Alexander 
was then dividea into four kinsdoms, b; a Bolemn treaty, as bad 
been forelold by Daniel. Ptwemy had Egypt, IJbya, Arabia, 
Cu^lesyriit, and Palestine. Cassander, the son of Antipater, ob- 
tained Macedonia and Greece. Lysimachus acquired Thrace, 
Bithynia, and eome other provinces on the other side of the Helles- 
pont and tlie Bospborue. And Seleucus had Syria, and all that 
part of the greater Asia which extended to the other side of the 
Euphrates, and as lar as the river Indus. 

Of these four hingdonis, those of Egypt and Syria subsisted, 
almost without any interruption, in the same families, through 
a long succession of princes. The kingdom of Macedonia had 
Bcver^ masters of different families successively. That of 
Thrace was at last divided into several branches, and no longer 
constituted one entire body, by which means all traces of regiOar 
succession cea«edto subsist. 



The kingdom of Egr^pt had fourteen monarchs, including Cleo- 
patra, after whose death, those domimons became a province of the 
k Oman empire. Allthese princes had the common name of Ptolemy, 
but each of them was likewise distinguished by a peculiar sur- 
name. They had also the appellation of Laffides, from Lagus the 
father of that Ptolemy who reigned the first in Egypt. The fifth 
and eixtt: volumes contain the histories of six of these kings, and 
I shaU give their names a place here, with the duration >of their 
rcigus, the first of which commenced immediately upon the death 
of Alexander the Great. 

A. u. Ptolemy Soter. He reigned thirty-eight years and soma 
M=0- months, 
jjjg^ Ptolwny Philadelphus. He reined forty years, including 

the two years of liia reign in t^e Lfetime of his father. 
3J58. Ptolemy Euergetes, twenty-five yews. 
arci. Ptolemy Philopator, seventeen. 
sm. Ptolemy Epiphaiics, twenty-four. 
3814, Ptolemy Philometor, thirty-four. 



The kingdom of Syria had twenty-seven kings ; which mike* if 
evident, that their reigns were often very eliort: and indeed 
several of these princes waded to the thrmie through the blood of 
their predecessors. 

Thej are usually called tbe Sdencide, from Seleocos, who 
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reigned the first in Syria. History reekom op six kings of this 
name, and thirteen who are called by that of Antiochus ; but they 
are all distinguished by difierent sumameH. Uthera of itiem a»- 
BUmed different names, and tlie hut, Antiocbug XIII. waa pur- 
named Epiphanes, Aeiaticus, and CommagenuB. In hts reign 
Pompey reduced Syria into a Roman province, after it had beei 
governed by kings for the space of two hundred and fif\y years. 
according to Eusebius. 

The lungs of Syria, the ttansactlons of whose reigna arc con 
tained in the fifth and sixth volumes, are eicbt in number 

A. M. ' B 

>nu. 8eleucuB Nicator. He reigned twenty yean. 

KIM. Antiochus Soter, nineteen. 

ai«3. Antiochus Theos, fifteen. 

IJM. Seleucus Cailinicua, twenty. 

3778. Selcucua Ceraunus, three. 

nai. Antiochus the Great, thirty-six. 

asiT. Seleucus Philopator, twelve. 

j^i_ Antiochus Epipbanes, brother of Seleutnu Philopabff, 



titioD had been made between the four princea. 
Sander died Jhree or foor years after that partition, und left three 
sons. Philip, the eldest, died shortly after his father. The other 
two contended for the crown without enjoying it, both dying soon 
after without is^ue. 

A- M. 3701. Demetrius Poliorcctes, Pyrrhus, and Lysimachna 
made themselves masters of all, or the greatest part of Mace- 
donia; sometimes in conjunction, and at other times separately. 

A. M. 7713. Afler the death of Lysiniachua, Seleucus possessed 
himself of Macedonia, but did not long enjoy it. 

A. H. 37M. Ptolemy Ceraunus Iiaving skin the preceding prince, 
seized the kingdom, and possessed it out a very short time, haV' 
ing lost hts life in a battle with the Gauls, who had made an irrup- 
tion into that country. 

A. M. 3738. Sosthenee, who defeated the Gauls, reigned hut • 
short tune in Macedonia. 

A. M. SMS. Antigoniis Gonatss, the son of Demetnus Polior- 
cetes,at length obtained the peaceable possession of the kingdom of 
Macedonia, and transnutted it to his descendants, after he bad 
reigned thirty-four years. 

A. M. y.ra. He wns succeeded by his son Demetnus, who 
reigned ten years, anil then died, leaving a son named Philip, who 
was but two years old. 

A, a. 3774 AriiigonimDoBon reigned twelve years In theqnality 
of guardian In the >i"iiie priticc 
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A. H. STBi. Philip afler the death of AntigonuB, aacended the 
tbrona at the age of fourteen years, and reigned something mare 
than Ibrty. 

A M 3ffi* ^"' **" PerseuB snccaeded him, and reigned about 

eleven years. He waa defeated and taken prisoner by 
Paiilus Emilias; and HacedtHiia, in congequence of that victory^ 
was added to the provincoB of the Ronian empire. 

IT. THE IINODOH Of THRACX, ADD BTTaiNIi.&C. 



This fourth kingdom, compoaed of Bereral separate provincM 
very remote from one. another, had not any succeEeion of princes, 
and did not long Bubsiat in 4tB flret condition ; Lysimachua, who 
first obtained it, having been killed in a battle after a reign of 
twenty yeara, and all his family being exterminated by assassina 
tiona. hia dominions were dismembered, and no longer constituted 
one kbcdom. 

Beside the provincea which were divided among the captains of 
Alexander, there were othera which had been either Ibrmed before, 
or were then erected, into different states, independent of tha 
Greeks, whose power greatly increased in process of time. 
King) of BUhynia. 
A H MM Whilst Alexander waa extending his conquests in 

the East, Zypsthcs had laid the foundations of ths 
kingdom of Bithynia It is not certain who thia Zypcthes was, 
unless that * Pauaaniaa, from his name, conjectures that he was a 
Thracian. His auccessors, however, are better known. 
A M vr». Nicomedea I. This prince invited the Gauls to aa- 
sist him against hia brother, with whom he was gn 
gaged in a war. 
Pruaias I. 

A H scso Priiaiaa IT. sumamed the Hunter, in whose conn 

Hannibal took refuge, and assisted him with his coun- 
sela, in hia war against Eumenes II. king of Pergamua. 
Nicoxnedes 11. was killed by his son Socrates. 
Nicomedea III. was , assisted by the Romans in his waja with 
Mithridatos, and bequeathed lo them at iiis death the kingdom of 
Bithynia, aa a testimonial of hia gratitude to them ; by wliich 
mcEins these territoriea became a Roman province. 
King! of Pergumia. 
This kingdom at lirBt comprehended only one of the smallest 
provinces of Mysia, on the coast of the £gean sea, over-sgainat 
the island of Leaboa. 

a.h.:it:i. It was founded by Phyletsnia, a eunach, who had 
Ani-i. c.sea served under Docunos, a commander of the troops of 
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Antigemia. L}^hn&chua confided to him the trewurea he h«d de- 
poBiled in the castle ofthe city of Pergamus, and he became mas- 
ter both of these and the city after the death of thnt prince. lie 
governed this httle sovereignly, for the apace of twenty yeara, and 
Iben left it to Eumenea, his nephew. 

A. N.XTfi. Eumenea!. enlarged his principality, by the addi- 

Ani. J. e.aoi. (ion (,f several cities, which he took from the kings of 
Syria, having defeated Antiochus, the son of SeleucuB, in a battle. 
He reigned twenty-two years. 

A, H. 3-.ta. He was succeeded by Attalua I. hia cousin -german, 

Am.j. c. Ml, who aasumed the title of kin^, after he had conquered 
the Galatians ; and transmitted it to his posterity, who enjoyed it 
to tile third generation. He assisted the Romans in their war with 
Philip, and died after a reign of forty-three years. He left four 

A. H. xm. His successor was Eumenea II. his eldeEt son, who 
Ani.j.c. m. founded the fiimouB library of Pergamus. He reigned 
thirty-nine yeare, andleft the crown to hia brother Attnlus, in the 
quality of guardian to one of hia aona whom he bad by Slralonice, 
the sister of Ariarathea king of Cappadocia. The Romans enlarg- 
ed his dominions conaideraWy, after the victory they obliined ovei 
AiitiochuB the Great. 

A. H.3SH. Atlalua II. espouaed Slratonice his brother's widow, 
Anu J. V. isa. m,([ took extraordinary care of bis nephew, to whom 
be left the crown, after he had worn it twenty-one years. 

A.M.3BM. Altalus III, sumamed Philometor, distinguisfced 

Ani. J. c, 138. himself by hia barbarous and extraordinarv conduct. 
He died al^er he liad reigned live years, and bequeathcJ his riches 
and dominions to the Romans. 

A. M.aeTi. Aristonicus, who claimed the succession, endeavour- 

Am. J. c. i:!X ed to defend hia pretensions against the Romans i but 
the kingdom of Pergamus was reduced, after a war of four years, 
into a Roman province. 

Kin^g of Ptmlui. 
A.M.:u90. The kingdom of Pontus, in Aaia Minor, was ui- 

Am. i. C. SU, ciently dismembered from the monarchy of Persia, by 
Darius the eon of Hystaspes, in favour of Artabazus. who is saiJ, 
by some historians, to have been the son of one of those Persian 
lords who conspired against tlie Magi. 

PoiitiiH is a region of Asia Minor, situated pirtly along the coast 
ofthe Euxine.8ea(i'oji(uii;urinas,)from which it derives iis name. 
It extends frcm the river Halya, as far as Colchia. Several princea 
reigned in that country since Artabazus. 

A. M. sfioo. The sixth raonarcli was Mithridates I. who is pro- 
AiiiJ.c.JM. perly considered as the (buader of the kingdom of 
Pontue, and nis name was assumed by the generality of hia sue- 
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A.M.Mi, Hs waa succeeded bj hia son Ariobatzimea, wiw 
Au. J. 0.301 had govenied Phrygia under ArUierxea Mnemon: 
be reigned twenty-wx years. 

A. M.3BST, H'9 successor was Hithiidfttes 11. Antigonos sus- 
Am. J. u. 337. pecting, in consequence of a dream, that he favoured 
Cassander, had deternimed to destroy him, but he eluded the dan- 
ger by Hisht. This prioce waa called Krirrw, or the Founder, and 
reigned tEirty-five yews. 

A. M.TTiR. HithridateB III. who succeeded him, added Cappa> 
Am. J. c. 303. docia and Papblagonia to bis dominion, and reigned 
thirty-six years. 

Auer the reigns of two other kings, Mitbridatcs IV. the great- 
grandftther of Mithridates the Great, ascended the throne, and es- 
ponaed a daughter of Selcucus Callinicus, king of Syria, by wliom 
ho had Laodice, who wna married to Antiochus the Great. 

A. M. 3819. He was succeeded by his son Fhamacea, who bad 
AnL i. c. \es. Eome disagreement with Iht; kings of PergamuB. He 
made himself master of Sinope, which aAerwards bscame the capi- 
tal of the kingdom of Pontui. 

After him reigned Mithridates V. aurnamed Euergetes, the first 
who was called the friend of the Romans, because he had assisted 
then) against the Carthaginians in the third Punic war. 

A.M. me. He waa succeeded by his son Mithridates VI. sur- 

Aat. J.C. 134. named Eupator. This is tijo great Mithridates who 
sustained Bolong a warwithtbe Romans; he reigned sixty-sijc yean. 

Kingi of Cappadocia. 

Strabo* informs ua, that Cappadocia waa divided into two Sa- 
trapies, or governments, under tJie Persians, aa it also was under 
the Macedonians. The maritime part of Cappadocia formed the 
kingdom of Pontua ; the other tracts constituted Cappadocia pro- 
perly so called, or Cappadocia Major, which extended along mount 
Taurus, and to a great distance beyond it. 

A. H.3S8i. When Alexander's captains divided the provinces 

AnLj.c.asa. of his empire among themselves, Cappadocia waa go- 
verned by a prince named Ariarathes. Perdiccas attacked and de- 
feated him, afler which he caused him to be slain. 

His son Ariarathes re-entered the kingdom of his father soma 
time afler this event, and established himself so eSectually, that ha 
left it to his posterity. 

The generality ol his successors assumed the same name, and 
will have their place in the series of the history. 

Cappadocia, after the death of Archelaua, the last of its kmgs, 
became a province of the Roman empire, as the rest of Asia mao 
did much about the same time. 
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Kingi o^ Armaaa, 

luntry of Asia, exte^din^_ 

B conquered by the Peraians ; after which ii 
ft of the 



ntry of Asia, extending on each side of the 
;red by the Persians ; after which it was 
traiiefeTred, with the rest of the empire, to the Alftcedonia.nB, and 



St last fell to the share of the Romans. It was governed for a great 
length of time bv it^ own kings, the most considerable of whom 
wasTigranee, who espoused uie daughter of the great Mithridotes, 
king ofPontus, and was also engaged in a long war with the Ro- 
mans. TliiB kingdom supported itself many years, between the 
Roman and Farthiaa empires, sometimes depending on the one and 
tometimes on the other, till at last the Romans became its masteis. 

Kmgt of Epinu. 

EriRUs is a province of Greece, aeparated from Thessaly and 
Macedonia by mount Pindus, The most powerful people of this 
country were the Molossians. 

The kings of Epirua pretended to derive their descent from Pyr 
rbus, the son of AcbiUes, who eetablished himself in that country, 
and called themselves jGacidie, from ^acus, the grandfather of 
Achilles. 



* The genealoET of the latter kings, who were the only Hovereigns 
'this country ofwhom any accounts remain, is variously related 
by authors, and consequently must be doubtful and obscure. 



Aryrobas ascended rtie throne, after a long succeesion of kings , 
aiid as he was then very young, the states of Epirus, who were 
sensible that the welfare of the people depends upon the proper 
education of their princes, sent him to Athens, which was the resi- 
dence and centre of all the arts and sciences, in order to cultivate, 
in that excellent school, such knowledge as was necesaery to form 
the mind of a king. He there learned the art of reigning, andf as 
he surpassed all his ancestors in ability and knowledge, he was in 
consequence infinitely more esteemed and beloved Sy his people 
than tney had been. When he returned from Athens, he made 
laws, established a senate and magistracy, and regulated the form 
of the government. 

NeoDtolemus, whose daughter Olympias had espoused Philip 
king of Macedon, attained an equal share in the regal government 
wilh Arymbas his eldest brother, by the influence ot his son. in-law. 
After the death of Arymbas, jCacidas, his son, ought to have been 
his successor; but Philip had still sufficient iuQuence to procure 
hie expulsion from the kingdom by the Molosaians, who established 
Alexander, the son of Neoptolemus, sole monarch of Epirus. 

Alexander espoused Oleopatm, the daughter of Pliilip, and 

•DkuJ.t. ivl. P .485. Juinln. I. vlH. e.fl. Plut. Ii IVntMi. 
t^imIiiitaUrmaj<,Ti^<u,tiuM4lgraitr,fWUjmlt. Job. L KrtL c 3. 
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marched with an arm; into Italy, where be lost hia life in the 
country of the Brutians. 

£aci{las then SHcenil^d the tlirone. and reigned without any asso- 
ciate in Epirus. . He espouied Phthia, the daughter at Mction the 
Thussalian, by whom ht> had two daughters, Deidamia and Troiaa, 
and one aon, the celebrated Pyrrhus. 

As he was marching to the assistance of Oiympias, his troopii 
mutinied against him, condemned him to exile, and slaughtered 
Dioit of his friends. Pyrrhus, who was then an infaiit, nappily 
escaped this massacre. 

Neoptolemua, a prmce of the blood, but whose particular extrac- 
tion is little known, was placed on the throne by the people of 
Epirus. 

Pyrrhus, being recalled by his subjects at the age of twelve 
years, first shared the sovereignty with Ncoptolemus ; but having 
afterwards divested him of his dignity, he resigned alone. 

A. M. 37SJ. This history will treat of the various adventures of 
AnLj.C.Ki, this prince. He died iu the city of Argos, in an at- 
tack to make himself master of it. 

Helcnus, his son, reigned after him for some lime in Epirus, 
nhicb was afterwards united to the Roman empire. 

Ti/ranli of Ileradea. 

Heracl R* is a city of Pontus, anciently founded by the Bceotians, 
who sent a colony uito that country by the order of an orocle- 

* When the Athenians, having conquered the Persians, had im 
posed a tribute on tlie cities of Greece and Asia Minor, fur the 
fitting out and support of a fleet intended for the defence of the 
common liberty, the inhabitants of Heraclea, hi consequence of their 
attachment to tlie Persia.ns, were the only people who refused to 
acquiesce in so Just a coutrihutioij. Lamachus waa therefore sent 
against thera, and iie ravaged llieir territories; but a violent tem- 
pest having destroyed his whole fleet, he beheld iihnsell abandoned 
,to the nmrcy of that people, whose innate ferocity might naturally 
have been increased, by the severe treatment they had lately re. 
ceived- But t thc-y had recourse to no other vengeance than kind- 
ness; they furnished hira with provlsiocis and troops for his return, 
and were willing to consider the depredations which had been 
committed b their country as advantageous to them, if at that price 
they could convert the enmity of the Atlienians into friendsliip. 

Some time after this event, the populace of Heraclea excited a 

A. M. 3641). violent commotion agjinst the rich citizens and sena- 

Ani J. i; 364. tors, who having implored assistance to no effect, first 

from Timotheua the Athenian, and afterwards fromiEpominondaa 
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the Theban, were necessitated to rectll Cleuchui, k seni.tOT, to 
tbeir defence, whom themselves hud banished i but his exile had 
neither imjiroved bis morals nor rendered liim a better citizen than 
he was before. He therefore made the troubles, in which he fbnad 
the city involved, subservient to bis design of subjecting it to his 
own power. With this view he openly declared for the people, 
caused Jiimseir to be invested with the bigliest office in the mesis- 
tracy, and assumed a sovereign authority in a sliort time. Biuig 
thus become a professed tyrant, there were no kinJs of violence to 
which he had not recourse against the rich and the senators, to eb- 
tiaie his avarice and cruelty. He proposed for his model Diony- 
6IIIS the Tyrant, whn liad established his power over the Syra- 
cusans at the same time. 

After a hard and inhuman servitude of twelve years, two youne 
citizens, who were Plato's disciples, and had been instructed in I119 
maxims, formed a conspiracy asauist Clearchus, and slew liim ; 
but though they delivered their country from the tyrant, the 
tyranny still subsisted. 

A.K. X31. *TimotheuB,thesonof ClearchuSfTkssumed his place, 
Ant. JX'. 3J3. and pursued his conduct for thespacoof fifteen years. 

t He waa succeeded by his brollier Dionysius, wlio was in danger 

A. M SMTT. of being dispossessed of his autliority by Perdiccas ; 
AiiLj. c. Ji6, but as this la "t was soon destroved, Dionysius con- 
tracted a friendship with Antigonus, whom he assisted against 
Ptolemy in tlie Cyprian war. 

He espoused Amastris, the widow of Craterus, and daughter of 
Oxiathres. the brother of Darius. This alUnnce inspired fiim with 
Kj much courage, that he assumed the title 
his dominions by the addition of severs] plac 
the contines of Hcraclea. 

He died two or three years before the battle of Ipsu9, fttlcr « 

A. M. sm. reign of thirty-three years, leaving two sons and a 
Am. J. c. a>i. daughter under tlic tutelage and regtncy of Amastris. 

This princess was rendered happy in her admin istratioi , by the 
afTection Antigonus entertained for her. She founded a city, and 
called it by her own name; into which she transplanted tlie inha- 
bitants of three other cities, and eepoused Lveimachus after the 
death of Antigonus. | 

£ing> 0/ SyrMuse, 



. . . Syracuse recovered its liberty by li.e death of the 

1;. iia. ijst, but continued in the interest of the Carthagi- 

rsi. nii-ns, which Hieronymtis had caused it to espouse. 

C. S13. His conduct obliged Mucellus to form the siege of 
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thftt oitj, which Iw took the following jeai. I jhftU enlarge aptn 
the hiftorj of these two kings in uioUiei place. 



Several kings likewise reigned in the Cimmerian Bosphorus, aa 
aUo in Thrace, Cfrene in Africa, Paphlagonia, Colchis, Iberia, 
Albania, and B variety of other places; but their history is very 
uncertaio, and their succeBUons have but UttSe regukiity- 

These circumstances are very different wilh respect to the king- 
dom of the Parthiana, who formed themselves, as we shall see m 
the sequel, into such a powerful monarchy, as became formidabls 
even to the Roman empire. That of the Bactrians received its 
orig^at about the same period : I shaJl treat of each ia their pro 
per places. 
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EGYPTIANS. 



JUCRIPTIi a or BOTPT : WITH AN ACCOUNT Of WHATEVER Is MMT 



EorPT comprehendad anGienti;, nithin limits of no very great ex- 
tent, ft prodigiouB number of citiea,* and on incredible multitude of 
inhabitants. 

It is bounded on theesst bjthe Red Sea andthelsthmuaof Suez; 
ou the south by Ethiopia, on the west by Libya, and on the north 
by tbe Mediterranean. The Nile runs ftom Eouth to north, through 
the nhole country, about two hundred leagues in len|rth- Thia 
country is enclosed on each side with a ridjte of mountains, which 
very ofl.en leave, between the foot of the liiila and th&river Nile, a 
tract of ground of not above half a day's journey in lcngth,f and 



On the west «de, the plain growa wider in some places, and ex- 
tends to twenty-livo or thirty leagues. 'The great lat Breadth of 
Egypt is from Alexandria to Damietta, bcbg about fifty leagues. 

Ancient Egvpt may be divided into three principal parts : Upper 
Exypt, otherwise called Thebais, which was tne most southern parti 
Middle Egypt, or Heptanomis, bo called from the seven Nomi or dis- 
tricts it contained: Lower Egypt, which included what the Grcelta 
called Delta, and all the country as far as tbe Red Spa, and along 
the Mediterranean to Rhinocolara, or mount Caeius. Under Sesos- 
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uis,* all ^KTpt became one kinsdoin, and wta difided into thirtr-eb 
govemmenCs or Nomi: ten in Thebab, ten in Delta, and eixteen io 
tlie country betneen both. 

The cities of Syene and Eiepbantina divided Egypt (rom Ethiopia: 
' ' ' ' v of Augustva were the boundaries of the Ronian em- 
i. cap. St. 



Thebes, from whence Thebais had its name, might vie with th« 
nobteet cities in the universe- Its hundred gates, celebrated by Ho- 
mer.t are universally known; and acquired it the surname of Heca- 
tompvlos, to distinguisli it from the other Thebes in Bieotia. Its 
popalalion was proportionate to its extent;] and, according to hisloiy. 
It couM send out at once two hundred chsriots and ten tiiousaiid 
Sgliting men at each of its gates. The Greeks and Romans have 
celebrated its magnificence and grandeur,) though they saw it only 
in its ruins; so auenst were the reniains of this city. 

In Che Thcbaid,!! now coiled Said, have been tfiscovered templea 
and palaces which are still almost entire, adorned with innumerable 
columns and statues. One palace cepecially isadmired.theremaim 
whereof seem to have existed purely to eclipse the fflory of the most 
pompous edifices. Four woiks extending farther tnsn the eye can 
see. and houod^ on each side with sphinxes, composed of materials 
ae rare and extraordinary as their size is remarkable, serve as ave- 
nues to four porticoes, whose lieight is amaxing to behold. And even 
tjiey who have given usthedcscriplionof this wonderful edifice, had 
not time to go round it; and are not sure that they saw above half; 
however, what they had asight of was astonisiiing. A hall, which 
in all appearance stood in the middle of this stately palace, was sup- 
ported by a hundred and twenty pillars six fathnms round, of a pn>> 
portionable height, and intermixed with obelisks, which so mmy 
Dges have not been able to demolish. Painting had displayed all 
lier art end magnificence in this edifice. The colours themnelves, 
which soonest feel the injury of time, still remain amidst the ruins of 
tliis wonderful structure, and preserve their beauty and tuslre; m 
happily could the Egyptians imprint a character of immortality on 
atl their works. Strabo.lf who was on the spot, describe a tem- 

^he saw in Egypt, very much resembling that of which I havo 
n speaking. 
The same author,'* describing the ciuioeities of Thebais, epeaka 

• Slrtbn, ]. rrlL p. 1BT. t Ham. B. I. nr. 381. ' Suibo, 1. ivll. n. GM. 
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ot d ten fimous statue of Meranan, tbe remuHS whereof he had 

wen. It IS said that this statue, when the beams of the rising bud 
first ehono upon it in the morning, uttereti an articulate sound.* And 
indeed Strabn binujulf was en ear- witness of this; but then hedoubti 
whether thi> sound came from the statue. 



HIDDLB EOrPT, OK HEPTAROHU. 

Hemphis was the capital of this part of Egypt. Id this eitjr wers 
to be seen many elately temples; amon^ them that of Ihe god Apis, 
who was honoured here after a particuiR.r manner. 1 shalfspeab of 
it hereafter, as well as of the pyramids which stood in theneighbour- 
hood of Uiis place, and rendered it so famous. Memphis was «itua> 
ted on the west side of the Nile. 

Grand Cairo,! which seems to have succeeded Memphis, ia built 
on the other side of that rJver. The castle of Cairo is one of the 

Keatest curiosities in Eg^pt. It stands on a hill witiiout the city, 
s a rock for Ite tbundation, and is surrounded with walls of a vast 
height and solidity. You go up lo the castle by a way hewn out of 
the rock, and which is so easy of ascent, that loadeil horses and 
camels get up without difficulty. The greatest rarity in this castle 
is Joseph's well, so called, either because the Egyptians are pleased 
with ascribing what is most remarkable amnng them to that great 
man, or because such a tradition has been preserved in the country. 
This is a proof, at least, that the work in question is very ancient; 
and it is certainly worlhy the magnificence of the moat powerful 
kings of Egypt. This well has, as it were, two stories, cut out of 
tbe Bohd rock to a prodigious depth. The descent to the reservoir 
of water, between the two wells, is by astaircase seven or eight feel 
broad, consisting of two hundred and twenty steps, and so contrived, 
that the oxen employed to throw up the water, go down with all 
imaginable ease, the descent being scarcely perceptible. The well 
ia supplied from a spring, which is almost the only one in the whole 
country. The oxen are continually turning a wheel with a rope, to 
which a number of buckets are fastened. The water thus drawn 
from the first and lowermost well is conveyed by a little canal into 
a reservoir, which forms the second well; from whence it is drawn 
to thetopinthcsame manner, and then conveyed by pipes to all parts 
of the castle. As tliis well is supposed by the inhnbitanls of the 
country to be of great antiquity, and has indeed much of tbe antique 

• Genimnltut kllli ouoqiie miriHiiHa Inlendll ulmum. quorum jirEcipui fueir Hao>. 
■onbi meK etSflci, ubi nkdila nlU iug Oi. vocalem aopuin iMdeni, &C. Tacil hiatal 

} Ttevenal. 
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mUNieT of the EeyptiuiB, 1 thought it might deserve a pltce amotig 
the cariosities ofancieat E^pt- 

Slrabo* epeaks of a BimlJar engine, ivhich, by wheels and pul- 
leya, threw up the water of the Nile to the top ofa very high hill; 
with this dilference, that, instead of oxen, a hundred and fifty alavea 
were employed to turn these wheels. 

The part of Egypt of which wfi now speak, is faniouB for several 
rarities, each of wbich deserves a particular examination. I shall 
mcatioD only the principal, such as the abeliska, the pyramids, tbs 
labyrinth, the lake of M<Eris, and the Nile. 



Egypt seemed to place its cliief glory in raising monuments tot 
posterity. Its obelisks form at thb day, on account of their beauty 
ae well as height, the principal ornament of Rome; and the Ro- 
man power, despairing to equal the Egyptians, thought it honour 
enough to borrow the monuments of their kin^. 

An obelisk is a quadrangular, taper, high spire, or pyramid, rais- 
ed putpenilicularly, and terminating in a point, to serve as an orna* 
ment to some open square ; and is very often covered with inscrip- 
tions or hieroglyphics, that is, mystical characters or symbols used 
by tlie Egyptians to conceal and disguise their sacred things, and 
the mysteries of their theology. 

SesoBtris erected in the city of Heliopolis two obelisks of ex- 
treme hard stone, brought from the quarries of Sycne.at the extre- 
mity of Egypt.-f They were each one hundred and twenty cubita 
high, that IS, thirty fathoms, or one hundred and eighty feet. [ The 
emperor Augustus, having made Egypt a province of the empire^ 
caused these two obelisks to be transported to Rome, one whereof 
was afterwards broken to pieces. He dared not venture to make 
the sam;.' attempt upon a third, which was of a monstrous siie.t It 
was made in the reign of Rameses ; it is said that twenty thousand 
men were employed in the cutting of it. Oonstanlius. more daring 
than Augustus, caused it to he removed to Rome. Tiso of these 
obelisks are still to be seen there, as well as another a hundred cu- 
bits, or twenty-five fethoms high, and eight cubits, or two fathoms, 
in diameter. Caiua Cesar had it brought from Egypt in a ship of 
BO odd a form, that, accordmg to Pliny, [| the like liad never been 

Every part of Egypt abounded with tliis kind of obelisks; they 
were for the most part cut in the quarries of Upper Egypt, where 
some ate now to be seen half finished. But the most wonderful cir- 
^ that the ancient Egyptians should have had* the art 
e to dig, even in the very quarry, a canal, through 

cubll, ■enxliiit 10 Hi 
4 pikL L zizrl. e- £^ 0- 
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irhich tbe water of the Nile ran in the timeofitsiinindftUoB; ftom 
whence the; uflerwards raised up the columns, obelisks, and ita- 
tuej, on rsfts* proporlioneil to tiieir weig-ht, in order to convey 
them into Lower Egypt. And as the country was intersected every 
where with canals, there were few places to which those huge bo- 
dies might not be carried with ease; although their weight would 
have broken every other kind of engine. 



A pyramid is a solid, or hollow body,f having a large, and gene- 
rally a square base, and tenniaating in a point. 

Thore were three pyramids in Egypt more iJimouB than the rest, 
one whereuf was j uEtly ranked atnons the seven wonders of the 
world ; they stood not very ftir from tlie city of Memphis. I shall 
take notice here only of the largest of the three. This pyramid, iike 
the test, was buDt on a rock, having a square base, cut on the out- 
side as so many steps, and decreusinggradually quite to the eumrnit. 
It was built with stones of a prodigious size, the least of which were 
thirty feet, wrought with wondertul art, and covered with hierogly 
phicB. According to several ancient authors, each side was ei^ht 
bunilred foct broiul, and as manv high. The summit of the pyramid, 
wliich to those who viewed il from below, seemed a point, was a 
fine platform, composed of ten or twelve massy stones, and each 
side of that platibim sixteen or eighteen feet long. 

M. de Chuzelles, of the Academy of Sciences, whoVent purpose 
Ij on the sput in 1 693, gives us the following dimensions : — 

The side of the square base 110 fathoms. 

The fronts are equilateral triangles, and there- > 13,100 square 
fore the superficies of the base is S fathoms. 

The perpendicular heiglit 773 fathoms. 

Tiifi solid contents 313,590 cubical fathoms, 

A hundred thousand men were constantly employed about this 
work. Olid were reUeved every three months by the same number. 
Ten complete years were spent in hewing out the stones, either 
in Arabia or Ethiopia, and in conveying them to Egypt ; and 
twenty years more m building this immense edihce, the inside 
of which contained numberless rooms and apartments. There 
were expressed on the pyramid, m Egyptian characters, the sums 
It cost only for garlic, leeks, unions, and other vegetables of this 
description, for the workmen; and tjie whole amounted lo sixteen 
hundred talents of silver,! that is, four millions five hundred thoii- 
Band French livres; from whence it ivas easy to conjecture what ■ 
Tast sum the whole expense must have unounted to. 

* Rafli are pieui of Hal limber put ugetlHr, to cortf (oodi on ttrtn. 
t Huroi. I. il. c liti,b.<:. DbDd. l.Lp. 119— 11. FllK. lib. uitL t, JA 
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Soch were the faroons Egyptian pyramids, which by their figure, 

u well as size, have triumphed over the mjuricB of time and 
tbo Barbarians. But what efibrta soever men may make, tlieir 
nothingnesB will always appear. These pyramiiis were tombs; 
anr] there is still to be seen, in the middle of the largest, an emftr 
sepulchre, cut out of one entire stone, about three feet deep and 
broikd, end a tittle above six feet long.* Thus all this bustle, all 
this expense, and all the labourt of so many thousand men for so 
mmy years, ended in procuring for a prince, in this vast and almost 
bonnilless pile of building, a little vault six feet in length. Besides, 
tha kings who built these Dyramids, bad it not in their power to be 
burieii in them; and so did not enjoy the sepulchre they bad huilt. 
The public hatred which they had incurred, by reason of their 
unheard-of cruelties to their subjects, in laying such heavy tasks 
upon tliem, occasioned their being interred in some obscure place, 
to prevent their bodies from being exposed to the fury and ven- 
geance ol' the populace. 

This last circumatance.f which historians have taken particular 
notice of, teaches us what judgment we ought to pass on theas 
edificeH, BO much boasted of by the ancients. It is but just to re- 
mark and esteem the noble genius which the Egyptians had for 
arcliitecture ; a genius that prompted them from the earliest tbnrs, 
and before they could have any models to imitate, to aim in aU 
tilings at the grand and magnificent ; and to be intent »n real 
beauties, without deviaiing in the least fhim a noble simplicity, in 
which the highest perfection of the art consists. But what idea 
ought we to form of tliose princes, who considered as something 
grand, the raising by a multitude of hands, and by the help of 
money, immense atmcturee, with the sole view of rendering their 
Dam^ immortal ; and who did not scruple to dci<troy thousands of 
thei)' subjects to satisfy their vain-glory ! They diBcred very 
much from the Romans, who sought to immortaJize themselves by 
works of e magnificent kind, but, at the same time of public utility. 

Pliny] gives us, in few words, a just idea of these pyramids, 
when be calls them a foolish and useless ostentation of the wealth 
of the Egyptian kings : Re^am pecunia olioari ac ituHa oslenljthr 
an J adds, that by a just punishment their memory is buried in obli- 
vion; the historians not agreeing among themselves about the 
names of those who first raised tliose vain monunteotB; fitter eot 
rum conttai tt quibai facta tint, jtutUiimo emu obtiteratit linta vo- 
nilalU auctortbm. In a word, according to the judicious remark 
of Diodorus. the industry of the architects of tliose pyramids is no 
lew valuable and praise-worthy, than the design of the Egyptian 
kings is contemptible and ridiculous. 

But what we should most admire ii^ these ancient monuments, 

• Stnbo mcnUoBi iha lepyktire, Itb. ivil. p. 808. t Uiod- lib- 1. ^ 41k 
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la, the tnie and itaadmg evidence tbej give of tlie tikni of the 
EgypliaoB in astionom;; that is, in b science which seema iucaps' 
ble of being brought to perfi.'ction, but' by e long eeries of yenrs, 
end a great number of obEervatioas. M. de ChazeUce, when he 
measured the great pyramid in question, found that the four 
aides of it were turned exactly to the four qonrters of the world; 
ftnd consequently shewed the true meridian of ihat place. Now, 
bs 80 exact a situation was, in §11 probabili^, purposely pitched 
V upon by those who piled up this hugo mass of stones above three 
thousand years ago, it follows, that during so long a apace of time, 
there b^ been no alteration in the heavens in that respect, or 
(which amounts to the same thing) in the potes of the earth or the 
meridians. This is M. de FontencUe's remaili in his culbgium of 
U. de Chazellea. 



What has been said concerning the judgment we ought to form ' 
of the pyramids,* may also be apphed to the labyrinth, which He- 
rodotus, who saw it, assures us was still more surprising tlian the 
pyramidB. It waa built at the southern extremity of Ihc lake of 
Moiris, whereof mention will be made presently, near the town of 
Crocodiles, the same with Arsinoe. Il was not so much one single 
jMkce^as a magnificent pile composed of twelve palaces, regularly 
disposed, which had a communication with each other. Pint'cn 
hundred rooms, interspersed with terraces, were ranged round 
twelve halls, and discovered no outlet to such as went to see then- 
There was the like number of buildings under ground. These 
Bubtetraneous structures were designed for the burying-place of 
the* kings, and aiao (who can spei£ this without confusion, and 
without deploring the blindness of man !) fbr keeping the sacred 
crocodiles, which a nation, so wise in other respects, worshipped 

In order to visit the rooms and halls of the labyrinth, it was ne- 
cessajy, as the reader will naturally Buppose, for people to take 
the same precaution as Ariadne made Theseus use, when he wai 
obliged to go and fight the Minotaur in the labynnth of Crete. 
Virgil describes it in this manner i 

Ul ((unniliiin Crell Diniir lahrrlnillnl In alia 
Pa: tnllHii leiuim cml) Iter HTKlpiwniqDa 
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Th« noblest t-od most wondertul of all the stracturee or wo4a 
ai till! kings of Egypt, was the lake of Mtpris :* according-ty, He- 
rodotiiB considers it as vastly superior to the pyramids and laby- 
rinth. As Egypt was aiore orJess fruitful in proportion to the 
inundations of the Nile; and as in these Hoods, the too great or too 
little riiae of the waters was equally tatal to thii Isjids, kin? HcEiia, 
to prevent these two inconvenienced, and to correct, as tai as lay 
in his power, the irregularities of the Nile, thought proper to caD 
art to thD assistance of Nature ; and so caused the tslie to be dug', 
which atlerwards went by his name. This lake was in circumfer- 
ence about three thousand six hundred stadia,'!' that is, about one 
hundred and eighty French leagues, and three hundred feet deep. 
Two pyramids, on each of which was placed a colossal statue, seated 
on a throne, raised their heads to the height of three hundred feet, 
in the midst of the lake, whilst their foundations took up the same 
space under the water; a proof thai they were erected before the 
cavity was filled, and a demonstration that a lake of such vast extent 
was the work of man's hand, in one prince's reign. This is what 
several historians have related concerning the lake Mieris,.on the 
teatimony of the inhabitants of the country. And M. Bo^uet, the 
bisliop of Mcaux, in his discourse on universal history, -relates the 
whole as fact. For my part, I will confess that I do not see the 
leist probability in it. Is it possible to conceive, that a lake of a 
hundred and eighty leagues in circumference, could have been dag 
in the reign of one pruice? In what manner, and where, couW 
the earth taken from it be conveyed? What should prompt the 
Egyptians to lose the surface ot'^so much land? By what arte 
coiiid they fill ihis vast tract with the superfluous waters of the 
Njlef Many other objections might be made. In my opinion, 
therefore, we ought to follow Pomponius Mela, an ancient geo- 
grapher; eapeciiJiy as his account is confirmed by several modem 
travcJlore. According to that author, this lake is but twenty thou- 
sand paces, that is, seven or eight French leagues, in circumfer- 
ence. JVarii, alii/uando campui, nunc lacui, vigitiii mUiia pai' 

This lake had a communication with the Nile, by a great canal, 
more than four leagues long,{ and hrty feet broad. Great sluice* 
Dither opened or shut the canal and lake, as there was occasion. 

The cliarge of opening or shutting them amounted to fifty ta- 
lents, that is, fif^y thousand French crowns. || The fishing of this 
lake brought the monarch imraonsc sums ; but ita chief utility re- 
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b.ted to the orerflomne of the Nile. When it rose too high, and 
was like to be attended with fatal consequences, the sluices wuro 
Opened, and the waters, having a free psssa^ into the Inke, 
covered the lands no Songer than was necessary to enrich them. 
On the cnntrary, when the inundation was too low, end threatened 
K famine, a sulticient quantity of water, by the help of drains, was 
let out nf the' lake, to water the lands. In this manner the irregu- 
larities of the Nile were corrected i and Strabo remarks, that, in 
his time, under Petronius, a governor of Bgypt, when thp inunda- 
tions of the Nib was twelve cubits, a very greot plenty ensued ; 
and even when it rose but to eight cubits, the dearth was scarce felt 
in the country ; doubtless because thi» waters of the lake made up 
for those of the inundation, by the help of canals and drains 

SECT. V. THE INDNDATIOEIS OP THE KILI!. 

The Nile is the greatest wonder of Egypt. Ab it seldom rami 
there, tiiia river, which waters the whole country by its regular in- 
ui'dations, supplies that defect, by bringing, as a yearly tribute, the 
rains of other countries ; which made a poet say ingeniously. The 
Egyptian paih&a, kmn great toner l/it drought may 6e, never m- 
pU/re Jupder for rain, 



Ta nrnjiler n 



ivia wppllcai berbo Jovi.* 



To multiply so beneficient a river, Egypt was cut into nunberlesB 
canals, of a length and breadth proportioned tu the different situa- 
tions and wants of the lands. The Nile brought fertility every 
where with its salutary streams ; united cities one with another, 
and the Mediterranean with the Red Sea; maintained trade at 
home and abroad, and fortified the kingdom against the enemy ; so 
that it was at once the nourisher and protector of Eeypt. 

Tiie fields were delivered up to it ; but the cities that were raised 
with immense labour, and stood like islands in the midst of the wa- 
ters, looked down with joy on the plains which were overflowed, 
and at the same time enriched, by the Nile. 

This is a general idea of the nature and effects of tiiis river, so 
femous among the ancients. But a wonder so astonishinc in itself, 
and which hasbeen the object of the curiosityand admiration of the 
Iramed jn all ages, seems to require a more particular dcBcriptioD, 
in which I shall be as concise as possible. 

I . The SoUTcet of the JTOt. 

The ancients placed the sources of the Nile in the nwuntains of 

tha moon (as they are commonly called,) in the tenth degree of south 

btltudc. But our modern travellers have discovered uiat they lie 

• SengutJVU. Qun. LIt.o. t.] ■Kilfeu Omn ranaloOridj bai (karsn Tl 
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in th« twelflb degree of north ktitudc ; sod by tb&t neuifl tiwy eni 
oB* about four or five hundred leagues of the courae which the an- 
cienta gave that river. It rises at the foot of a great mountain in 
the kingdom of Gojam in Abyssinia, from two epringn, or eyet, to 
speak in thd language of the country, the eame word in Arabic 
signifying eyt andjbuntam. These spiinni are thirty paces from one 
another, each as large as one of our wellB, oi a coach' wheel. The 
Nile is increased with manir rivulets which run into it ; and afler 
pBasing through Ethiopia m a very winding courae, flows at last 
imo Egypt. 

2. The Caiaractt of the JViJe. 

This name is given to some parts of the Nile, where the water 
falls down from the steep rocks.* This river, wbicli at Grst glided 
smoothly along the vast deaertsof Ethiopia, before it enters l^gypt, 
passes by the cataracts. Then growing on a sudden, contrary to 
its nature, raging and violent in those places where it is pent up 
and restrained ! after having at last broken through all obstacles 
in its way, it precipitates itself from the top of some rocks to the 
bottom, with so loud a noise, that it is heard three leagues ofT. 

The inhabitants of the country, accustomed by long practice to 
this spot, exhibit here a spectacle tu travellers that is more terrify- 
ing than diverting. Two of them go into a little boat, tlie one to 
guide it, the other to throw out the water. After having long sus- 
tained the violence of the raging waves by managing their little 
boat very dexterously, they suffer ihemselveB to be carried away 
with the impetuous torreiit as swift as an arrow. The affrighted 
spectator imagines they are going to be swallowed up in the preci- 
pice down which they fall; when the Nile, restored to its natural 
course, discovers them agpain. at a considerable distance, ou its 
smooth and calm waters. This is Seneca's account, which is con- 
firmed by our modem travcUera. 

3. Cau>etoflheInundaliomofUuJVT.Ie. 

The ancieatsf have invented many subtile reasons For the Nile's 

great inciease, as may be seen in Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and 

Seneca. But it is now no longer a matter of dispute, it being si- 
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inMt uniTeTsaUjp allowed, that the inundationa of the Nile are ow 
itig to the great rains which fell in Ethiopia, from whence this river 
fiows. These rains swell it to such a degrree, that Ethiopia firet, 
and then Egypt, are overflowed ; and that which at first was but a 
laree river, rises like a seft, and overspreads the whole country. 

Slralio obser\-es,* thai the ancients only guessed that the inunda- 
tiona of the Nile were owing to the rains which fsJJ in great abun- 
dance in Ethiopia : but adds, that several travellers have since been 
eye-witnesses of it; Ptolemy Philadclphus, who w»s very curious 
in all things relating to arts and sciences, having sent tiiithcr able 
persons, purposely to examine this matter, and t' 
n and remarkable an effect. 



4. TTie Time and ContinTUUice of thi Inundationa. 

Herodotus, t and afler him Diodorus Siculus, and several othet 
authors, declare, that the Nile begins to swell in Egypt nt th» 
summer solstice, that is, about the end of June, and continues 
to rise till the end of September; and then decreases gradually du- 
ring the months of October and November ; after which it returns 
to its channel, and resumes its wonted course. This account agrees 
very nearly with the relations of all the modems, and is founded iii 
reality on the natural cause of the inundation, viz. the rains wliich 
fall in Ethiopia. Now, according to the constant testimony of those 
who have been on the spot, these rains begin to fall in the month 
of Aptil. and continue, during five months, till the end of August and 
beginning of September. The Nile's increase in Egypt must con- 
sequen'.ly begin three weeks or a month after the rains have begun 
to fall in Abyssinia; ami, accordingly, travellers observe, that the 
Nile begins to rise in the month of May, but so slowly at the tirst, 
that it probably does not yet overflow its banks. The inundation 
happens not till about the end of June, and lasts the three following 
months, according to Herodotus. 

- I must point out to such as consult the originals, a contradiction 
in this phtce between Herodotus and Diodorus on one side ; and 
between Strabo, Pliny, and Solinus, on tho other. These last 
shorten very much the continuance of the inundation ; and suppose 
the Nile to draw off from the lands in three months or a hundred 
days. And what adds to the difficulty, is, that Pliny seems to 
ground his opinion on the testimony of Herodotus: Inlolam aaUm 
Teeocalar J^Uxts inira r:pas in LibrA, ut tradil Herodoiia, cenlaimo 
die. I leave to tho learned the reconciling of this ci,ntradiction. 
5. The Height of Ike Inundatiom. 

The just height of the inundation,! according to Pliny, js six- 
teei) cubits. When it rises but to twelve or thirteen, a famine is 
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threatened; and «h«n. it exceeia tbtteen, there ia dancer. It 
must be remembered, that a cubit is b foot and a balf. The em- 
peror Julian taJtea notice,* in a lelter to Eodicius, prefect nf Egvpt, 
that the height of the Nile's overflowing was fifteen cubite/the 
30tli of September, in 363- The ancicnta do not agree entirely 
with one another, nor with the moderns, with regard to the height 
of the inundation; but the ditference is not verjr considerable, and 
may proceed, 1. from the disparity between the ancient and mo- 
dern maosurns, which it is hard to estimate on a fired and certain 
foot ; S. from the carelessness of the observers and historians ; 3, 
from the real difference of the Nile's increase, which was not bo 
great the nearer it approached the sea. 

As the richee of Egypt depended on^the inundation of the Nile,f 
all Che circumstances and ditferent degrees of its increase had besn 
carefully considered; and by a long series of regular ubservatioiis, 
made during many years, the inundation itsch' discovered what 
kind of harvest the ensuing^year was likely to produce. The 
kings had placed at Memphis a measure on which these difierent 
increases were remarked ; and firom thence notice was given to all 
the rest of Egypt, the inhabitants of which knew by that means, 
beforehand, what they might fear or promise themselves from the 
harvest. StraboJ speaks of a well on the banks of the Nile near 
the town of Syene, made for that purpose. 

The same custom ia ohserved to this day at Grand Cairo. In 
the court of a mosque there Etands a pillar, on which are marked 
the degrees of the Nile's increase; and common criers every day 
proclaim in all parts of the city, how high it is risen. The tribute 
paid' to the Grand Seignior for the lands, is regulated by the inun- 
dation. The day on which it rises to a certain height, is kept aa a 
Brand festival, and solemnized with fire-works, feastings, and aU 
the demonstrations of public rejmcing; and in the remotest ages, 
the overlfowingof the Nile was always attended with a universal 

, — ,. !._... _,i .:, — . .i._.i._: .. ; fountain of its happiness. 

T of the Nile to their god 
Serapis ;} and the pillar on which was marked the increase, was 

E reserved religiously in the temple of that idol. The eitiperor 
lonstantine having ordered it to be rei-ioved into the church of 
Aloxandria, the Egyptians spread a report, that tli» Nili; would rise 
DO more by reason ol the wrath of Serapis ; but the river overflow- 
ed and increased as usual the fallowing years. Julian the apos- 
tate, a zealous protector of idolatry, caused this pillar to be re- 
placed in the same temple, out of which it was again removed by 
llie command of Theodosius. 

Ilhe Hon dim BlUsnte. Uliunmuf wpuisl iirovlncia. In duoAKim cnblUi fiuiwoi «■- 
111, In linlecim etlunnnm SKurli ; qualuordecliu cublu hUarllauu eOKVal, 

•Jul.G^H. t IHod. 1. K p. 3S.* ' t Lib- itll. p. SIT ft 
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6. Hit CmuUt of (he Mtt and Spiral Pmnpt. 

DiviDe ProTidence, in giving bo beacficent a nver to EeTpt, did 
not thereby intend that the inhabitants of it should be idle, and 
enjoy so great a blessing without taking any pains. One may na- 
turally suppose, that as the Nile could not of itself covet the whole 
country, great labour waa to be used to facilitate the overflowing 
of tbe lands ; and numberless canals cut, in order to oonvey the 
waters to all parts. The viUnges, which stand very thick on the 
banks of the Nile on eminences, have each their canals, which are 
opened at proper tiines, to let the water into the country. The 
more distant villages have theirs also, even to the extremities of 
the kingdom. Thus the waters are successively conveyed to the 
most remote places. Persons are not permitted to cut tlie trenchea 
to receive the waters, till the river is at a certain height ; nor to 
open them all at once ; because otherwise some lands would be 
too much overflowed, and others not covered enough. They begin 
with opening them in Upper, and afterwards in Lower Egypt, ac 
cording to the rules prescribed in a roll or book, in which all the 
measures are exactly set down. By this means the water is hus- 
banded with such care, that it spreads itself over all tiie lands. 
The countries overflowed by the NUe are so extensive, and he so 
low, and the number of canals so great, that of all the waters which 
flow into Egypt during the months of June, July, and August, \l,\a 
beheved that not a tenth part of them reaches the fiea. 

But as, notwithstanding all these canals, there are still abun- 
dance of high lands which cannot receive the benefit of the Nile'i 
overflowing; this want is supplied by spiral pumps, which are 
turned by oxer, in order to bring the water into pipes, which con- 
fey it to these lands. Diodorus* speaks of a similar engine in- 
vented by Archimedes in his travels mto Egypt, which ia called 
Cochlea Mgyptia. 

7. The PerHiity cauied by the Mle. 

There is no country in the world where the soil is more fruitful 
than in Egypt; which ia owing entirely to the Nile, f For whereas 
other rivers when they overilow lands, wash away and exhaust 
their vivific moisture i the Nde, on the contrary, by the excellent 
slime it brings along with it, fattens and enriches them in such a 
maimer, as suiBciently compensates for what the~lbregoing harvest , 
had impaired. The husbandman, in this cuuntrv, never^tires him- 
self with holding the plough, or breaking the clods of earth. As 
■ooQ as the Nile retires, he has nothing to do but to turn up tlie 

* Lik. L p. 30. and lib. y. p. SI3. 

t CiliD crtitl «UMi Bbluanl lerru et eilKcreiK ; NUui Hea nihil eieiHl n» (bri- 
dlt, 111 MBtri Bdlldii vi™.-m Ju«i B«rDi duabm u cauli, K nuod Inuadii, « 
WndabUalU. Scut. >'■«. Quit Llr.c. & 
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earth, tmd temper it with a little suid, in older to Ic^en ita nnk ' 

ness; after which he bows it with great ease, and with little or no 
expense. Two months after it is covered ivithallsortB of. corn 
and pulse. The Egyptians generally bow in October »ad Novem- 
ber, according as the waters draw ofi*; and th«r harvest is. in 
March and April. 

The same land bears, in one year, three or four different kinds 
of crops. Lettuces and cucumbers are sown first; then comi 
and, aher harvest, several sorts of pulse which are p^eculiar to 
E?;pt. As the sun is extremely hot in this country, and raina 
fall very seldom in it, it is natuml to suppose that the earth would 
Boon be parched, and the com and pube burnt up by so scorching a 
heat, were it not for the canals and reservoirs with which Egypt 
abounds; and which, by the drains from thence, amply supply 
wherewith to- water and refresh the fields and gardens. 

The Nile contributes no less to the nourishment of cattle, which 
is another source of wealth to Egypt. The Egyptians begin to 
turn them out to grass in November, and they graze tiU the end 
of March. Words could never express how rich Uieir pastures are; 
and how fat the flocks and herds (which, by reason of the mildnesi 
of the air, are out night and day) grow in a very little time. Du- 
ring the inundation or the NUe, they are fed with hay and cut straw, 
baney and beans, which afa their common food. 

A man cannot, says Corneille de Bruyn in his Travels,*^ help ob- 
serving the admirable providence of God towards this country, who 
sends at a fixed season such great quantities of rain in Ethiopia, in 
order to water Egypt, whore a shower of jain Bcarce ever falls; 
and who, by that means, causes the driest and most sandy soil, to 
become the richest and most fruitful country iii.l^ untveEse. 

Another thing to be observed here, is that (as t^e inhabitants 
say) in the begmning of June and the four following months, the 
north-east winds blow constantly, in order to keep back the wa- 
ters, which otherwise would draw off* too fast ; and to hinder them 
from discharging themselves into the sea, the entrance to which 
these winds Ear up, as it were, from them. The ancients have not 
omitted this circumstance. 

Tlie same Providence, whose ways are wonderful and infinitely 
various,! displayed itself after a quite different manner in Pales- 
tine, in rendering it exceeding fruitfnl ; not by rains, which fall dur- 
ing the course of the year, a^ is usual in other places; nor hja pe 
ciiliar inundation, like that of the Nile m Egypt; but by sending 
fixed rains at two seasons, when his people were obedient to him, 
to make thera more sensible of their continual dependance tipon 
him. God himself commands them, fay his servant Moses, to make 
this reflection ; The land whilker thou goett in to poiieii it, U not 
. at the land of Egypt, from alienee ye came out, where thou lontdtt 

• Vat U. t MuliUbmli uplniii. Cfk. tU, l(k 
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Bty teed, and waleredit it wilk thy foot, a* a garden tf Ketit .- k« 
the land vikWier ye go to pofteit il,U a land of hilU and valleyf. 
and drinteth water of the root of heaven.* After this, God promiBOf 
to give lua. people, so long as they shaJl continue obedient to him. 
(Aeybrmer and lite UMer rain : the first in autumn, to biinf up tha 
corn ; and the second in the epring ud summer, to make it grow 
uid ripen. 

8. The diferml Prospeclt exhibited by &e JfUe. 

There cannot be a finer sig-ht than Egypt st two seasonB of tha 

year. fForif a man ascenasBome mountain, or one of the largert 

EyramidB of Grand Cairo, in the months of July and August, he 
eholds a vast sea, in which numberleBS towiiB and villages appear, 
with several caueeye leading from place to place; the whole inter- 
spereed with groves and fruit-trees, whose tope oniy are visible i 
all which forme a delightful prospect. This view is bounded by 
mountains and woods, which terminate, at the utmost distance the 
eye can discover, the most beautifUI horizon that can be imagined. 
^On the contrary, in winter, that is to say in the months of January 
'and February, the whole country is like one continued scene of 
beautiful meadows, whose verdure, enamelled with flowers, charms 
the eye. The spectator beholds, on every side, flocks and herds 
dispersed over all the plains, with infinite numbers of husbandmen 
and gardeners. The air is then perfumed by the great quantity of 
blossoms on the orange, lemon, and other trees; and is so pure, 
t'lat a wholesoRjer or more agreeable is not found in the world ( so 
'hat nature, being then dead, as it were, in all other climates, 
seems to be alive only for so delightful an abode. 
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X The canal, by which a communication was made between the 

Red Sea and the Mediterranean, ought to have a place here, as it 
was not one of the least advantages which the Nile procured to 
Egypt. Scsostrie, or, according to others, Psammetichus, first pio- 
iected the design, and began this work. N echo, successor to the 
'~ ' prince, laid out immense sums upon it, and employed a prodi- 
gious number of men. It is eaid, that above six score thousand 
Egyptians perished in the underttiking. He gave it over, terrified 
by an oracle, which told him that he would thereby open a doorfor 
Barbarians (for by this name thev called all foreigners) to enter 
Egypt. The work vraa contitmed by Dariue, the first of Uwt name ; 

•Deol.ll. 10- J 3. 

tlllsAck»piilclierrliniut, cilmJaniK In 3gi« Niloi 1ii|«lL Lucnl eunpl, optr- 
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but he tHao densted from it, upon his being told, thtt as the Red 
Sea lay higher than Egypt, it would drown the whole country. 
But it was at laat Bnished uuder the Ptolemies, who, b; the help 
of sluices, opened or abut the canal as there was occa^n. It be- 

Cnot fiir from the Delta, near the town of Bubastus. It waa ft 
dred cubits, that is, twenty-five fathoms broad, eo that two vc* 
eels might pass with ease ; it had depth enough to cany the law 
est ships ; and was about a thousand stadia, that is, above fifty 
leagues long. This canal was ofgreat service to the trade of Egypt. 
But it is now almost filled up, and tliere are ecaice any leraains of 
it to be seen. 



CHAPTER Iir. 



I AM now to speak of Lower Egypt. Its shape, which resembles 
a triangle, or Delta, a, gave occasion to its bearmg the latter name, 
which IS that of one of tlio Greek lettcra. Lower Egypt forms a 
kind of island : it begins at a place where the Nile is divided inti> 
two large canals, through which it empties itself into tlie Mediter- 
raneiti: the mouth ontlie right hand is called the Pdusian,andthe 
other the Caaopic, from two cities in tlicit neighborhood, Pelusium 
and Canopiis, now called Damictta and Rosetta. Between these 
two large branches, there are five others of less note. This island 
is the best cultivated, the most fruitful, and the richest part of 
Egypt. Its chief cities (very anciently) were HeIiopQlis,Heracleo- 
polia, Naucratifl, Sais, Tanis, Canopus, Pelusium; ojid, in later 
limes, Alexandria, Nicopolis, &c. It was in the country of Tania 
that the Israelites dwelt. 

• There was at Sais a temple dedicated tu Minerva, who is sup- 
posed to bo the same as Isis, with the following inscription: lam 
akalever kal/ibecn, and it,and shall be ; and tio mortal halA yet pierc 
td Ihrough tite veil that ihrotidi me. 

fHeliopolis, that is, the city of the sun, was so called from » 
magnificent temple there, dedicated to that planet. Herodotus, and 
other authors after bim, relate some particulars concerning the 
PhffiuU and this temple, which, if true, would indeed be vury^won- 
derful. Ofthiskindof birds, ifwe may believe the ancients, there 
is never but one at a lime in the worlil. He is brought forth in 
Arabia, lives five or six hundred years, and Is of the siM of an eagle. 
His head is adorned with a shining and most beautiful crest; the 
feathers of his neck are of a gold colour, and the rest of a pi*- 
ple; his toil is white, intennixed with red, and his eyes sparkJing 
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like Btttra. When he ia old, and fiods fais end approachiw, im btoildi 
a nest with wood and sromMic ^nces, ajid then dies. OThis bcuiM 
Bud morroiv, a worm is produced, out of which another Pliteaix is 
formed. Hia first care is to aolemniie hia parent's obsequiea, fbi 
which purpose he makea up a ball in the shape of an egg, with 
abundance of perfumea of myrrh, aa heavy aa he can carry, which 
he often essays before hand ; then he roalces a hole in it, where he 
deposits hie parent's body, &nd cIdecb it carefuUy with myrrh and 
other perfumes. After this he takes up the precioua load on hia 
Bhouldera, and flying to the altar of the sun, in the city of HeUopo- 
iiB, he there burns it. 

llerodutus and Tacitus dispute the truth of some of the circum- 
stances of this account, but seem to suppose it true in general. Pli- 
ny, on the contrary, in the very beginning of his account of it, inai- 
nuat^ plainly enough, that be looks upon the whole aa fabulous , 
and this ia llie opiniou of all modem authota. 

This ancient tradition, though grounded on an evident falsehood, 
hath yet introduced into almost aU languages, the custom of giving 
the nanw of phcenix to wliatever is aingular and uncommon in its 
kind .- liara nvin in ttrria,eaya Juvenal,* speaking of the difficulty 
of finding au acco)Qpii»hed woman in all respects. And Seneca ob- 
serves the same of a good nian.f 

What in reported of swans, viz. that they never sing hut in their 
expiring moments, and that then they warble very melodiously, ia 
likewise grounded merely on a vulgar error: and yet it ia used, not 
only by tne poets, butalao bythe-orators, and even the philosophers. 
O miilit qwiqut piicibui Amatvra cycrti, tt liheat, »onwn, aays Ho- 
race! to Melpomene. Cicero compares the excellent discourse , 
which Crassus made in the senate, a few days before liis death, to 
the. melodious ainging of a dying swan ; Ilia lanqtuan cyctiea fail 
rfirjni lutmmil vox et oraiia De Orat. I. iii. n. 6. And Socrate* 
used to any, that good men ought to imitate swans, who, perceiv- 
ing by a secret instinct, and a sort of divination, what advantage 
there ia in death, die ainging and with joy : Providenla guid in 
morte boni iil,aim canta et volvftale morivnliir. Tusc. Q,a. !. i- n. 
73. I thought thia ehort digrcnaion rai^t be of service to youth 
and return now to my aubject. 

It was in Heliopoli8,J that an oi, under the name of Mncvis, was 
worahipped as a god. Cembyaes, king of Persia, exerciacd hie sa- 
erilegious rage on this city ; burning Uie temples, demoliahing the 
palaces, and destroying the most precious monuments of antinuity 
in it. There are still to be seen some obcliska which escaped hia 
fliry ; and others were brought from thence to Rome, to which city 
they are an ornament even at this day. 
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Alexindiu, built b^ Alexuider the Grett, from whom it hod ita 
Dtroe, vied almost in ma^ificence with the ancient cities in Bgypt. 
It stand* four days' joumey from Cairo, and was formerly the chief 
mart of all the trade of the east. *Tlie merchandiaea were unload- 
ed at Portus Muria,f a town on the western coast of the Red Sea ; 
from whence they were brousht upon camels to a town of Thebaia, 
called Copbat, and atlerwan^ conveyed down the Nile to Alezan* 
dria, whither merchants resorted from all parta. 

It ta well known that tlie trade of the East hath at all times ca* 
liched those who carried it on. Thia was the chief source of the 
vast treasures that Solomon amassed, and which enabled him to 
build the magnificent temple of Jerusalem. David, by conquering 
Idumtea:) tKcame roaeter of Elath and Esion-geber, two towns 
situated on the eastern shore of the Red Sea. -From these two 

eorta, Solomon sent fleets to Ophir and Tarshiah.j wiiich always 
rought back immense riciies.|| This traffic, after having been 
enjoyed some time by the Syrians, who regained Idunuea, passed 
from them into the bands of the Tyrians. IFTiiese got all their 
merchandise conveyed, bjthe way of Rbinocolura(a sea-port towrt 
lying between tlie conflnea of Eg^pt and Palestine,) to Tyre, from 
whencetheydistributedthemall over the western world. Hereby tha 
Tyrians enriched themselves exceedingly, under the Persian empire, 
by the favour and protection of whose monarchs they had the full 
possession of this trade. But when the Ptolemies had niade them- 
selves roasters of Egypt, they soon drew all thia trade into their 
kingdom, by building Berenice and other ports on the weatcrn side 
of the Red Sea, belongino- to Egypt ; and fixed their chief mart at 
Alexandria, which thereby rose to be the city of the greatest trade 
in the world. There it continued for a great many centuries after; 
and all the traffic which the western parts of the world from that 
time had with Persia, India, Arabia, and the eastern coasts of Af- 
rico, was wboUycaniedon through the Red Sea and the mouth of 
the Nile, till a way was discovered, a little above two hundred 
years since, of sailing to those parts by the Cape of Good Hope. Af- 
ter this, the Portuguese tor some time were masters of thia trade ; 
but now it is in a manner engrossed wholly by the English and 
Dutch. This short account of the East-India trade, from Soto- 
roon'a tune, lo the present age, is eitrocled from Dr. Prideaux.** 

it For theconvenience of trade, there was built near Alexandrim, 
in an island called Pharos, atower which bore the same name. At 
the top of this tower was kept a fire, to U^ht such ships as sailed 
by night near those dangerous coasts, which were full of sands and 
shelves, from whence aU other towers, designed for the same use, 

•Blrmb.1. ivl. p.781. t Of Mjro. HoriDM. J 2 Sun. T«i. 14. (IKInpli.SB 
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hsve derived their nftme, aa, Pbttro'di Uessina, &c. The fiunons 

■rtiiitect Sostratus built it by order of Ptolemy Philadelphus, who 
expended eight hundred talents upon it.* It was reckoned one of 
tbe seven wonders of the world. Some, through a mistake, have 
commended that prince, for permittiite the architect to put his 
nanie in the inscription which was fixedon the tower instead of his 
own.f It was very short and plain, according to the mannerof the 
ancients. Smtratui Cmdiut Dexiphanir F. OUr Srrvaioribia prv 
namganiibui ■■ i. e. Sostratus the Cnidian, son of Desiphan " ' 



mortality which princes are generally so fond of, to eufler, that hia 
name should not be so much as mentioned in the inscription of an 
edtSce BO capable of immortiilizins him. What wereadioLuciant 
concernins this matter, deprives Ptolemy of a modesty, which in- 
deed would be very ill placed here. This author informs us, that 
Sostratus, to engross in after-times the whole glory of that ooblo 
structure to himself, caused the inscription with his own name to 
be carved in the marble, which he afterwards covered with lime, 
and thereon put the king's Home, The lime soon mouldered away; 
end by that means, instead of procuring the architect the honour 
with which he had flattered himself, served only to discover to fu- 
ture ases his mean fraud and ridiculous vanity. 

Riches failed not to bring into the city, as they usually do in aU 
places, luxury and licentiousness ; so that the Alexandrian voluptu- 
ousness became a proverb.J In this city arts and sciences were 
also industriously cultivated : witness that stately edifice, sumamed 
the Museum, where the literati used to meet, and were maintiuned 
at the public expense ; and the famous library, which was &ug- 
mented considerably by Ptolemy Philadelphus; and which, by tEa 
magnificence of tbe kings his Euccessors, at last contained seven 
hundred thousand volumes. In Ctesar'B wars with the Alexan- 
drians,|| part of this library (situate in the ITBruchion,} which con- 
eistedof four hundred thousand volumes, was unhappily consumed 
by fire- 



EoiPT was ever considered, by all the ancients, a 
nowned school tor wisdom and politics, and the s 
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wheBco most arts uid aciencea were derived. Thia kingdom t>t>> 
Btowed its noblest labours and Gneet a,rta on the improve nient of 
muikind ; uid Greece u'aaso Bensibleoftbis, that its most ill ustrioua 
men, as Homer, Pythagoras, Plato; even its ^eat legblators, Ly- 
curgus-and SoIod, with man; more whom it is neeoiesa to men- 
lioa, travelled into Egypt, to complete their stadies, and draw from 
that fountain whatever wasmost rare and valuable in every kind of 
learning. God himself has given this kingdom a glorious teetimo- 
ay ; when praisiog Moees, be says of him, that, /u toot ttaratd tn 
atl the wudoat o/lht Egyptiant.* 

To give some idea of the manners and customs of Egypt, I shall 
conSne rayaelf principally to these particulars i its kings and govern- 
ment ; priests and religion; eoldteiB and war^ sciences, arts, and 
trades. 

The reader must not be Burpneed if he sometimes finds, in the 
CQitoms I take notice of, a kmd of contradiction. This circum-' 
stance is owing either to the difierence of countries and nations, 
which did not always follow the same usagse ; or to the diSereat 
way of thinking of the historians whom I copy. 



Thc Elgyptians were the first people who rightly tmderstood the 
rules of government. A natioD so grave and serious immcdiatelj 
perceived, that the true end of politics is, to make life easy, and a 
people happy. 

The kingdom was hereditary ; but, according to Diodorus.f the 
Egyptian princes conducted themselves in a different manner from 
what is usually seen in other monarchies, where the prince ac- 
knowledges no other rule of his actions than his own arbitrary will 
and plessurc. But here, kings were under greater restraint from 
the laws than their subjects. They had some particular ones di- 
gested by a former monarch, that composed part of what the Egyp- 
tians called the sacred books. Thus every thing being settled by 
ancient cuslom, they never sought to live in a .different way from 

No slave nor foreigner was admitted into the immediate service 
of the pritice ; such a post was too important to be intrusted to any 

Eersons, except those who were the most distinguished by their 
Icth, and had received the most excellent education ; to the end, 
that as they had the liberty of approaching the king's person day 
and night, ne migEit, from men so qualified, hear ootning whicn 
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ma tmbeconung the roTal nisjeety ; nor have any awtiraentB in 
■tilled into him but such as were of a Doble and geneious kind. 
For, odda DiodorUB, it ia very rarely seen that kings fly out into 
■ny vicious excess, unless those who approach them approve, their 
irregularitea, or serve as instruiuents to their poEsions. 

The kings of Egypt freely permitted, not only the quality and 
proportion of what they ate and drank to be prescribed them (a 
thing customary in Egypt, whose inhabitants were all sober, and 
whose air inspired frugality,) but even that all their hours, and al- 
most every action, should be under the regulations of the laws. 

In the morning at day-break, when the neud is clearest, and the 
thoughts most unperplexed, th^ read the several letters they re- 
ceived ; to form a more just and distinct idea of the afiaits which 
were to come under their consideration that day. 

As soon as they were dressed, they went to the daily saeriiice 
performed in the temple; where, surrounded with their whole court, 
and the victims placed before the altar, they assisted at the prayer 

E renounced aloud by the high-priest, in which he aekedof thegods, 
ealthond all other blessings for the king, because he governed 
liis people with clemency and justice, and made the laws of hia 
kingdom the ruleaiid standard of his actions. The high-priest en- 
tered into a long detail of his royal virtues, observing, that he waa 
religious to the goils, atTable to men, moderate, just, magnani- 
mous, sincere ; an enemy to falsehood ; liberal; master of his pas- 
sions ; punishing crimes with the utmost lenity, but boundless in re- 
warding merit. He next spoke of the faults which kings might 
be guilty of ; but supposed, at the same time, that they never com- 
mitted any, except by surprise or iguorqnce ; and loaded with im- 
precations such of their ministers as gave them ill counsel, and 
suppressed or disguised the truth. Such were the methods of con- 
veying instruction to their idngs. It was tljought that repToaohes 
would only lour their tempers ; and that the most effectual method 
to inspire them with virtue, would be to point out to them their du- 
ty in praises conformable to the sense of the laws, and pronounced 
in a solemn manner before the gods. After the praytrs and sacri- 
fices were ended, the counsels and actions of great men wore reed 
to the king out of the sacred books, in order that he might gc- 
vem hia uominions according to their maxims, and maintain the 
laws which had made his predecessora and their aubjects si> 
happy. 

I have already observed, that the qnantity as well as quality of 
what he ate or drank were prescribed, by the laws, to the khig; 
his table waa covered with nothing but the most common food ; !:«- 
cause eating in Egypt was designed, not to tickle thepslale, but to 
satisfy the cravings of nature. One would have concluded (ob- 
servee the historian,] that these rules had been laid down by some 
able phyncian, wbo was attentive only to the health of the prince, 
rather than by a Jegialater. Tlia tame simnlicity wa« aean . in a)' 
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other thing* i uid we reul in Phitarct^ of a temple in Thebe«, 
^tiich had ODe of its pillara inecribed vith imprecalionaBgaiiist that 
line; who fiwt iatToduced profusion and luxury into Effypt- 

The principal duty of kings, and their most esBeatiaT functinn, is 
the adminiitering justice to their subjecti. Accordingly, the kings 
of Kgypt ctdtivuted more immediately thie duty ; convinced that on 
this depended not only the ease and comfort of uidividuals, but the 
happiRGM of the atate ; which would be a herd of robbers rathei 
than a kingdom, should the weak be unprotected, and the power- 
ful enabled by their riches and inflnence to commit crimea with 
impunity. 

Thirty jadges were selected out of the principal cities, to form 
a body for iKspenung jnalice through the whole kingdom. The 
prifce, in fiUing these vacancies, chose such aa were most renown- 
ed for their honesty ; and put at their head, bun who was raoet 
distinguished for hia knowledge and love of tiie laws, and was had 
in the meet universal esteem. They had revenues assi^ed them, 
to the end that, behig freed from domestic cares, they might devote 
their whole time to the execution of the laws. Thus honourably 
maintained by (he generosity of the prince, they administered gra- 
tuitously to the people that justice to which thev havu a natural 
right, and which ought to be equally o]ien to all; snd, in soma 
sense, to the poor mote than the rich, because the latter Hnd a sup- 
port within themselves ; whereas the very condition of the former 
ejEpoees them more to injuries, and therefore calls louder for the 
protection of the laws. To guard a^inst surprise, atTairs were 
transacted by writing in the assembhea of these judges. That 
false eloquence was dreaded, which dazzles the mind, and moves 
the passions. Truth could not be expressed with too much plainnees, 
as it aJone waa to have the sway in judgments ; because in that 
alone the rich and poor, the powerful and weak, the learned and 
the ignorant, were to Snd rehef and security. The president of 
this senate wore a collar of gold set with precious stones, at which 
hunz a fieure represented blind, this being called the emblem of 
truth. When the president put this collar on, it waa understood 
as a aignal to enter upon business. He touched the party with 
it who was to gain his cauae, and this was the form of passing sen- 

The most excellent cireumataitce in the laws of the Egyptians, 
was, that every individual, from his infancy, was nurtured in the 
strictest observance of them. A new custom in E^pt was a kinci 
ofmiracle-t All thinsa there ran in the old channel; and the ex- 
actness with which Tittle matters were adhered to, preseivei 
those of more importance; and consequently no nation ever re 
tained their laws and customs longer than the Egyptians. 

Wilful murder was punished with deathj whatever might be the 
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eondhion of -the murdered person, whether be wa» fre«-bom or 
Otherwiae. In this the humanity and equity oftbe Egyptians were 
superior to that of the Romans, wlio gave the muter sn absolute 
power oFlife and death over his elive. The emperor Adrian, in- 
deed, abolished this law ; from an opinion, that an abuse of thii 
nature ought to be reformed, let its antiquity or authority be ever 

Ferjary was abo punished with death,* because that crime attack* 
both the goda, whose majesty is trampled upon by invoking their 
name to a false oath ; and men, by breaking tne strongest tie of hu- 
man society, viz. sincerity and veracity. 

The ftlse accuser was condemned to undercv the punishment 
which the person accused was to have suffered, had tlte accusation 
been proved.f 

He who had neglected or refused to save a man's life when at- 
tacked, if it was in his power to assist him, was punished as rigo- 
rously as the assassin^ but if the unfortunate person could not M) 
succoured, the offender was at least to be impeached) and praaltiea 
were decreed for an^ neglect of this kind. Thus the subjects wer« 
a guard and protection to one another ; and the wbola body of the 
community united against the designs of the bad. 

No man was allowed to be useless to the state ; j but ever; one 
was obliged to enter bis name and place of abode in a public regis* 
tor, that remained in the liondg of the magistrate, and to describe 
his profession, and his means of support. If he gave a false ac- 
count of himself, he was immediately put to death. 

To prevent borrowing of money, the parent of sloth, frauds, and 
chicane, || king- Asychia made a very judicious [aw. The wisest 
and best regulated states, as Athens and Rome, ever found insu- 

Cible difficulties, in contriving a just medium, to restrain, on cdo 
d, the cruelty of the creditor in the exaction of his loan; lud 
on the other, the knavery of the debtor, who refused or neglecti.-d 
to pay liis debts. Now Egypt took a wise course on this occasiMi ; 
•nd, without doing any injury to the personal Uberty of its inhabit- 
ants, or muting their &mi1ies, pursued the debtor with incessant 
fears of in&my m case he were dishonest. No mm was permitted 
to borrow money without pawning to the creditor the body of his 
&lher, which every Egyptian embalmed with great care, and kept 
reverentially in his house (as will be observed in the sequel,) and 
therefore might be easily moved from one place to another. But 
it was equally impious and Infamous not Ut redeem soon so precious 
a pledge ; and he who died without having diacliarged tms duty, 
was deprived of the customary honours paid to the dead.! 

■Diodll p.«9. tn>W' tniM. (lUd. I EIao«. t u, «. m. 

T Tliii law pat lija wbak ■rpnietin ot Ih> dsblar Inlo dM powei of tkt erailiiu', 
wbD iRDOTed u iU own boon ilwbadt oTUm hUMr: tlMdcMofnfMniiodlwksits 
bl> obLigiUDn. wu lo ba dnrir^ or tortii, Mihn Is Mt OOmft HinlEbi* w ■mi 
Mm; ud whlW ba llTsd, b* vu un peimllM M tmit UT P«n>B ii w iliil 
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Diodoni^ remarks an error committed by eomp M tne Cr^'Mn 
legislatonr. They forbid, for iDstance, the taking away (to etiisfy 
debts) the horses, plooght, and other implernentH of husbandry em- 
ployed by peasants ; judging it inhuman to reduce, by this security, 
these poor men to an imposBibihty of discharging' their debts, and 
getting their bread ; but, at the same time, they permitted the 
creditor to imprison the peasanta themselves, who alone were capa- 
ble of using these implements ; which exposed tfaem to the same 
inconveniences, and at the same time deprived the government of 
persons who belong, and are necessary to it; who labour for tlia 
public emolument, and over whose person do private man has any 
ridit. 

Polygamy was allowed in Ecfypt,t except to the priests, who 
could marry but one woman. Whatever vnis the condition of the 
woman, whether she was free or a slave, hra children were deemed 
free and legitimate. 

One custom that was practised m Egypt,} shows the profound 
darkness into which such nations as were most celebrated for their 
wisdom have been plunged ; and this is the marriage of brothen 
with their nsters, which was not only authorised by the laws, but 
even in some measure originated from their religion, From the 
example and practice of such of their gods, as had been the most 
anciently and universally adored in Egypt, that is, Osiris and lais. 

A very great respect was there paid to old age.} The young 
were obli^d to rise up for the old ; and on every occasion, to resign 
to them tne moat honourable seat. The Spartans borrowed thit 
law from the Egyptians. 

The virtue in the highest esteem among the Egyptians, was gra- 
titude. The glory which has been given them of being the moat 
grateful of all men, shows that they were the best ftirroed of anv 
nation for social life. Benefits ore the bond of concord, botli 
public and private.. He who acknowledges favours, loves to con- 
fer them; and in banishing ingratitude, tne pleasure of doing good 
remains so pure and engaging, that it is impassible for a men to ha 
insensible of it. But it was particularly towards their kings that 
the Egyptians prided themselves on evincing their gratitude. 
They honoured them whilst living, as so many visible representa- 
tions of the Deity ; and aAer their death lamented for them as ths 
tkthers of their country. These sentiments of reqi>ect and tender- 
ness proceeded from a strong persuasion, that the Divinity himself 
had placed them upon the throne, as he distinguished them ■• 
greatly from all other mort^ ; and that kiiws bore the most noble 
cbaractcnsticB of the Supreme Being, as the power and will of 
doing good to others were united in ueir persons. 

u T&fic aofSrai — / itr 
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CHAPTER II. 



t AND RJILiatOIl or TBE EOrPTIAICI. 



Priests, in Egypt, held the second rank to king*. They had 
great privilegea and revenues ; their lands were exempted from dl 
imi^osts; of which eame traces -are seen in Qeneeia, where it u 
Baid, Jatepk made it a law oter the land of E§ypt, thai PharatA 
thtruld have llie JlJVi. part, except the land of tkepruiU only, lehieh 
became not Pharaok'i.* • 

Tlie prin«e usually hononred them with a large Bhu« in hli 
confidence and govcrmneDt, because they, of all hia suhjectB, had 
received the best education, had ajiquired the greateat knowledga, 
and were most strongiy attached to the king's person and the good 
af the public. They were at one and the same time the deposita- 
ries of reUgion and of the sciences ; and to this circumstance was 
owmg- the great respect which was paid them by the nativei bs weU 
ae foreigncTB. by whom tliey were alike consulted upon the moat 
aacrcd things relating to the mysteries of religion, and the most 
profound subjects in the several sciences. 

The Egyptians pretend to be the first institutore of festivals and 
processions in honour of the goda.f One feBtival ww celebrated 
m the city of Biiboatus, whither persons resorted from all parts of 
Egypt, and upwards of seventy thousand, besides children, wcra 
seen at it. Another, sumamed the feast of the lights, was so- 
lemnized at Sais. .All persons, throughout Egypt, who did not go. 
to Sais, were obliged to illuminnte their windows. 

t DitTereiit animals were sacrificed in different countries ; but 
one common and general ceremony was observed in oil sacritices, 
viz. the laying of hands upon the head of the victim, loading it a 
the same time with imprecations ; and praying the gods to divert 
upon that victim all the calamities which might tbieatea Egypt- 
It is to Egypt that Pythagoras owed his favourite doctrme of the 
Met em psychos is, or transmigration of soula.} The Egyptians be- 
lieved, that at the death of men, their souls transnugrated into 
other bumrui bodies; and that, if they hod been vieiaus, they wera 
imprisoned in the bodies of unclean or ill-conditioned beasts, to 
expiate m them their past transgressions ; and that after a revolu - 
tion of some centuries, they agam animated other Iiuman bodies. 

The priefits had the possession of the sacred hooks, which ooii 
teined, at large, the principles of government, as well as the mys 
teries of divine worship. Both were commonly involved in syiD 
bols and enigmas,{l which, under these veils, made truth more 
venerable, and excited more strongly tlje curiosity of men. The 
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figure of Harpocrates, in the Egyftian emctuarieB.-wHL Mb Soger 
ui>oi> his mouth, Beeined to intimftte, that myBtehei were there en- 
ctoBed, the knowledge of which wrb rereued to very few. The 
aphinxes, placed at the entrance of &I1 tenuiles, implied the ume. 
tt ia very well known, that pyramidB, obelisks, pillan, statues, in > 
word, aU public moaumcnte, were usually adorned with hierogly- 
phlcB, that is, with sjmboiicEil writings ; whether these were di^ 
racters unknown to the vulgar, or figures of animals, under wkich 
was couched a hidden and parabolical meaning. Thua, by a hars, 
was signified a. lively and piercing attention,* because this creatum 
I.U a very delicate sense ofheanng. The statue of a judffftwitb- 
UUt hands, and with eyes fixed upon the ground, B]yDbohzed tha 
duties of diose who were to exercise the judiciary functions-t 

It would require a volume to treat fuuy of the religion of tiw 
Egyptiana. But 1 shall confine myself to two eirticles, which form 
the principal part of it ; and these are the worship of the different 
deities, and the ceremonies relating t* funerals. 



Never were any people more s;4>erstitious than the Eeyptiana; 
they had a great number of gods, of different orders anddegreea, 
which I shdl omit, bmause uiey belong more to fable than tt his- 
tory. AmoDg the rest, two were universally adored in that coub- 
try, and these were OsiriB and Isis, which are thought to be the 
•un and moon: and indeed the woiBhip of those planets gave rise 
to Idolatry. 

Besides thsee goda, the Egyptians worshioped a ^eat nomber 
ofbeasts; as the ox, the dog, the wolf, the hawk, the crocodile, 
the JbiB,t thB'cat, Slc, Many of these beasts were the objects of 
tha supcratition only of some particular cities; and whilst one peo- 

Ele worshipped one species of animals aa gods, their neig-hboura 
dd the same animals in abomination. This woa the source of ihe 
continual wars which were carried on between oltc city and an- 
other ; and this was owing to the false policy of one of their kings, 
who, to deprive them of the opportunity and means of conspiring 
against the state, endeavoured to draw off their attention, by en- 
gaging them in religious contests. I call this a false and mistaken 
poUcy ; because it directly thwarts the true spirit of government, 
the aim of which is, to UMte all its members in Uie strictest ties, 
and to make all its SLtength consist in the perfect harmony of its 
several pnrts. 

Every nsiion had a great zeal &>r their gods. Anumg at, says 
(Jicero.l tf u very cOTnnvm to tee Umptet nAbed, and itabiet carrvd 
i^; 6ul it uNu nner A'notin , lAaf any periorvin £?^^leo«rabtuMi O 
crocodile, imUnt, or cat; for id inhabUtinti would hatt niffired Ut* 
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Moil extrtmt tormentt, rather Hum be gvilly of nicft laeriftge. I( 

WM d«ath for any person to kill one of these animala voluntarily ;* 
and even a punisliment was decreed against him who should havt 
killed an ibis, or cat, with or without design. Diodorust relates an 
inpident, to which he himself was an eye-wilness during his stay 
in Egypt: — A Romui having inadvertently, and without deaign, 
billed a cat, the exasperated populace ran to his house i end nei 
thar the authority of the king, who immediately detached a body 
of his guarde, nor the terror of the Roman name, could rescue th9 
uolbrtunate criminal. And such was the reverence which the 
Egyptians had lor these animals, that in an extreme fnmine they 
chose to eat one another, rather than feed upon their imagined 
deities. 

or all these animals, the bull Apis, called Epaphus by the 
Greeks, was the most tsinous.J Magnificent temples were erect- 
ed to him; extraordinary honours were paid him while he lived, 
and still greater afler his death. Egypt went then into a general 
mourning. His obsequies were solemnized with such a pomp as ia 
hardly credible. In the reign of Ptolemy Lagus, the bull Apis dy- 
ing of old age,t the funeral pomp, besides the ordinary expenses, 
amounted to upwards of fifty thousand French crowTis.|| After the 
laat honours had been pnid to the deceased god, the next care was 
to provide him a successor ; and all Egypt was sought through for 
that purpose. He was known by certaui signs, which distinguished 
him uom all other animals of that species ; upon his forehead waa 
to be a white spot, in form of a crescent ; on liis back, the figurs 
of an eagle; upon his tongue that of a beetle. As soon as he waa 
Ibund, mourning g&vo place to joy ; and nothing was heard, in all 

Cts of Egypt, but festivals and rejoicings. The new god waa 
ught to Memphij, to take possession of his dignity, -and titers 
installed with agreat number of ceremonies. The reader will find 
hereafter, that Cambyses, at his return from his unfortunate expe- 
dition against Ethiopia, finding all the Egyptians m transports of 
joy for the discovery of their new god Apis, and imagining that 
this was intended as an insult upon his mtsfortuires, killed, ui the 
first impulse of his fury, the young buU.wboby that means had but 
a short enjoycnent of his divinity. 

It is plain, that the golden calf set up near mount Sinai by ths 
Israehtcs, was owing to their abode in Egypt, and an imitation of 
the god Apis ; as well as those which were afterwards set up b 
Jeroboam (who had resided a considerable time in Egypt] in tha 
two extremities of the kingdom of Israel. 

The Egyptians, not contented with offering incense to aaimals 
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nrried their foil; to such ui excess, u to ascifte & divioitj to tba 

pulse and roots of their gudens. For this they are ingeniously la- 
proached by the satiriEt ; 



Whet. Meinnm-i MWu.. 


manKtrinpiiupin 


Wlih TfMai nundt, (hu 


<.B,iil«Kll.?ly«r 


And TUeba, (ueh, Fue 








A'SIi.ill^JS.V'^l^iiS. i£.I^iM: 


Sltllwilliebelinlder-aeyc 


ifFitnhurnuibedplU 


ToBn<|,hlpl,t«WueT.ll 


un'i ■enly Iwiil, 


Thsnver-iin«*nvi.Ilier( 


■.BrUema: 


Throuin 1DWIH DLidk'i power MeltOti Ott, 


Whenmlmdoriuidri. 




An4»K>uMyoiikr<k<ar< 








JblMdbnda, 


WlwrseVrygniUudbo 


.-erignvillipib. 



It is astonishitig to see & nation which boasted its saperiorit^ 
tbove all others with regard to wiedom and learning, thus blindly 
ab&ndun itselt'to the most gross and ridiculous superstitions. In- 
)bed, to read or Qnimals and I'ile insects, honored with religioua 
worship, placed in temples, ajid maintained with great care and at 
an extravagant expense if to read, that those who murdered them 
were punished with death, and that these animals wore embalmed, 
and solemnly deposited in tombs assigned them by the pubhc : to 
hear, that this extravagance was carried to such lengths, as thai 
leeks and onions were acknowledged as deities I were invoked in 
necessity, and depended upon for succour and protection; arc ab- 
surdities which we, at this distance of time, can scarce beheve: 
and yet they liave the evidence of all antiquity. You enter, says 
Lucian,t into a magnificent temple, every part of which glittera 
with gold and silver. You there look attentively for a god, and are 
cheated with a stork, an ape, or a cat ; a just emblem, adds that 
author, of too many palaces, the masters of which are far from bo- 
ing the brightest ornaments of them. 

' duk nMli, Volual Bilhynlce, quilim deneiH 
.*^piii.|x.tli)i.l»i!.il«l< Cmcfldllon adomt 
Pan hcc ; ill! pawluluram Mrneniltiiu IMo. 
ESiBlio tr,il iilwi Buiea CerwplihFci, 
Dimldio niajIciE FemiSKl uliHHFiniione cltorde, 

ttilc enniLta*. bic piscem fluinlQ>, iiiic 
OppMa ma ranrni YSiKiaiiiur, oftnn Dlanain. 
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* Several reaaona sre BBsigned for the worship paid to Utimsb 

by the Egyptiana. 

The fi^t is drawn from fabulous history. It is pretended thU 
the goiia, ID a rebellion made against them by men.Sed into Bgypt, 
and tliere concealed IhemselTes under the tbnn of different ani- 
mals ; and that this gave birth to the worsMp which was aAer- 
wards paid to those animals. 

The second is taken from the benefit which these aeveral ai)i> 
mals procure to manltind:t osen by their labour; sheep by Cheii 
wool and milk ; dogs by their service in bunting, and gutirdinff 
housea, whence the god Anubis was represented with a dog^ 
head : the ibis, a bird very much resembling a stork, was worship- 
ped, because he put to flight the wingetT serpents, with which 
£s]rpt wou^d otherwise have been grievously intested; the croco- 
dile, an amphibious creature, that is, hving alike upon land and wa- 
ter, of a surprising- strength and sizej was worshipped, because he 
defended Egypt from the incursions of the wild Arabs ; the ichneu- 
mon was adored, because he prevented the too ^Tcat increase of 
crocodiles, which might have proved destructive to Egypt. Now 
the little animal in question does this servite to the country two 
ways. First, it watches tlie time when the crocodilo is absent, 
and breaks his eggs, but does not cat them. Secondly, when tho 
crocodile is asleep upon the banks of the Nile (and he always sleepa 
with his mouth open,) the icimeumou, wGich lies concealed in the 
mud, leapsat once intoliismouth: sets down to hisentrails, which 
lie gnlws ; then piercing his belly, the skin of which is very tender, 
he escapes with Eufety ; and thus, by his address and subtilty, re> 
turns victorious over so terrible an animal- 
Philosophers, not satisfied with reasons which were too trifling 
to account for such strange absurdities as dishonouTed the heathen 
system, and at which theins^ves secretly bbisbed, have, since the 
establishment of Christianity, supposed a third reason for the wor- 
Bhi|i which the Egyptians paid to animals; and declared, that it 
was not offered to the animals themselves, but to the gods, of 
whom they are symbols. Plutarch,} in bis treatise where he ex- 
amines professedly the pretensions of Isb and Osiris, the two most 
famous deities of the Egyptians, says as fallows : Philoiophera tut- 
nour Ihi image of God tnkerever Iheyjiad if, even t» mamvuiie bt 
ingt,<md amtequetUl-g mart in than vhick hace life. We are there- 
fort to approve^ not the toorMpperi if Uieie animali, bvt ihoie icAo 
hy thtir means, aicend to Ike Detty ; they are to be coniidered ai to 
taimy tnirrori, v:kicK naiure holdi forth, and in which the Supreme 
Being duptayi kirruelf in a wonderful manner; or,iuto many in- 
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rtnnwttnfi, vh4eli ke ataicet tue of to mtaafeA mdiBardty hit meompr*- 

keiuible wudom. Shou/d men, there/ore, for Ihe embellUhing cf 
ilataet, amata togelKer all the gold and predoui Mtonei in the icorlil, 
the wan/up muil not be referred hi the itaiuei ; for the Doty doet 
not exitt in colour* artfully ditpateU, nor infrail malUr deatitule t^ 
lente and niMion. Plutarch bhjb, in the same treatise,* t/uii at Im 
lun and moon, heaeen, earth, and the tea, are eojamon to all mm, 
but have differerJ names according to the difference of naliom and 
languaget / m like matuiir, thoagh there u bid one Deity, and on» 
frovidence which goBeme the tmiverae, and nhich- hat teteral tiA- 
altera minister i wider it, men giae to tiM DeUy, ichtehi* the lamt, 
different namei, and pay it different honours, according to tlie lavg 
and cuatomt of every country. 

But were these reflectione, which offer the most rational vindi- 
cation that can be augg'ested of idolatrous worship, sufficient to 
cover th« atisurdity of il ; and could it be called a ralsm^ of the di- 
vine attributes in a suitable manner, to direct the worshipper to ad- 
mire and seek for the image of them in beasts of U>e most vile and 
contemptible kinds, us crocodiles, serpents, and cats .' Was not 
this rather degrading and debasing the Deity, of whom even the 
most stupid usually entertain a much greater and more august 

And even these philosophers were not always so just, as to ascend 
from sensible bein^ to their invisible Author. The Scriptures tell us, 
tliat these pretendedaa^ea deserved, on account oflbeir pride and ingra- 
titude, la\ie. given over to a reprobate mind; and whilst they prof eeseft- 
Iheimetces Jtiie, to becomefooli^for having changed the glory of the in- 
coTraptible Qod, iiUo an imige made like to currteptible man, and to 
birds, andfuur footed baatls, akdcreejf^ingthingi.^ To show what man 
is when left to himself, God pennitled tho^ very nation, which had 
carried human wisdom to its greatest height, to be the theatre in 
which the most ridiculous and absurd idolatry was acted. And, on 
the other side, to display the almighty power of his ernce, he con- 
verted the IrigbLful deserts of Egypt into a terrestiaT paradise; bj 
Ceopling them, in the time appointed by his providence, with uum- 
erlesa multitudes of illustrious hermits, whose fervent piety and 
ri^rous penance have done so much honour to the Christian reli- 
crion. 1 cannot forbear giving here a lamous instance of it; and I 
le the reader will encase this kind of digression. 
The great wonder of Lower Egypt, says Abbi Fleury in hif 
Ecclesiastical History,) was the city of Oxyrincbue, peopled with 
monks, both within and without, so that they were more numeroua 
than its other inhabitants. The public edilices and idol-temples liad 
been converted into monasteries, and these likewise were more in 
Dumber than the priyate houses. The monks lodged even over tho 
gates and in the towers. The people bad twelve churches to u- 
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•emUe in, exclusivR of the onttories belonging to the 
Thera were twenty thousand virgins, and ten thoueond 



city; and the inhubitonts sied « _ 

Ceive them, in order to have an opportauity of exercising their itoajti- 
tality towardg them. 

SECT. It. THE CE&EMONfeS OV TKE ECTPTItN rDICXRJI.1. 

I shall now give a concise account of the funeral ceremoniefl of 
the Egyptians. 

The hqnoure which have been paid in all agea and nationa to 
the bodies of the dead, and the religious care which has alwa^ 
been laJien of sepulchres, seem to insinuate a universal penua- 
aion, that bodies were lodged in sepulchres merely as a deposit oi 

We have already observed, in our mention of the pyratnidsi 
. with what magnificence ecpulchres were built in Egypt ; fbr, be- 
aidea that they were erected as so many sacred monuments, de«- 
tincd to transmit to fiituie tines the memory of great princes; they 
were likewise considered as the mapsions where the body was to 
remain during a long succession of ages ; whereas common housoa 
were called inns,* in which men were to abide only as travellers, 
and thai during the course of a hfe which was too short to engage 
their affections, * 

When any person in a fiunily died, all the kindred and friends 

Suittcd their usual habits, and put on mourning; and abstained 
om bitths, wine, and dcinties of every kind. This mourning con- 
tinued forty or seventy days j probably according to the quality of 
tlie peraon. 

Bodies were embalmed three different ways.f The most magni- 
ficent WD3 bestowed on persons of distinguifhcd rank, and the ex- 
ucnie amounted to a talent of silver, or three thousand French 

Many fiands were employed in this ceremony.} Some drew the 
brain through the nostrils, by an instrument made for that purpostt. 
Others emptied the bowels and intestines, by cutting a hole in the 
side, with in Ethiopian stonethat was as sharp as arazor ; afler which 
the cavities were filled with perfumes and various odoriferoue 
drugs. As this evacuation (which was necessarily attended with 
•ome dissections) seemed in some measure cruel and inhuman ; the 
persons employed fled as soon as the operation was over, and were 
pursued with stones by the standera-by. But those who embalmed 
the body were honourably treated. They filled it with myrrb, cm 
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Btmaa, tnd all torts of spicei. A(l«r a cettain time, the body 
Tu iwathed in lawn fillets, which were glued together with a. kind 
of very than gum, and then crusted over with Che most esquisite 
perfumed. By this means, it is said, that the entire figure of the 
body, the very lineaments of the face, and even the hairs on the 
lida and eye-brons, were preserved in their natural perfectian. 
The body thus embalmed waa delivered to the relations, who shut 
It up in a kind of open cheat, fitted exactly to the siie of ibe corpse 
then the; placed it upright against the wall, either in their sepul- 
chres (if they had any) or in their houses. These embalmed bodies 
ore what we now call Miunmics, which ure still brought from 
Egypt, and are found in the cabinets of the curious. This shows 
the care which the Egyptians took of their dead. Their gratitude 
to their deceased relations was immortal. Children, by seeing the 
bodies of their ancestors thus prtiservcd, recalled to mind Diose 
virtues for which the pubUc had honoured them; and were excited 
to a love of those laws which such excellent persons hod left Ibi 
their security. We find that port of those ceremonies were per- 
formed in the funeral honours paid to Joseph in Rgypt. 

I have said that the pubhc recognised the virtues of deceased 
persons, because that, before the; could be admitted into the sa- 
cred asylum of the tomb, they underwent a solemn trial. And tbii 
circumstance in the Egyptian funerals, is one of the most remark- 
able to be found in ancient history. 

It was a consolation among the heathens, to a dying man, to 
leave a good name behind bun; and the; imagined that this is the 
only human blessing of which death cannot deprive us. But the 
Egyptians would not suffer praises to be bestowed indite riminatelj 
(jn all deceased persons. This honour was to be obtained only 
from the public voice. The assembly of the judges met on the 
other side of a lake, which tliey crossed in a boat. He who sat at 
the helni was called Charon, in the Egyptian JungULige; nnd this 
first gave the hint to Orpheus, who h^ been in Egypt, and after 
him, to the other Greeks, to invent the fiction of Chnrons boat. 
As soon as a man was dead, he was brought to his trial. The 
public accuser was heard. If he proved that the deceased had led 
a bad life, his memory was condemned, and he was deprived of 
burial. The people admired the power of the laws, which extend- 
ed even beyond the grave; and every one, struck with the dis- 
grace infitcted on the dead person, was afraid to reflect dishonour 
on bis own memory, and bis family. But if the deceased person 
was not convicted of any crime, he was interred ia an honourable 
manner. 

A still more astonishing circumstance, in this public inquest upon 
the dead, was, that the throne itself was no protection from it. 
Kings were spared during their lives, because the public peace «a« 
concerned in this forbearance; but their quality did not exempt 
tbem from the judgment passed upon the dead, and even some of 
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them were deprivetl of Bepultnre. This cDstom was iiAitated by 
the Israelites. We aee, in Scripture, that bad kings were not in 
terred Id the moamnents of their ancestors. This practice sug 
gested to princes, that if their majesty placed them out of the 
reach of men's judgment while they were alive, they would et last 
be liable to it, when death should reduce them to a level with their 

When therefore a &vourable judgment was pronounced on ■ 
deceased person, the next thing was to proceed to the ceremonina 
of interment. In his panegyric, no mention was made of his birlh 
because every Egyptian was deemed noble. No praises were con. 
■idered as just or true, but s^ich as related to the personal merit of 
the deceased. He was applauded for having received an excellent 
education in his younger years ; and in his more advanced age, for 
having cultivated piety towards the gods, justice towards men, 
gentleness, jnodesty, moderation, and all other virtues which coa 
Btitute thp good man. Then aU the people besought the gods lo 
receive (be deceased into the assembly of the just, and to admit him 
as narCaker with themiof their everlasting felicity. 

To conclude this article of tiie ceremonies of funerals, it may not 
bo amiss to observe to young pupils, the difierent manners in which 
the bodies of the dead were treated by the sncienta. Some, as we 
observed of the Egyptians, exposed them to view after they had 
been PTnbalmed, and thus preserved them to after-agea ; others, aa 
the Romans, burnt them on a funeral pile; and others, again, laid 
them in the earth. 

Ths care to preserve bodies without lodging them in tombs, sp 
pears injurious to human nature in general, and to those persona in 

E articular to whom respect is designed to be showRby this custom , 
ccause it exposes too visibly their wretched state and dcfoiniity, 
since whatever care may be taken, spectators see nothing but the 
melancholy and frightful remains of what they once were. Tho 
custom of burning dead bodies has something in it cruel and bar 
barous, in destroying eo hastily the reniains of perEons once dear to 
ns. That of interment is certainly the most ancient and religious. 
It restores to the earth what had been taken from it; and pT«' 
pares our belief of a second restitution of our bodiea, from tluitdust 
of which they were at first formed. 



CHAPTER in. 

or THE EOTFTIAN SOLDIBRS AHD WAK. 

TifE profesrion of arms was in great repute among the Egyp- 
tianti Afier the sacerdotal families, the moat illustrious, aa with 
us; were those devoted to a military life. They were not only dis- 
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ting^ished by honoura, but by ample liberalities. Every Boldier WM 

allowed twelve Arouns ; that is, a piece of arable land very neat 
answering to hslf a French acre,* exempt from all tax or tribute. 
Besides tms privilege, each soliiier received a daily allowance of 
8va pounda of breM, two of flesh, and a quart of wine.f Thia 
allowance was sufficient to support part of their family. Such an 
indulgence made them more affectionate to the person of their 

Srince, and the interests of their country, and more resolute in the 
efence of tioth : and ti Diodorus| observes, it was thought incon- 
■istenl with good policy, and even common sense, to commit tho 
defenceof a country to men who had no interest inits preservation. 
Four hundred thousand soldiers were kept in continual pay;l all 
natives of Egypt, and trained up in the eiactest discipline. They 
were inured to the fatigues of war, by a severe and rigorous edu- 
cation. There is an art of forming the body as well as the mind. 
This art, lost by our sloth, was well known to the ancients, and 
especially to the Egyptians. Foofc, horse, and chariot races, wera 
performed in Egypt with wonderful agility, and the world could 
not show better horsemen than the Egyptians. The Scripture ia 
several placesH speaks advantageously of their cavalry. 

Military laws vere easily preserved in Egypt, because sons re- 
ceived them from their fathers; the profession of war, as all others, 
beii^ transmitted from fethor to son. Those who fled in battle, or 
discovered any signs of cowardice, were only distin^tshed by soma 
particular mark of i^omy ;1I it being thought more advisable to 
restr^n them by motives of honour, than by the terrors of punish- 
But notwithstanding this, I will not pretend to say, that tha 
Egyptians were a warlike people. It is of little advantage to 
have regular and well-paid troops; to have armies exercised in 
peace, and employed only in mock fights: it is war alone, and 



inbabitants, content with a country which abounded in all things, 
hail no ambitious dreams of conquest. The Egyptians extended 
their reputation in a very different manner, by sending eolnnies 
into all parts of the world, and with them laws and polileness. 
They triumphed by the wisdom of their counsels, and the superiority 
of their knowledge; and this empire of the mind appeared mora 
noble and glorious to tbem, than that which is achieved by ainti 
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sjid conquest. Bot, nererthelesti, Bgypt hu grren Urth to Qliw- 
triouB conquerors, u) will be obsen'ca hereafter, when we coroe to 
treat of ita kings. 



CHAPTER IV. 



DS, and left it scarcely ignorant of any thing which could 
contribute to accomplish the mind, or procure ease and happiness. 
Tbe diecoveiers of any useful invention received, both living and 
dead, rewards worthy of their profitable labours. It is this which 
consecrated the books of their two Mercuries, and stamped them 
with a divine authority. The Rrat Ubraries were in Egypt; and 
the titles they bore inspired an eager desire to enter them, and 
dive into the secrets they contained. They were called the rem<- 
di//or thr. diteaiet of the mouI* and that very justly, because tbe 
soiil uas there cured of ignorance, the most dangerous, and the 
parent of all other msilatlies. 

As their country was lovel, and the sky always serene and un- 
clouded, tbe Egyptians were among the first who observed tbe 
courses of the planets. These observations led them to regu- 
late the yearf from tbe course of tbe sun ; for, as Diodorus ob- 
serves, their year, from the most remote antiquity, was composed 
of three hundred and sixty-live days and six hours. To adjust the 
property of their lands, which were every year covered by the over- 
flowing of the Nile, they were obliged to have recourse to surveys: 
and this first taught them geometry. They were great observers 
of nature, which, m a climate so serene, anduniJer so intense asun, 
was vigorous and fruitful. 

By this study and application they invented or improved the 
science of physic. Tile sick were not abandoned to the arbitrary 
will and caprice of the physician. He was obliged to follow fixed 
rules, which were llie observations of old and experienced practi- 
tioners, and written in the sacred books. While these rules were 
observed, the physician was not answerable for the success ; other- 

t li wld nn ictan impfMiif tbii ibe Eirptluu. wlw were the ooit ■nctanl ubKrven 
■Tlhr ecletilBl iimikw*, ,lii,iiUl have arrived ld1J>Li kiiowledfv, whvi.h to cowUvcd, 
11i«1 llir liirifti var, iiiode me vr by ilic CKeht bihI ftDHian^ IIioukIi H Ipveui n Ln- 
cuiitfeiileijl miut krtflular, Hii^uBHl nvrenbetow ■ kiiuwIfliLai: ofUie nolar yir. Aieb ■« 
Uinduriii HIciiliia wEiilwii tu the KgyjHisNL li hIII uppurii Him piuhi, br eileuliiitiit ' 
beii lnl.;nTiil«llDii». Ihjl tlioi* wlin (1™! diiidul llw yiur In Illli miiiiii^r, wcie iml If- 
iM>nnt.ilialtoinre«hiirHlm) idxiy-nTii diyi mine Iwurt wele to bt ulded, lu kup pact 
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wife, k mi*e«rrwge cMt him his life. This law checked, imleed, 
the temerity of empirics ; but then it migbt prevent new discove* 
riea, uul keep the art from fttltining to its just perfection. Eveij 
phj-sician, if Herodotus* may be credited, confined hia practice to 
tlie cure of one disease only ; one was for the eyes, uiotuer for the 
teeth, and bo on. 

What we have said ofths pyramids, the labyrinth, and that infi- 
nite number of obelisks, templcB, and palaces, whose pre<:ious re- 
mains still strike the beholder with admiration, and in which the 
magnificence of the princes who raised them, the skill of the work- 
men, tl)e riches of the omunente diffused over every part of them, 
and the just proportion and bcautifiil symmetry of the parts, in 
which their (greatest beautv consisted, seemed to vie with each 
other 1 works, in man; of which the livehness of the colours re- 
mains to this day, in spite of the rude hand of time, which com- 
monly deadens or destroys them ; all this, I say, shows the perfec- 
tion to which architecture, painting, sculpture, and all other arts, 
luul arrived in Egypt. 

The Egyptians entertained but a mean opinion of those gynanaa- 
lie exercises which did not contribute to invigorate the body, or 
improve health ;f as well as uf music,] which they considered as a 
diversion not ouly useless but dangerous, and only fit to enervat* 
the mind. 



SBEPBEIUl), AND ASTTTICEBS. 

HusBANDMEn, shepherds, and artificers, formed the three classei 
of lower life in Egypt, but were nevertheless had in very great 
esteem, particularly husbandmen and ebepherds.t The body poU- 
tic requires a superiority and subordination of its several mem- 
bera ; for, as is the natural body, the eye may be said to hold the 
first rank, yet its lustre does not dart contempt upon the feet, the 
hands, or even on those parts which are less honorable. In like 
manner, among the Egyptians, the priests, soldiers, ami scholars, 
were distinguished by ^rticular honours ; but aD professions, to 
the meanest, had their dkare in the public esteem, because the de- 
spismg any man, whose labours, however mean, were useful to the 
state, was thought a crime. 

A better reason than the foregoing, might have inspired them 
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■t the first with these Bentiments of eqiiity and moderation, vbich 
they BO lon^ preserved. Aa they all deacended from Cham.* Uieur 
common father, the memory of their still recent origin occurriiw to 

the minds of all in Uioee firct ages, established among them a und 
of e([ualil:y, and stamped, in their opinion, a nobility on every per- 
son derived from the common slock. Indeed, the difference of con 
ditions, and the contempt with which persona of the lowest rani 
are treated, are owing merely to the distance from the common 
mot ; which makes us forget that the meanest plebian, when hit 
descent is tmccil back Xo the source, is equally noble with those of 
the most elevated rank and titles. 

Be that as it will, no profeEaion in Egypt was considered aa cro- 
velling or sordid. By thia means arts were raised to their highest 
perfection. The honour which cherished them mixed with every 
thought and care for their improvement. Every man had his way 
of li^ assigned him by the laws, and it was perpetuated from fa- 
ther to son. Two professions at one timi?, or a change of that 
which a man was bom to, were never allowed. By this means, 
men became more able and expert in employments which they had 
always exercised from their infancy; and every man adding bis 
own experience to that of his ancestors, was more capable of at- 
taining perfection in his particular art. Besides, Ihis wholesome 
institution, which had been established anciently throughout Egypt, 
extinguished all irregular ambition; and taught every roan 10 sit 
down contented with his condition, without aspiring to one mora 
elevated, from interest, vain-glory, or levity. 

From this source flowed numberless inventioBS for the improve- 
ment of all the arts, and for rendering life more commodious, and 
trade more easy. I once could not believe that Diotiorusf was in 
earnest, in what he relates concerning the Egyptian industry, uw. 
that this people had found out a way, by an artificial fecundity, to 
hatch eggs without the sitting- of the hen ; but a!! modern t. avel- 
iers declare it to be a fact, which certably is worthy our invest!^ 
tion, and is said to be practised also in Europe. Their relations m- 
form us, thai the Egyptians stow eggs in ovens, which are heated 
to such a temperament, and with such just proportion lo the natu- 
ral warmth of the hen, that the chickens produced by these means 
are as strong aa those which are hatched the natural way. Tha 
season of the year proper for this operation is, from the end of De- 
cember to the end of April; the heat in Egypt being too violent in 
the other months. During these four months, upwards of threo 
hundred thousand eggs are laid in these ovens, wnich, though they 
ore not all successful, nevertheless produce vast numbers of fowls 
Bt an easy rate. The art lies in giving the ovens a due degree of 
beat, which must not exceed a fixed proportion. About ten days 
ue bestowed in heating these ovens, and very near as much time 

• Or Bun. t mad-H-t-tlt. 
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in hktchin^ the eg-gs. It is ¥cry entertaininjr, say ihese trayeDerB, 
to observe tbe hatching of these chickens, some of which show at 
first nothing but their heads, others but half their bodies, and 
others Bg-iio come quite out of the egg : these last, the moment 
they are hatched, make their way over the unbatched eggs, and 
Ibrm ■ diverting spectacle. Corneilie de Bruyn, in his I'ravels,* 
has collected the observations of other travellers on this subject. 
PLiayt likewise mentions it; but it appesj^ from him, that the Egyp- 
tians, anciently, employed warm dung, not ovens, to hatch eggs. 

1 h&ve said, that husbandmen particularly, and those who took 
care of Hocks, were in great esteem m Egypt, some parts of it ex- 
cepted, where the latter were not suifercd4 It was, indeed, to 
these two professions that Egypt owed its riches and plenty. It is 
astonishing to reflect what advantages the Egyptians, by their art 
and labour, drew from a country of no great extent, but whose 
soil was raide wonderfully fruitful by the inundations of the Nile, 
and the laborious industry of the inhabitants- 
It will be always so with every kingdom, whose governors direct 
all their actions to the public welfare. The culture of lands, and 
the breeding of cattle, will bean inexhaustible fund of wealth in 
all countries, where, as in Egypt, these profitable caUinga are sup- 
ported and encouraged bymashnsofstateaiid policy : and we may 
consider it as a miatortuno, that they are at present fallen into m 
general a diseateem ; though it is from them that the most elevat- 
ed ranks (as wa esteem thcraj are furnished, not only with the ne- 
cessaries, but even the luxuries of life. For, says Abbe Pleury, 
ui his admirable work, O/" the Manneri of the hraeliUt, where the 
subject I am upon is thoroughly ejtamuied,i/ u the ptOMoiU tnho 
Jeeda (he citizen, Ike magiitrate, the gerUlemaa, the eccletiatlic .- and 
ahaUver aHlfice and craft may he uted to concert money into coi»- 
modities, and thete bach again into money ; yet alt miat vllimalely 
be oumed to be receited from the products of the earth, and the ani 
malt v>A.iek It plaint and nourithe: JVeverlheUit, when we com- 
pare mmt different ilationi of life together, we give the Imctit ptact 

eJ »jW WoiA, usele*, to the public, a^ ™id of alt merit, hc^ the pre- 
•I^lisW-^'^e ' hehoMmore money, and Uvaamore eaey and 

enJfl 1''/"* *"?°f "" '" <™"eftw» a country vhere to great a differ. 
nlllZ^."^" ^^7^ ^ "^^ condiUone; «hert£!e (ifeif a 
« carXl'^ "^ to eon«,t in idlers and doing nothing, ha » 

™« a Oep^ndanee on any one, and being content^ iTenjoy a liltU 
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mlh liberty, rather than a ^reat deal at Ihe price of mean and bate 
comp/iancet .- a coantry, irhoie mIoUi, effeminacy., OTui the ignorance 
of Ihinga necextary for life, are held in jatl contempt ,■ and tolttjt 
pleasure it test valued thnn health and hudily itrength .- in luch a 
country, it will be much more for a man't itputiUiun to plou^, and 
keep jiocL-s, than to watte alt hia houri in lavntering from place to 
place, in griming and eipemife divtriiont. 

But we need not have recourse to Plato's commonwealth, for 
iostsnces of meu who have led these UBeful lives. It was thus 
that tlie greu.test part oT mankind lived during near Tour thoueand 
years : and that not only the iEracUtea, but the Egyptiane, the 
Greeks, aud tiie Romans, that is to say, nations the most civilt^ed, 
and moat renowned fur arms and wisdom. They all inculcate tho 
regard which ought to he paid to agriculture, and ihe breeding of 
cattle: one of which [without sayhig any thing of hemp ami Sax, 
ao necessary for our clothing) supplies us bv corn, fruits, am! pul^ei 
with not only a plentiful, but delicious nourishment; and the other, 
besides its supply of exquisite meats to cover our tables, ahnost 
oJonc gives life lo manufactures and trade, by the skins and stuffs 
it furDishes. 

Princes are commonly desirous, and their interest certainly re- 
quires it, that the peasant, who, in n literal sense, sustains the heat 
and burden of the day, and pays so great e proportion of the na* 
tional taxes, should meet with favour and encouragement. But tho 
kind and good intentions of princes ore too oflcn defeated by the 
msBtiable and merciless avarice of those who arc appointed to col- 
lect their revenues. History has transmitted to us a f.ne sayine 
of Tiberius on this head ; — A priefect of Egypt liaving augmenied 
the annual tribute of the province, and, ^ubtlcss, with Uie view 
of making his court to Ihe emperor, remitted to him a sum much 
larger than was customary; that prince, who, in the beginning of 
his reign, thought, or at least spoke justly, answered. Thai it looi 
hit deiign not to fiay, but to ihear hia theep.* 



CHAPTER VI. 



UNncR this head, T shall treat only of some plants peculiar to 
Egypt, and of the abundance of corn which it produced. 

Papyrus. This is a plant from the root of which shoot out a 
preat many triangular stalks, to the height of six or seven cubits. 
' ' rit at first upon palm -leaves , next on Ihc insido 
il>«pn. Tib. Cipi. 
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of the tark of trees, from whence the word liber, or book, IB deri- 
ve<i: ailer that, upbn t&blee covered over with wax. an which tha 
charactera were impresBed with an instrument called Stylus, ehsrp- 
pointod at one end to write with, and flat at the other, to efface 
what had been written; which gave occasion to the following ex 
preasioo at Horace : 

Sepexylatn vuui, Iwnim quB dlgni leji sinl 

Bcrlpunu- Si^- >">■ l-i> nC' IS' 

TIllliKt IbU win bUr ■ aecDnd leadinf— 

!i good performance is not to be 
and corrections. At last the use 
of paper* was introduced, and this was made of the bark of Fapy- 
lus, divided into ihin flakes or leaves, which were very proper for 
writing : and this Papyrus was likewise called Byblus ; 



Pliny calls it a wonderful invention.f bo useful to life that it pre- 
serves the memory of great actions, and immortalizes those who 
achieved them. Varro ascribes this invention to Alexander the 
Great, when he built Alexandria; but he had only the merit of 
making paper more common, for the invention was of much greater 
antiquity. The same Pliny adds, that Eumenes, king of Pergamua, 
substituted parchment instead of paper; in emulation of Ptolemy, 
king of Egypt, whose library be was ambitious to excel by this in- 
vention, which had the advantage over paper. Parchment is the 
ekiu of a sheep, dressed and made fit to write upon. It was called 
Pergamenum from Per^amus, whose kings had the honour of the 
invention. All the ancient manuscripts are either upon parchment 
or vellum, which is calf-skin, and a great deal finer than the com- 
mon parchment- It is very curious to see fine white paper 
wrought out of filthy rags picked up in the streets. The plant 
Papyrus was useful likewise for sails, tackling, clothes, cover- 
lets,t &c. 

hinum. Flajt is a plant whose bark, full of fibres or strings, ia 
useful in making fine linen. The method of making this linen in . 
Egypt was wonderful, and carried to such perfection, that the 
threads which were drawn out of them, were almost too small fbi 
the observation of the sharpest eye- PricEts'wGrc ajways habited 
in linen, and never in woollen ; and all persons of distinction gene- 
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nSy wore linen clothes. Thk flax farmed & couifletubla bnneh 
of the Egyptian trade, and grest quantities of il were exported 
into Ibreig^ii countries. The mtmufactiire of^ui employed a great 
DtunbeT of hands in Egypt, especiully of the women, as appeara 
from that paMage of Isaiah, in which the prophet menaces Egypt 
with a drought of so terrible a nature, that it sfiould inlerrupt every 
kind of labour: Moreover, they that work \n fine fax, and Ihey 
that tceave net-teork», shall be con/inmded.* We likewise find in 
Scripture, that one eHect of the plague of hail called down by Mo' 
MB upon Egypt.f was the destruction of all the flax which was then 
boUed. Thu atorra was in March. 

, BysBUs. This was another kind of flax| extremely fine nod 
delicate, which often received a purple dye. It was very dear; 
and none but rich and wealthy persona could aBbrd to wear it. 
Pliny, who givea the first place to the Asbeston or AEbeetinum 
(j, e. the incombustible fla-t.) places the Byssua in the next ronk;- 
Wid saye, that the dreen and ornaments of the ladies were made of 
It.} It appears from the Holy Scriptures, that it was chiefly fVom 
E^pt that cloth made of this fine flax was brought ; FtTit tintn 
w%th broidered vmrk from Egypt.'^ 

I take no notice of the Lotus, a very common plant, and in great 
request among the Egyptians, of whose berries in former times 
they made bread. There was another Lotus in Africa, which eave 
its name to the Lotuphagi, or Lotus eaters, because they hved 
upon the fruit of this tree; which had so delicious a taste, if Homer 
may be Credited, that it made those who ate it forget all the sweets 
of their native country, as Ulysses found to his cost in tiis return 
from Troy.H 

In general, it may be said, that the Egyptian pulse and fruits 
were excellent ; and migiit, as Pliny observeB,** have sufficed sin- 
gly for the nourishment of the inhabitants; such was their excellent 
quality, and so great their plenty. And indeed working men lived 
then almost upon nothing else, as appears IVom those who were 
employed in building the pyramids. 

Besides these rural riches, the Nile, from its fish, and the tat- 
nees it gave to the soil for the feeding of cattle, furnished tb« 

•l«. ilr.B. fEmH. ti. St. t.Fliit. lih.iii. e. I. 
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tablM of the EgTptiuia with the most exquuite 6ah of everj Had, 
md the most succulent flesh. This it was which made the LsraeU 
ites so deeply regret the loss of Egypt, when they found themaelvcfl 
in the wildernesd. Who, say they, in a plaintive, and at the saina 
titne seditious tone, ihallgne ta JUth to eat? Wt remembtr lit* 
fieth which vie did eat in Egypt freely ; the cucviaberi, and the me- 
'oiM, atui the teeki, and the omoru, and the garlicic,* ffe lat bg th» 
fieth-pott, and we did eat bread to Ihe/ttU-i 

But the j^reat and matchieea wealth of I^jpt arose from its com, 
which, even in an almoEt universal famine, euabled it tusupportaQ 
the neighboring nations, aa it particularly did under Joseph's admi- 
Diatration. In later ages it was the resoiirce and most certain en^ 
nary of Rome and Constantinople. It is a well-known story, how 
a caluDwy raised against St. AthEmasiuB, eix. of hia having diieat- 
ened to prevent in future the importation of corn into Constantino 
plefrom Alexandria, incensed the emperor Constantino against that 
holy bishop, because he knew that his capital city could not subsist 
without the corn which was brought to it from Egypt. The same 
reason bduced all the emperors of Rome to take so great a care of 
Egypt, which they considered as the nursing mother of the world's 
ueiropolis. 

Nevertheless, the same river, which enabled this province to 
subsist the two most populous cities in the world, sometimes re- 
duced even Egypt itself to the most terrible famine ; and it is asto- 
nishing that Joseph's wise foresight, which in fruittlil years had 
made provision for seasons ofsteiihty, should not have taught these 
so-much-boasted politicians, to adopt similar precautions against the 
changes and inconstancy of the Nile. Pliny, in his panegyric upon 
Trajan, paints with wonderful strength the extremily to whici 
that country was ri;duced by a famine under that prince's teign, 
and Iiis generous relief of it. The reader will not be displeused to 
read here on extract of it, in which a greater regard will be had to 
Pliny's thoughts than to his expressions. 

The Egyptians, says Pliny, who gloried that they needed neither 
rain nor bud to produvs their com, and who believed they might 
confidently contest the priie of plenty with the most fruitful coun- 
tries of the world, were condemned to on unexpected drought, and 
a fatal eterility, from the greatest part of their territories being de- 
serted and [eh unwatered by the Nile, whose inundation ii the 
source and sure standard oftbeir abundance. They then implored 
that assistance from their prince, which they had been accuslomed 
to expect only from their river.J The delay of their relief was no 
longer than that which employed a courier to bring the melancho- 
ly news lo Rome ; and one would have ima^ned, that this mislbr- 
tune bad befallen them only to display, with greater lustre, ths 

lie opaiE Ccauki InTocaill, al lOM 
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pnieroEilj tmd foodneoa ofCteaaj. It wu an uicieut uid genenU 
opinion,* that our city could not subsiEt without proviaioni drawn 
from Egfpt- I'his vain and proud nation boasted, that, though con- 
quered, they nevertheless fed their conquerors i that by means of 
their river, either abundance or scarcity was entirely in their own 
dispoeal. But we now have returned the Nile his own harvests, 
■ud given him buck the provisions he sent ue. Let the Egyptian* 
be then convinced, by their own experience, that they are not ne> 
cessary to us, und are only our vassals. Let them know that their 
chips do not bo much bring us the provisions we stand in need of, 
■s the tribute which they owe us. And let them never forget, that 
we can do without tdem, but that they ciui never do without us. 
This most fruitful province had been ruined, had it not worn the 
Roman chains. The Egyptians, in their sovereign, found a deli- 
verer, and a talher. Astonished at the sight of their giajiaiies, fill- 
ed without any labour of their own, they were at a loss to know to 
whom they owed this foreign and gratuitous plenty. The famine 
of a people, though at such a distance from ue,yct bo speedily stop- 
ped, served only to let them feel the advantage of living under our 
enipiie. The Nile may, in other times, have dilTused more plenty 
on Egypt, but never more glory upon us.f May Heaven, content 
with this proof of the people's patience and the prince's generosity, 
real ore for ever back to Egypt its ancient fertility 1 

Pliny's reproach to the Egyptians, for their vain and foolish 
pride witlirogard to the inundations of the Nile, points out one of their 
most pecuhar characteristics, and recalls lo my mind a fine passage 
of Ezekiel, where God thus speaks to Pharaoh, one of their kings : 
Behold, lam againtl thee, Pharaoh, king of Egypt, thegreal dra- 
gon that lietk in the mUkt of hU Wmj-i, tckUh ha^h mid, Jtly river it 
my own, and Ikao'e made it for myietfl God perceived an insup- 
portable pride in the heart of this prmce ; a sense of security end 
conlidence in the inundations of the Nile, independent entirely on 
the influences of heaven ; as though the happy eflects of this inun- 
dation had been owing to nothing but his own care and labour, or 
those of hiu predecessors ; The river i* mine, and I have made »(. 

Before I conclude this second part, which treats of the manners 
of the Egyptians, I think it incumbent on me to bespeak the atten- 
tion of my readers to different passages scattered in the history of 
Abraham, Jacob, Joseph, and Moses, which confirm and illustrate 
part of what we meet with in profane authors up'm this subject. 
They will there observe the perfect polity which reigned m Egypt, 
both in the court and the rest of the kingdom; the vigilance of the 

po«e."8"i*."iKbu v%'™» « iiaolen. ruiio, qu d vlclr.™ti.quW«>ii impuli^n. ^piwe- 
«ws(. BfrSdiuiiii Nila uu coplu^. Recepil rriiswnti iiuv mueril, dcponauiqu* 
t Nlliu E^IKS onldHO »p«, led ^ohs no«r« lUinqQiai lirglDt Uult. 
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piince, who wai informed of ell trwisactiotis, had & re^or conn- 
cil, a. choieo number of minklera, uroiea ever well mtLintained and 
disciplined, both of borse, foot, and aimed chariota; intendantsin 
all the provinces ; overeeera or jfuordiana of the public grnnahes ; 
vise and exact dispenaera of the com lodged in them ; a court coni' 
posed of great officers of the crown, a captain of his guards, a 
chief cup-bearer, a master of bis pantry ; in a word, all things that 
coiiipoee a prince's household, and conatitut* a msgnificent court. 
But above all these, the readers will admire the fear in which the 
threateninga of God were held,* the inspector of all actions, and 
the judge of Itinga themselves; and -the horror the Egyptians had 
for adultery, which was acknowledged to be a crime of so heinous 
a nature, that it alone was capable of brtnging destruction on a na- 



No part of ancient history is more obicure o 
that of the first Icings of Egypt. This proud nation, fondly conceit- 
ed of its antiquity and nobility, thought it glorious to lose itself in 
an abyss of infinite ages, which seemed to carr^ its pretensions 
baokward to eternity. According to its own histurians.f first gods, 
and afterwards demi-goda or heroes, governed it successively, 
through a series of more than twenty thousand years. But tlie 
absurdity of this vain and fabulous claim is easily ihscovered. 

To gods and demi-ffods, men succeeded as rulers or kings in 
Egypt, of whom Manetho has left ua thirty dynasties or princifmli- 
ties. This Manetho was an Egyptian hign priest, and keeper of 
the sacred archives of Egypt, andhad been instructed in the Grecian 
learning : he wrote ahistory of Egypt, which he pretended to have 
extracted from the writings of Mercurius and other ancient me- 
moirs, pruserved in the archives of the Egyptian temples. Ha 
drew lip this history under the reign, and at the command, of Pto- 
lemy Pniladelphus. If his thirty dynasties are allowed to be suc- 
cessive, they make up a series of time of more than five thousand 
three hundred yetra, to the reign of Alexander the Great; but this 
is a manifest forgery. Besides, we find in Eratosthenes,! who 
was invited to Alexindrin by Ptolemy Eoergetes, a catalogue of 
thirty-eight kings of Thebes, all diiferent from those of Manetho. 
The clearing up of these difficulties has put the learned to a great 
deal of trouble and labour. The most efTectusJ way to reconcila 
such contradictions, is to suppose, with almost all the modern wri- 
ters upon this subject, that the kings of theee different dynastie* 
*aen.ill. lO-'M. t ni~1. 1-l-P-lt. t An UtiwriiiinrCTreiw. 
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did not reign successively afterone another, but manvof them at the 
same time, and in different conntrieB of Egypt. There were in 
E^ptfourpriucipaldynaflties: that of ThebeB,*f Thin, of Mem- 

Ehis, and of Tania. I shall not here give mj readers a list of the 
ings who have reined in Bgypt, of most of wligm we have only 
the names transmitted to us. I shall only take notice of what 
•eems to me most propdr, to give j^noth the necessary light into this 
part of history, for whose SAke principaJly I enga^d in this undcr- 
takin^; and I shall conline myself chiefly to the memoirs left us by 
Herodotus and Diodorue Sicuhos, concerning the Egyptian kingSt 
without even scrupulously preserving the exactness of BUecession, 
at [east in the early part of the monarchy, which is very obscure ; 
and without pretending to reconcile these two historians. Their 
design, especiaUy that of Herodotus, was not to lay betbre us u) 
exact series of the kings of Egypt, but only to point out those 
princes whose history appeared to them most important and in- 
Btructive. I shall follDw the same plan, and bone to bo forgiven, 
for not having involved either myself or my readert in a labyrinth 
fff almost inextricable difficulties, from which the most able can 
acarce disengage themselves, when they pretend to follow the ta- 
Ties of history, and j'cduce it to fixed and certain dates. The cu- 
rious may consult the learned piecee,* in which tliis subject ia 
treated in all its extent. 

I am to promise, that Herodotus, upon the credit of the Egyp- 
tian priests whom he bad consulted; gives us a great number of 
oracles and singular, incidents, all which, though he relates thenias 
80 many facts, the judicious reader will easily discover to be what 
they really are ; I mean, fictions. 

The ancient history .of Egypt comprehends 2158 yeara, and is 
naturally, divided into Uiree periods. 

The first begins with the establishment of the Bcfyptian monar- 
chy, by Menes, or Misraim, the son of Cham.f in tlie year of the 
world 1018 ! and ends with the destruction of that monarchy by 
Camhyees, king of Persia, in the year of the world 3479. . This 
first period contains 1663 years. 

The second period is intermixed with the Persian and Grecian 
history, and extends to tj^e death of Alexander the Great, which 
happened in the year 3681, and consequently includes 20-2 years. 

The third period is that in which a new monarchy was fornied in 
Egypt by the Lagidc, or Ptolemies, descendants from Lagus; to 
the death of Cleopatra, the last queen of Kgypt, in 3371) and this 
last comprehends 293 years. 

I shall now treat only of the first period, reserving the two others 
Tor the [eras to which they belong. 

• Bit John Mirabun'i Ctnon Ctanmle. j FUbrt Fexnni: ilia Dlaaniiltnaf P. 
I'Dunienifii*, sul AbM Siivin, kc. I Or Uwn. 
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The Eiagi of Egypt. 

A. H.iSta. MEfiEB. Historians aje unanimously agreed, that 
Au.'j.c.am. Meneswas the liret king.or Egypt. It is pretended, 
and not without foondation, that he is the same with Misraim, the 
■on of Cham. 

Cham was the second bod of Noah. When the family of the 
latter, after the extravagant attempt of building the tower of Ba- 
bel, dispersed themselves into different countries, Cham retired to 
Africa ; and it doubtless was he who afterwards was worshipped as 
• god, ander the name of Jupiter Amman. He had four childreD, 
CfiuH,* Misraim, Phut, and Canaan. Chus settled in Ethiopia; 
Misniim in Egypt, which generally is called in Scripture after his 
name, and by that of Chamf his lalher; Phut took poBsession of 
that part of Africa which Ues westward of Egypt ; and Canaan, 
of the country which silerwords bore his name. The Canaan- 
ites are certainly the same people who are caJled almost always 
Phcenicians by the Greeks, of which foreign name no reason can 
be given, any more than the oblivion of the true one. 

Tretum to Misraim. He is allDwed| to be the same with Menes, 
whom all historians declare to be the first king of Egypt, the in- 
stitutor of (he woiship of the gods, and of the ceremonies of the 
sacrifices. 

fiiiSTRis, some ages after him, built the fiunoue city of Thebes, 
and made it the seat of his empire. We havo elsewhere taken 
notice of the wealth and magnificence of this city. This prince 
is not to be confounded with Busiris, so infamous for his cruelties. 

OsYMAHDiAs. Diodorus) gives a very particular description 
of many magnificent edilices, raised by this king; oneof which was 
adorned with sculptures and paintings of exquisite beauty, rcpre- 
aenting his expedition against the Bnctrians, a people of Asia, whom 
hehadinvadeil with four hundred thousand foot and twenty thousand 
horse. In another pert of the edifice was exhibited an assembly 
of the judges, whose president wore, on his breast, apicture of Trull^ 
with her eyes shut, and himself was surrounded with boolis; an em- 
phatic emblem, denoting that judges ought to be perfectly versed 
m the laws, and impartial in the (^ministration of them. 

The king likewise was painted here, offering to the gods gold 
and silver, which he drew every year from the mines of Egypt, 
amounting to the sum of sixteen mifiions-H 

Not far (rom hence wae seen a magnificent library, the oldest 
mentioned in history. Its title or inscription on the front was 
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The e^e, or (rauury, o/rem«dUifor Iht diteaiei rfikt tout. Near 
it were placed statues, TepTeseDting all the Egyptian gods, to each 
of whom die king made suitable o^nngs : by which he seemed to 
be desirous of informiiig posterity that his Ufe and reign had been 
crowned with piety to tne gods, and justice to men. 

Hifl Mausoleum displayed uncommon magnificence : ih was en- 
compassed with a circle of gold, a cubit in breadth, and 2Sb- cubita 
in circumference ; each of which showed the rising and setting of 
the Buu, moon, and the rest of the planets. For, so early as this 
king's reign, the Egyptians divided the year into twelve months, 
each coneisting of thirty days ;* to which they added every year 
dve days and six hours. The spectator did not linow which to ed- 
tnire moat in this stately monument, whether the richness of its 
materials, or the genius and industry of the artists. 

Uchoheiis, one of the sucessors of Osymandyas, built the city of 
Memphis-t This city was 150 furlongs, or more thaji seven leagues 
in circum^rence, and stood at the point of the Delia, in that part 
where the Nile divides itself into several branches, or streams. 
Southward from the city, he raised a lofty mole. On tJie right 
and left he dug very deep moats to receive tbe river. These were 
&ced with stone, and raised, near the city, by strong causeys ; the 
whole designed to secure [he city from the inuniiationB of the Nile, 
and the incureions of the enemy. A city so advantageoualy situ- 
ated, and BO strongly fortified, that it was almost the key of the Nile, 
and by this means commanded the whole country, became soon the 
Dsual residence of the Egyjrtian kings. It kept possession of this 
honour, till Alexandria was built by Alesander the Great. 

M(EKi9. This king made the famous lake which went by his 
name, and whereof niention has been already made. 

A. M. 1920. Egypt had long been governed by its native princes. 
Ant, J. c, ion. when strangers, called Shepherd-kings (Hycsos in the 
Egyptian language,] from Arabia or Fhcenicia, invaaed and seized 
a great part of Liower Egypt, and Memphis itself; but Upper 
I^pt remained unconquereJ, and the kingdom of Thebes existed 
tin the reign of Sesestris. These foreign princes governed about 
260 years. 

A H aoet. Under one of these princes, called Pharaoh in 
Abl J. C. JS«o. ScriptureJ (a name common to all the kings of Egypf ,) 
Abraham arrived there with his wife Sarah, who was exposed to 
great hazard, on account of her exquisite beauty, which reacliing 
the princes ear, she was by him tnlcen trom Abraham, upon ths 
•upposition that she was not his wife, but only his sister. 

A. M. SITS, Thethmosis, or. Amosis, having expelled the Shep- 
Ani.J.c.inS5. herd-kings, reigned in Lower Egypt. 

A. M. Kre. Long after his reien, Joseph was brought a slave 
AnL 1. C, n-Ja. into Egypt, by some Ishmaelitith merchants; sold to 

Set 8^ Kau N.:ition-ii Cl.ro.».lu()-, p. :»■ I CU"1 D. «. t fim. UL l(h-» 
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Potiphu ; utd b; i ieriea of wondeTful eventB, enjoyed the ■»• 

preme authority, by his being rained to the chief emplayment of 
the kingdom. I shall pus over his hiatory, &b it is so universallj 
known. But I muat tike notice of a remark of Justin (the epit&- 
mizer of Trogus Pompeius,* nji excellent historian of the Augustan 
age,) viz. that Joseph, the youngest of Jacob's children, whom hit 
bretliren, through envy, hod sold to foreign merchants, being en- 
dowed tVom heaven with the interpretation of dreams.f and ■ 
knowledge of futurity, preserved, by hia iincomnHin prudencs 
Egypt from the famine with which it was menaced, ana was ex 
tiemely caressed by the king. 

A. H. sue. Jaciib also went into Bgypt with his whole &mi]y 
Am. J. C. ITUS. which met with the kindest treatmeut from the Egyp- 
tians, whilst Joseph's important services were fresh in their memo- 
ries. But after his death, say the Scriptures, t/iere arote up a rttm 
Irmg, akich kjieie not Joteph.l 

A. u. mm. Raheses-miamum, according to archbishop Usher, 
Ant. J. b. 1S77. was the name of this king, who is called Pharaoh in 
Scripture. He reigned sixty-six years, and oppressed the Israel- 
ites in a most grievous manner. He ttl over Uiem tatk-mOMUrt, 
to afflict them with thtlr burden*, tout thty buUl for Pharaoh 
trtaturt-cUii', PUhom and Raamiei .-J — and the EgtfpHani made 
the children of Israel to terat with rigour: and they made their 
iivee biiter viUk hard bandage, in mortar, and in brick, and to att 
manner of lervice in the field ; ail their Mtrviee aherein they made 
them terce.toat teilh rigour.\\ This king had two sorb, Amenophia 
and BuBiris. 

A.M. 94M. AHENopnia, the eldest, succeeded him. He was 
AnL j.c. ijLO. the Pharaoh, under whose reign the Israelites depart- 
ed out of Egypt, and was drowned in paesmg the Red Sea. 

A. N. UI3. Father Tournemine makes Sesostris, of whom wc 
Am. J.c. usi. ahfill speak immediately, the Pharaoh who raised 
the persecutioo agamst the Israelites, and oppressed them with 
the most painful toils. This is exactly agreeable to the account 
given by Diodonis, of this prince, who employed in hia Egyptian 
works only foreigners ; so that we may place the memorable event 
of the passage of the Red Sea, under his son Pheron ;ir and the 
characteristic of impiety ascribed to him by Herodotus, greatly 
Btrengtliens the probability of this conjecture. The plan I hav« 
proposed lo follow in this history, excuses me ftom entering into 
chronological di 
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Diodonis,* ape&kiiig of the Red Sea, haa made one TcmaTk 1017 

worthy our observation: A tradition (says that historian) has been 
IraoBmitted throngh the whole nation, f^om father to aou, for manj 
aj^H, that once an extraordinary ebb dried up the sea, so that ila 
bottom was seen ; and Chat a violent flow immediately after brought 
back the waters to their former channel. — It is evident, that the 
miraculous passage of Moses over the Red Sea is here hinted at; 
aitd I make this remark, purposely to admonish young students not 
to slip over, in their perusal of authors, these precioui remains of 
•Dtiquity ; especiaUy when they bear, like this passage, any rela- 
tion to religion. 

Archbishop Usher says, that Amenophis lefl two sons , one called 
besothiiB, or Scsostrisi and the other Armais. The Greeks call 
Iiun Belus, and his two sons Egyptus and Danaus. 

SBBOSTRIB+ WB8 not only one of the most powerfu! kings of 
Egypt, but ODe of the areatest conquerers that antiquity boasts of. 

His father, whether by inspiration, caprice, or, as the Egyptians 
say, by the authority of an oracle, formed a design of making his 
son a cqnqueror. This he set about afler the Egyptian manner, 
that is, in a great and noble way. Ail the male children, bom the 
■ame day with gesostris, were, by the king's order, brought to 
court. Here thry were educated as if they had been bis own 
children, with the same care bestowed on Sesuslris, with whom 
they were brought up. He could not possibly have given him 
more faithful ministers, nor officers who more zealously desired the 
success of his arms. The chief part of their education was, the 
inuring them, from their in&ney, to a hard and Uborious life, in 
order that they might one dsy be capable of sustnining- with ease 
the toils of war. They were never suffered to eat, till they had 
Tun, on foot or horseback, a considerable race. Hunting was then 

jElian remarks,! that Sesostris was taught by Mercury, who in- 
•tructed him in politics, and the art of government. This Mercury 
is he whom the Greeks called Trismegistus, t. e. thrice great. 
Egypt, his native country, owes to hinr-the invention of almost 
every art. The two books, which go under his name, bear such 
evident characters of novelty, that the forgery is no longer doubted. 
There was another Mercujy, who also was very famouB amongst 
the Egyptians for hia rare knowledge; and of much greater anti- 
quity tban be of whom we have been speaking. Jamblicue, a 
priest of Egypt, affirms, that it was customary with the Egyptians 
to affix the name of Hermes, or Mercury, to all the new books or 
inventions that were offered to the public. 

When Sesostris was more advanced in years, his father sent 
liiin against the Arabians, in order to ocquire military knowledge 

* Lib. lU. p. 74. t Htnid. I. IL tap. 101. 110. Dlod. L L p 4B. 94. 
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Here the young prince learned to bear hunger and thuat ; and sab- 
dued a nalioa whicb till then hid never been conqueied. Tb4 
youths educated with him attended hini In all his campuigns. 

Accustomed by this conquest to martial toils, he waa next Beat 
by his lathef to try his fortune westward. He invaded libya, and 
subdued the greatest part of that viist country. 

A. M.SS13. Sesostkis. During this expedition his fiither died, 
Am. 3. C. 1491. and left him capable of attempting the greatest enter 
prises. He formed no less a desigii than that of the conquest of 
the world. But before be lef\ his kingdom, he provided for hi« 
domestic security, in winning the hearts of his subjects by hie gene- 
rosity, justice, and a popular and obliging behaviour. He was an 
less studious to gain the affection of his officers and soldiers, whom 
he wbibed Co be ever ready to share the last drop of their blood in 
his service ; persuaded that his enterprises would all be unsuccess- 
ful, unless his army should be attached to his person by all the tiea 
of esteem, affection, and interest. He divided the country into 
thirty-six governments (called Nomi,) and bestowed them on per- 
sons of merit, and the most approved Udetlty. 

In the mean time he made the requisite preparations, levied 
forces, and headed them with ofticers of the greatest bravery and 
reputation, and these were taken chietiy from among the youtha 
who iiad been educated wiUi him. He had seventeen hundred of 
these officers, who were all capable of inspiring his troops with 
resolution, a love of discipline, and a zeal for the service of their 
pnnce. His army coneisted of six hundred thousand foot, and 
twenty-four thousand horse, besides twenty-seven thousand armed 
chariots. 

He began his expedition by invading Ethiopia, situated on the 
south of Egypt. He made it tributary; and obliged the nations 
of it to furnish him annually with a certain quantity of ebony, ivory, 
and gold. 

He had htted out a licet of four hundred sail, and ordering it to 
advajiCB to the Red Sea, made himself master of the isles ondcitiea 
lying on the coasts of that sea. He himself heading his land army, 
over-ran and subdued Asia with amazing rapidity, and advanced 
farther into India than Hercules, Bacchus, and in otter times Alex- 
ander himsslf had ever done; for he subdued the countries beyond 
the Ganges, and advanced as far as the Ocean. One may judge fVotn 
hence hovir unable the more neighbouring countries were to resist 
liiu). The Scythians, as far as the river Tanais, as well as Arme- 
nia and Cappadocia, were conquered. He letlacolony in the an- 
cient kingdom of Colchos, situated to the east of the Biack Sco, 
where the Egyptian customs and manners have been ever since re 
tained. Herodotus saw in Asia Minor, from one sea to the other, 
monuments of hia victories. In several countries was read the fol- 
lowing inscription engraven on piUars : SeioatrU, king i^ king*, 
and lard qT toris, tubiiued UiU country by the poicer ^ kit arm* 
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Such pilluBWere found eveninThr(Lce,u)ii his empire extended from 

the Gtuigesto the Danube. In his expeditions, tome nntionsbrnvely 
defended their libectiea, and oth era yielded them up without making 
the leoat resistance. This disparity waa denoted by him in hisro- 
glyphical figures, on the moDUments, erected to perpetuate the i«* 
membrance of his victories, agreeable to the Beyptian practice. 

The scarcity of provisions in Thrace stopped the progrMi of his 
conquests, and prevented bis advancing fwther in Buiope. One 
remarkable circumstance is observed in this conqueror, who never 
once thought, as others had done, of preserving his acauiutionst 
but contenting himself with the glory of having subdued and de- 
spoiled BO many nations, after having made wild haToc Dp and 
down the world for nine yeara, be con&ned himself ahnost within 
the ancient limits of Egypt, a few neighbouring provinces except- 
ed ; for we do not find any traces or footsteps of this new empire, 
either under liimself or his successors. 

He returned therefore laden with the spoils of the Tanquisbed 
nations, dragging aller him anumbertees multitudeof captivee, and 
covered with greater glory than any of his predecessors ; tnat glory I 
mean which employs so many tonguea and pens in its praise ; which 
consists in invading a great number of provinces in a hostile way, 
and is often productive of numberless calamities. He rewarded 
his officers and soldiers with a truly royal magnificence, in propor- 
tion to their rank and merit. He made it both his pleasure and 
duty, to put the companions of his victory in such a condition as 
might enable them to enjoy, during the remainder of their days, a 
calm and easy repose, the just reward of their past toils. 

With regard to himself, for ever careful of nis own reputation, 
and still more of making his power advantageous to his subjects, 
he employed the repose which peace allowed him, in raising work* 
that might contribute more to the enriching of Egypt, than the im- 
mortaiizjng his name ; works, in which the ait and industry of the 
workmen were more, admired than the immense siuns which hod 
been expended on them. 

A hundred famous temp , . 

titude to the tutelar gods of dl the ci^es, v 
the most illustrious testimonies of his victories; and he took care 
to pubhsh in the inscriptions on them, that these mighty works had 
been completed without burdening any of his subjects. He made 
it his glory to be tender of them, and to employ Oidy captives 
in these monuments of his conquest. The Scriptures take no- 
tice of something like this, where they speak of the buildings of 
Solomon.* ButTie prided himself particularly in adorning and en- 
riching the temple of Vulcan at Pelusium, in acknowledgment of the 
protection which he fancied that god had bestowed on him, when, 
on his return from his expeditions, his brother had a design of 
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destroyiiig him in that city, with his wife and children, by setting firs 
to the apartment where he then lay. 

His great work was, the raising', in every part of Egypt, a con- 
■tderable Dumber of liigh banks, or moles, on wliich new cities were 
built, in order that these might be a security for men and beast* 
during the inundations of the Nile. 

From Memphis, as far ai the sea, he cut, on both sides of the 
river, a great number of canals, ibr the conveniency of trade, and 
the conveying of provisioiui, and for tha settling an easy coirespoud- 
ence between sucq cities as were most distant from one another. 
Be^des the advantages of traffic, Egypt was, by these canaJs, made 
maccessible to the cavalry of its eDemies,wlucii before had 00 oflea 
harassed it by repeated incursions- 
He did Biill more. To secure Egypt from the inroads of Urn 
nearer neighbours, the Syrians and Arabians, he fortified all tba 
eastern coast from Pelusium to Heliopolis, that is, for upwards of 
■even leagues.* 

Seaostris might have been considered as one of the moat illoBtri* 
ous and most boasted heroes of antiquity, had not the lustre of his 
warlike actions, as well as his paci&c virtues, be^ tarnished by a 
thirst of glory, and a blind fondness for his own grandeur, which 
made him tbrget that he was a man. The kings and chiels of the 
conquered nations came, at stated times, to do homage to their vic- 
tor, and pay him the appointed tribute. On every other occasion, 
he treated them with sufficient humanity and generosity. But 
When he went to the temple, or entered his capital, he caused 
these princes to be harnessed to his car, four abreast, instead of 
horses; and valued himself upon his being thus drawn by the lords 
and sovereigns of other nations. What f am most surprised at, is, 
that Diodorus should ranii this foolish and Inhuman vanity among 
the most shining actions of this prince- 
Being ^wn blind in his old age, he died by his own hands, afler 
having reigned thirty-three years, and left his kingdom infinitely 
rich. His empire, nevertheless, did not reach beyond the fonrth 
generation. But there still remained, so low as the reign of 
yiberius, magnificent monuments, which showed the extent of 
£g3'pt under Sesostris,f and the immense tributes which were paid 
U>it.t 

I nowgoback to some facts which took place id this period, but 
which were omitted, in order that I might not break the thread of 
the history, and now I shall but barely mention them. 

A. M. S448. About the tera in question, the Egyptians settled 
themselves in divers parts of the earth. The colony, which Ce- 
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wopa led out of Egypt, bnilt tweiro citia^ or rather u mtny towM. 
ot which he composed the kingdom of Athens. 

We observed, that the brother of SesostriB, called by the 
Greeks Danaus, had formed a design to murder him, on Iub re- 

A-M-ioao. turn to Eeypt,afterhi8 conquest. But being defeat- 
ed ui his horrid project, he waa obliged to fly. He thereupon re- 
turned to PelopomiesuB, where he seized upon the kingdom of 
Argos, which had been founded about four hundred jeare before 
by luachuB. 

A. M. B533. BuKinis, brother of Amenophis, bo infamous unong 
the ancients for hia crueltiea, exercised his tyranny at that time 
on the banka of the Nile ; and barbftrously murdered all foreign- 
era who landed in his country ; this was probably during the ab- 
sence of Sesostrifi. " 

A. M. SMB. About the same time, Cadmus brought from Syria 
into Greece the invention of letters. Some pretend, that these cha- 
racters or letters were Egyptian, and that Cadmus himself was a 
native of Egypt, and not of Phosnida; and the Egyptians, who 
ascribe to themselvCB the invention of every art, andhoaet a great- 
er antiquity than any other nation, give to their Mercury the ho- 
nour of inventbg letters. MoBt of the learned agree,' that Cad- 
mus carried the Ph<Enician or Syrian letters into Greece, and that 
those letters were the same as the Hebraic; the Hebrews, who 
formed but a smnll nation, being comprehended under the general 
Dame of Syrians. Joseph Scaliger, in his notes on tbe Chronicon 
of Eusebius, proves, that the Greek letters, and those of tiie Latin 
alphabet formed from them, derive their original from the ancient 
Phcenician letters, which are the same wUh tiie Samaritan, and 
were used by tbe Jews before the Babylonish captivity. Cadmus 
carried only sixteen letters into Greece,f eight otlierB being added 
afterwards. 

I return to the history of the Egyptian kings, whom I shall 
bereafler rank in the same order as Herodotus has assigned to 

A. U.S547. Phehon succeeded Sesoatris in hia kingdom, but 
AnLJ.c. 14ST. not in his glory. HerodotusJ relates but one action 
of his. which shows how greatly he had degenerated from the reli- 
gious sentiments of his father. In an extraordinary inundation of 
the Nile, which exceeded eighteen cubits, this prince, enraged at 
the wild havoc which was made by it, threw a javelin at the river, 
as if he intended thereby to chastise its insolence ) but was himself 

■ The reader n»r coiinir, od iUi luURt, n>a Jnnal dliHitaUoiii if AbU BenaB- 
dot, liiKtud in till Hcond voIudh of ihs Ultlarj of lb* Auduny of [ucripUuw. 

t Tne ililwii iMlsn knniglil by Cadmui tntd Grceco, an «, f, >, /, f, (, B, X, 
ft f> ', *> {> r, T, B, PUsmeda, il Ibc ileteDfTnir, i. •. nptnrdi at iwa biut 
drcd and atly yem Jdwer thin Cadmu^ added Uw faur follairini, f ■ B, f , ^i ud SI- 
■iontdH.a knittliiwtnniliimilnl Hi* ftiurothnir, TitrnttJ, «, «, f ^ 

t Btnd.LO.v.UI. I»od.l.l.p.H. 
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aiSTOST OF THK 
ihed Tot his impiet;, if the historian nuy be ci»< 



•Proteus, |He waaof Memphia, where, in Hen>- 

Adl j. c. laH. dotaa'B time, hia temple was BtOl etuidiiig, in which 
wu » chapel dedicated to Venus tne stniageT. It ie conjectured 
thatthia Venua was Helen. For in the reign of this momircb, Pa* 
ria the Trojan, returning home with Helen, whom he had stolen, 
was driven bj a storm into one of the montha of the Nile, called 
Canopic ; and from thence waa conducted to Proteus at Uemphis, 
who reproached him in the atronseat terms for hie baae perSdr 
and giiUt, in atealinv the wife of his host, and with her all the ef- 
fects in his honse. He added, that the only reason why be did not 
Einiah him with death [aa liiB crime deserved) waa, because the 
gyptiaoB were careful not to imbrue their hands in the blood of 
strangers: that he would keep Helen, with all therichea that were 
brought with her, in order to restore them to their lawful owner : 
that aa for himself (Paris,) he must either quit his dominions in 
three days, or expect to be treated aa an enemy. The king's or- 
der was obeyed. Paris continued his voyage, and arrived at Troy, 
whither he waa closely pursued by the Grecian army. The Greeki 
mnunoned the Trojans to surrender Helen, and with her all the 
treasures of which her husband had been plundered. The TrojitM 
answered, that neither Helen, nor her treasures, were in their city. 
And indeed, waa it at all likely, says Herodotus, that Priam, who 
was BO wise an old prince, should choose to see his children and 
country destroyed before his eyea, rather than ^ve the Greeks the 
just and reasonable satis&ction they desired F But it was to no 
purpose for them to eSrm with an oatli that Helen was not in their 
city ; the Greeks, being firmly persuaded that they were trifled 
with, persisted obstinately in their unbelief; the deity, continues 
the same historian, being resolved, that the Trojans, by the total 
destruction of their city and empire, should teach the aSrighCed 
world tliia lesson : JTdat obgat cniueg abe attekdeowitb as 

aKEAT AND SIONAL PUKISUUCHTB mOH THE OrFEMDED OODS, AfV- 

nelauB, on his return to Troy, called at the court of kii^ Proteus, 



usded wliliTr!rvperiileiin(^culiie>,ibDiildlprFlBndiarwoiullaUie Hil«,oriuc- 
semlon of Ihe klngi, u given bj Hprodolun wiUi ibe oirtnlor or mchtubop Vmtia. 
Thblulnpiiatn, wlihminyoUiRkunediBnn, IbatSantilildlisiniiDfthuEm- 
dubiitwlKi wudrawMdintheBcd Sci, wIuih ralfu nint coDHquntlr liiva M- 
pin In Ihe /saroT i1k miiMIilS, aailconiliiiHdUUIMvcu tMT.iJiiuuluuilthtr 
Q'-lhiBsyinn. Sliovid »< illon Bttfnm lo Ilistcign of Pbamn Us •Dn, Ihm wmM 
>ull hebilriiflrvBloTaliava twohanarcdrwibfltwHB Plwn)ii*itd Proiflui, wbo, b& 
(aidlnc u Hatodotu, wu the imm«lliw aucceHiir of Uie fimnn- ; iIiicb Pnileni Jind 
M Ure Ume uf lh» ihse of Troy, wlilcli. »ccoriliiij| lo Urfier, iru uken. An. Hun. SaSd 
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wbo reBtored bim Helen, ^th all her treasure. Herodotui proTM^ 
from Botae pusages in Homer, that the vof age of PariB to Egypt 
was not uuknowa to this poet. 

RnAMPsiNiToa. What is reb 
treasury built bj this king, who v, 
■ora, and hia deeceat into hell, has bo much the air of romance aj 
fiction, ts to deserve no mention here. 

Till the reign of tliia king, there had been some Bhadow,at least, 
of justice and moderation in Eg; pt ; but in the two foUowiDg 
rei^s, violence and cruelty uBuiped their place. 

Cheops and CcpaaEK. These two princea,t who were truly 
brothers by the similitude of their maiuiera, seemed to have viecl 
with each otber which of them should distinguish himself most, bj 
■ barefaced impiety towards the gods, and a barbarous inhumanity 
to men. Cheops reigned iifty years, and his brother Cephron fifty- 
six vears aiter bim. They kept the temples shut during the 
whole time of their lon^ reigns; andfbrhidthi *" ' 
fices under the severest pi 
pressed their subjects by employing them in the most grievous and 
useless works; and sacrificed the lives of numberless multitudes 
of men, merely to gratify a senseless ambition of immortalizing their 
names by edifices of an enormous magnitude, and a boundless ex- 
pense. It is remarkable, that those stately pyramids, which havo 
BO long been the admiration of the whole world, were the effect of 
the irreligioD and merciless cruelty of those princes. 

MicERiNUfl. He was the son of Cheopsj hut of a character op- 
posite to that of his bthcr. So far from walking in his steps, he de- 
tested his conduct, and pursued quite different measures. He again 
opened the temples of the gods, restored the sacrifices, did all that 
lay in his power to comfort his subjects, and make them forget 
th«r past miseries; and believed himself set overlhemforno other 
purpose but to excercise justice, and to make them taste all the 
blessings of an equitable and peaceful administration. He heard 
their complaints, dried their tears, alleviated their misery, and 
thought himself nat so much the master as the father of his peo- 
ple. This procuredhim the loveof them all. Egypt reaoimded with 
his praises, and his name commanded veneration m all places. 

One would naturally conclude, that bo prudent and humane a 
conduct must have drawn down on Mycerinue the protection of the 
^ds. But it happened far otherwise. His misfortunes began from 
the death of a darling and only daughter, in whom his whole felici- 
ty consisted. He ordered extraoriEnary honours to be paid to her 
memoiy, which were still continued in Herodotus'a time. This his- 
torian mlbrms us, that in the city of Sais, exquisite odours were 
burnt, in the day-time, at the tomb of this princess ; and that dur- 
ing the night a lamp was kept constantly burning. 

• L. n.e. 1». in. f Hen4 t. r 0. til 1S& Dkid. 1 L p. IT. IBmi. 

LU. ».1W,J4«. Dlod. p-n. 
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He wu tdd bj u jrmcle, th&t ilia reign would continoe but se* 
ven yean. Ami as he complained of this to the ^ds, and inquired 
. tha reason, why eo long and proBperous a reign h&d been granted 
to hia father Bjid uncle, who were equdlj cruel and impious, whilst 
his own, which he had endeavoured so careFuUy ta render as equi- 
table and mild as it was possible for him to do, should he so short 
and unhappy; he waaanswered, that these were the VQry causes ot 
it, it being the will of the gods to oppress and afflict Egypt during 
the space of one hundred and fifty years, as a punishment for its 
crimes ; and that his reign, which was to have been like those of 
the preceding monarchs, of fifty years' continuance, was shortened 
<Hi account ot hia too great lenity. Mycerinue likewise built spyra- 
mid, but much ioferior in dimensions to that of his father. 

Abichib. He enacted the law relating to loans,* which forbade 
a son to borrow money, without giving the dead body of his father 
by way of security for it. The law added, that in case the eon 
took no care to redeem his father's body by restoring the loan, both 
himself and his children should be deprived for ever of the rites of 
sepulture. 

He valued himself for having surpassed all his predecessors, by 
the building a pyramid of brick, more munificent, if this king was 
Co be credited, than any hitherto seen. The following inscription, 
by its founder's order, was engraved upon it: Compare he not 

WITH PTRJMIDI BUILT OF BTOHE I WHICB I AS MUCH EI9XL AS Jc- 
PITER DOES ALL TBE OTHER OOriS.f 

If we suppose the six preceding reigns (the exact duration of 
some of which is not fixed bv Herodotus) to comprise one hundred 
and aeventy years, there will remain an interval of near three hun- 
dred years to the reign of Sabachue the Ethiopian. In this interval 
I place a fbw circumstances related in Holy Scripture. 

A. H. ami. Pharaoh, king of Egypt, gave his daughter in mar- 
Am. J. 0. 1011. riage to Solomon, king of Israe! ;] who received her 
in that part of Jerosalem called the city of David, till he luid 
built her a palace. 

Ani ^b^n. SziicH, or Sbisbah, otherwise called Sesonchia. 

It was to him that Jeroboam fled,j to avoid the wrath of Solo- 
mon, who intended to kill him. He abode in Egypt till Solomon's 
death, and then returned to Jerusalem, when, putting himself at 
the head of the rebels, he won from Rehoboam, the son of Solo 
mon, ten tribes, over whom he declared himself king. 

A. U. 3033. This Sesach, in the fifth ycsr of the reign of Re 
ADI.J.C. 9TI. hoboam, marched against Jerusalem, because the 

■ Bent. I. II. c. IX. 

r Thi ntniioitr of Iba l>wrl|ition, u in flnd ti In HerolDtDi, im-tDi mM Dlunfliq 
l«l fiOm AMtn 10 tb* tomoi r,( Uw lake, ilrew brtek* x\ljit*t iiv""i at •! 
tlUipmU L tlKlspJ. MaMiiL 
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Jews h&d tranegreHBed against the Lord. He came with twelve 

hundred chariots of war, and eiity thouaand hoTse.* He bad 
brought numberleEB muhitudes of people, who were all Libyans, 
TroglodyteB, and EthiopiaDs.f He made himself master of all 
the strongest cities of Judah, and advanced ns ftr as Jerusalem. 
Then the king- and the princes of Israel having- humbled them- 
Bclves, and implored the protection of the God of Israel, God told 
them by his prophet Shemaiah, that, because they humbled thcm- 
■elves, he would not utteriy destroy them as they had deserved; 
but that they should be the servants of Sesach : in order that Ihey 
niiglU knov) the difierence of hit lervice and Ike lernict of (lie king- 
domt of the atanlry-l Sesach retired from Jerusalem, after liav- 
in|r plundered the treasures of the house of the Lord, and of the 
king's house; he carried off every thing with him, and men aUo 
the 300 thieldt id" gold tckich Solomon liad made. 

A. H. 3003. Zekih, king of Ethiopia, and doubtless of Egypt 
Am-J.C.Mi. at the BBjne time, made war upon Asa king orJu- 
dah-i Hie arir^ consisted of a million of men, and three hun- 
dred chariots of war. Asa marched against him, and drawing up 
bis army in order of battle, in full rehance on the God whom he 
served: £«rij, says he, it u nothing /or thee to help, whether wi A 
itumy, or wiih lAem that have no power. Help u>, O Lord our God, 
for loe rest on thee, and in thy name tee go againil ikU mtiitilude ; O 
Lord, thou art our Qod, let not man prevail againit thee. A prayer 
offered up with such strong faith was heard. God struck tlie 
Ethiopians with terror ; they Sed, and all were irrevocably defeat 
ed, being destroyed before the Lord, and before hit hott. 

Anvsis. He was blind,[| and under his reign Sabacdus, king of 
Ethiopia, being encouraged by an oracle, entered Egypt with n 
numerous army, and powesaed himself of it. He rei?ncd with 
great clemency and justice. Instead of putting to death such cri- 
minals as had been sentenced to die by Uie judges, he made then) 
repair the causeys on which the respective cities to which ihey be 
longed were situated. He built several magnificent temples, and, 
among the rest, one in tlie city of Bubastus, of which Herodotus 
gives a long and elegant description. Alter a reign of fifty yeara, 
which was the time appointed oy the oracle, he retired voluntarily 
l« his old kingdom of Ethiopia ; and lell the throne of E?ypt to 
A. H, 3X79. Anysis, who, during this time, tiad concealed himself 
*iiL.J. CTSS. in ihe fens. It is believed that this Sabachus waa 
(he same with So, whose aid was implored by Hoehea, king of 
Israel, against Salmaneser, king of Assyria.^ 

A. M, 3385. Skthon. He reigned fourteen yeara. He is tho 
&DL J. C.11D. same with Sevechus, the son of Sahacon, or So, the 

t Tnn Eiigllili renuD of Uh Blbl* ttyi, Tha C\iblnu. Ihe BBkkUmi, ind (liu Ellil 
spiiDi. 

}scbni,liv.''i-™ llH™it.r.CBp.m, Diod.l.L».». ti Klnp.iril.* 
Vol I T 
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Etluoidui, who m^ed eo long over Egypt. This prince, so ht 
from oiacharpng the functions of a king, wbb ambitious of those of 
a priert ; cauung himself to be consecrated high-priest of Tulcon. 
Abandoning himself entirely to stiperatition, he neglected to detend 
hia kingdom byfnrce of a.rmB; payingno regard to military men, Iroi* 
a firm perauosion that he shoiud never have occasion for theL 
aasietance : he thei^bre was so far from endeavouring to gain theii 
affections, that he deprived them of their privileges, and even dia 
possessed them of the levenues of such lands as hia predeceseon 
had given them. 

He was soon made sensible of their resentment in a war that 
broke out suddenly, and from which he delivered himself solely hj 
a miraculous protection, if Herodotus may be credited, who inter* 
mixes his account of this war with a sreat mcuif fabulous particu- 
■ lars. Scnacharib (so Herodotus calL this prmce,1 king of the 
Arabians and Assyrians, having entered Egypt with a numerona 
army, the Egyptian officers and soldiers refused to march against 
him. The high-priest of Vulcan, being thus reduced to the great- 
est extremity, had recourse to his god, who bid him not despond, 
but march courageously against the enemy with the few soldiera 
he could raise. Sethon obeyed. A small number of merchants, 
artificera, and others, who were the dregs of the populace, joined 
him ; and with this handful of men, be marched to Pelusium, where 
Senacharib had pitched his camp. The nighr following, a prodi- 
pous multitude of rata entered the camp of the Assyrians, and 
gnawing all their bowstrings, and the thongs of their shields, ren- 
dered them incapable of making the least defence. Being dis- 
armed in this manner, they were obliged to fly ; and they retreated 
with the loss of a great part of their forces. Sethon, when he re- 
turned home, ordered a statue of himself to be set up in the tem- 
Ele of Vulcan, holding in his right hand a rat, and these words to 
s inscribed thereon: Let tub uan i 



It b very obvious that this story, as related here from Herodotus) 
ia an alteration of that which is told in the Second Book of Kings.^ 
We there see, that Sennacherib king of the Assyrians, having sub- 
dued all the neighbouring nations, and made himself master of all 
the other cities of Judan, resolved to besiege Hezekiah in Jerusa- 
lem, his capital city. The ministers of this holy king, in spite of 
his opposition, and the remonstrances of the prophet Isaiaii, who 
promised them, in God's name, a sure and certain protection, pro 
vided they would trust in him only, sent secretly to the Egyptians 
and Ethiopians for succour. Their armies, being united, marched 
to the relief of Jerusalem at the tune appointed, and were mei 
and vanquished by the Assyrians in a pitched battle. He pursued 
them into Egypt, and entirely laid waste the country. At his ro- 
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turn from theace, the very night befbre he wu to hftve ^ven a g«- 

ueral assault to JerusEiIem, which then eeemed lost to all hope*, 
the destroying angel made dreadful havoc in the camp of the As- 
syrians ; destroyed a hundred iburacore and fire thousand nien by 
fire and sword; and proved evidently, that they had great reason 
to rely, aa Hezekiah had done, on the promise of the God of IsraeL 

This is the real fact. But as it was no ways honourable to the 
Egyptians, they endeavonred to turn it to their own advanta^, b]r 
diBguising and corrupting' the circumstancea of it. Nevertheleaa 
the footsteps of this history, though so much defaced, ought yet to 
be highly valued, as coming from an historian of so great antiquity 
and authority as Herodotus. 

Tbe prophet Isaiah had foretold, at several times, that this es- 
peditioQ of the Egyptians, which had been conoerted, seemingly, 
with such prudence, conducted with the greatest skiS, and in which 
the forces of two powerful empires were united, in order to reUeve 
tbe Jews, would not only be of no service to Jerusdem, but even 
destructive to Egypt itself, whose strongest cities would he talien, 
its territories plundered, and its inhabitants, of sB ages and sexea, 
led into captivity. Seethe 18tfa,19th, 30th, 30th, SlBt,&c.chapteni 
of his prophecy. 

Archbishop Usher and Dean Prideaui suppose that it waaatthia 
period, that the ruin of the famous city No^Amon,* spoken of by 
the prophet Nahum, happened. That prophet says, that ifte toof 
carried amay — that her youn^ children were dathed 'in pitctM at Iht 
lop of all the ttreeli — that the enemy cait loli far her honoura^U 
men, and that all /ter great men utre bound in c/uwu.f He ob- 
serves, that all these misfortunes befel that city, when Egypt and 
Ethiopia were Aer itrength,; which seems to refer clearly enoi^h 
to the time of which we are here speaking, when Tharaca and Se- 
Ihon had united their forces. However, this opinion is not without 
some difficulties, and is contradicted by some learned men. It is 
sufficient for me, to have hinted it to the reader. 

Till the reign of ScthoaJ the Egyptian priests compnted three 
hundred and forty-one generations of men; which make eleven 
thousand three hundred and forty years ; allowing three genera- 
tions to a hundred years. They counted the hke number orpriesU 
and kings. The latter, whether godsor men, had succeededone an- 
other without interruption, under the name of Piromia, an Egyp- 
tian word signifying good and virtuous. The Egyptian pnesta 
■howed Herodotus three hundred and forty-one wooden colossal 
statues of these Piromis, all ranged in order in a great hall. 
Such was the foUy of the Egyptians, to lose Ihemselve* as it vrvn 
•• The Vulnu cilia IhaidiyAliiuidTla, to which the Betirew|lv(* UicllUMtf 
«<»-Anion: Eksum Al««nilrta wm slYerward. bulHIn Um '''^^'12JjSiL"°li 
deed! Uk EgyptlM Amon ta Uw Mme Willi Jupller. But Thelict tanoj iSIrtlm wimi 
Alcuwlria WH dno bnlu. Pflrhaoi UMn wu mnathtr ell; ilwte, ■rbleh ate wb «■■ 
■d No-AiwHi. t Niluin, lU. 6. 10. 1 Uemd I. U, cap. lU. 
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m a remote Kntiquitjr, to which no other people could dare to pt»- 

A. M. ^a», Tharaca. He it waa who joined Sethon, with an 
Ani. 1. C 703. Ethiopian army, to relieve Jerusalem.* Afler the 
death of Sethon, who had aat fbiuteen years onthethione, Tha- 
nca ascended it, and reigned eighteen jeam. He waa the last Ethi- 
opion king who reigned in Egypt. 

After his death, the Egyptians, not being able to agree abont 
the Buccesiion, were two years iii a state of anarchy, during wliich 
there were great disorders and confiuiona among them. 

Tuelee Kingt. 

A. U. 331S, At last, twelve of the principal noblemen, con- 
Am. J. c. BBS. apiriag together, seized uponthe kingdom, ajid divided 
it amongst theoiBelves into as many parte.f It waa agreed by them, 
that each should govern his own district with equal power and 
auUiority, and that no one should attempt to invade or seize the 
dominions of another. They thouglit it necessary to make this 
agreement, and to bind it with the most dreadful oaths, to elude the 
predictioo of an oracle, which had foretold, that he aoiong them 
who should oSerhis libation to Vulcan out of a brazen bowl, should 
gain the sovereignty of Egypt. They reigned togetiier fifteen 
]fears in the utmost harmony: and, to leave a famous raonuraeiit 
of their concord to posterity, they jointly, and at a common expense, 
built the famous labyrinth, which was s pile of building coosistiii|F 
(^ twelve large palaces, with as many edifices under ground as ap> 
peared above it. I have spoken elsewliere of this labyrinth. 

One day, as the twelve kings were assisting at a solemn and pe- 
riodical sacrifice ofiered in the temple of Vulcan, the priests, hav- 
ing presented each of them a golden bowl for the libation, one waa 
wanting ; whed Psammetichus.t without any design, supplied the 
want of this bowl with his brazen helmet (for each wore one,) and 
with it performed the ceremony of the hbation. This accident 
•truck the rest of the kings, and recalled to their msmory the pre- 
diction of the oracle above-mentioned. They thouglit it Ihere- 
fbta necessary to secure themselves from his attempts, and there- 
fore, with one consent, banished him into the fenny parts of Egypt. 

Ailer Fsammeticbus had passed some years there, wuting a fa- 
vourable opportunity to revenge iiimself for the affront wliicb had 
been put upon him, a courier brought bim advice, that brazen men 
were landed in Egypt. These were Grecian soldiers, Carians and 
lonians, who had been cast upon the coasts of Egypt by a storm; 
and were completely covered with helmets, cuirasses, and other 
ums of brass. Feammetichus immediately called to mind the Ora- 
cle, which had answered him, that he should be succoured by hr«i- 
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■ len men from the sea-const. He did not dmibi but the pre£otloo 

was now fuMlled. He therefore made a lea^e with these stran 
gers ; engaged them with great proroiseB to staj with him ; prl- 
vatelf levied other forces { and put these Greeks at their headi 
when giving battle to the eteveo kings, he defeatoi tbem, and ra- 
mained sole poesesaor of Egypt. 

A. H. ^M. Fbamugttchus. As this prince owed his preser* 
API. J. c. liio. vation to the lonians and CaiionB,* he settled Uiem in 
EgyP' (from which oil foreigners hitherto had been excluded;) and 
bj assigning them sutScient lajids and ficed revenues, he made 
them fur^et their native country. By his order, Egyptian children 
werej)ut under their care to learn the Greek tongue ; and on thk 
occasion, and by this means, the Egyptians began to have a corree 
poudence witii the Greeks ; and from that Kia, the Egyptian his- 
tory, which till then had been intermixed with pompous fables, br 
the Brtilice uf the priests, begins, according to HeiodotuB, to speak 
with greater truth anil certainty. 

As soon as Paanimetichus was settled on the throne, he engaged 
in war against the kingof Assyria, on the subject of the boundaries 
of the two empires. This war was of long continuance. Evei 
since Syria had been conquered by the AssynanB, Palestine, being 
the only country that separated the two kingdoms, was the sub- 
ject of continual discord; as afterwards it was betweenthe Ptole- 
mies and the Seleucidte. They were eternally contending for it, 
and it was alternately won by the stronger. Psammetichus, see- 
ing himself the peaceable possesaor of all Egypt, and having n- 
stored the ancient form of government,f thought it high time for 
him to look to his frontiers, and to secure them against the Assy- 
rian, his neighbour, whose power increased daily. For this pup 
pose he entered Palestine at the head of an army. 

Perhaos we aie to refer to the beginning of this war, an pcident 
related Dy Diodorus :[ that the Egyptians, provoked to see the 
Greeks posted on the right wing by Uie king himself, in preference 
to them, quitted the service, to thenumberof upwards of two huiH ' 
dred thousand men, and retired into Ethiopia, where they met with 
an advimtogcous settlement. 

Be this as it will, Psammetichus entered Palestine}, where hii 
tareor was stopped by Azotus, one of the principal cities of the 
country, which gave him so much trouble, that he was forced to 
besiege it twenty-nine years, before be could take it. Tliis is tha 
longest siege mentioned in ancient history. 

This was anciently one of the five capital cWes of the Pfaili*. 
tines. The Egyptians having seized it some time before, had forti- 
fied it with such care, that it was their strongest bulwai^ on that 

t Thia revoiuilou liBppened aboul Hvea retn lAer tb« updiliy of Mi n i mi l Una 
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aide. Nor eonld Senmeherib enter GgTpt, till he had fint mada 
t^mself master of this city, which was taken by Tartan, one of his 
generala. - The Ags^iajui bad posBessed it hitherto ; and it waa 
aot till after the long siege juat now mentioned, that the Eg^rptians 
recovered it. 

In tliia period,! the Scythians, leaving the banks of the Pslua 
Ueotia, made an inroad into Media, defeated Cyaxarea the kiiif 
of that countrj, and deprived him of sJl Upper Asia, of whicE 
they kept poasesaion during twenty-eight yeaie. They pushed 
their conquests in Syrift, as far aa to the frontiers of Egypt. But 
PaammetichuB marching out to meet them, prevailed so far, by his 
presents and entreaties, that they advanced no farther, and by that 



t nation upon earth. pBammetichus was desirous t< 
prove this himself, and he employed a very extraordinary experi- 
ment for this purpose. He commanded (if we may credit the rela- 
tion} two children, newly bom of poor parents, to be brought up 
(in the country) in a hovel, that was to be kept continually shut. 
They were committed to the care of a shepherd [others say, of 
norees, whose tongues were cut out,) who was to feed them with 
tbe milk of goats; and was commanded not to suffer any person 
to enter mto this hut, nor himself to speak even a single word in 
the hearing of these children. At the expiration of two years, 
as the shepherd was one day coming into the hut to feed these 
children, they both cried out with hands extended towards their 
tbster-father, beccoi, beccot. Tiie shepherd, surprised to hear & 
language that was quite new to him, but which they repeated fre- 
quently aflerw&rds, sent advice of this to the king, who ordered the 
children to be brought before him, in order that he himself might 
be a witness to the truth of what was told him ; and accordingly 
both of them began, in his presence, 1o stammer out tbe sounds 
above mentioned. Nothing now was wanting but to ascertain 
what nation it was that used this word i and it was found, that the 
Phrygians called bread by this name. From this time they were 
allowed the honour of antiquity, or rather of priority, wluch the 
^STP^'^i'^ themselves, notwithstanding their jealousy of it, and the 
many ages thay had possessed this glory, were obliged to resign to 
them. As goats were brought to these iihildren, in order that 
they might feed upon their mEk, and historians do not sav that 
they were deaf, some are of opinion that they might have learnt 
tbe word Lee, or beccoi, by mimicking the cry of those creatures. 

Psammclichus died in the 2-lth year of Josins king of judah, 
and was succeeded by bis son Nechao. 

A. M. 33SB. NecHAo.} This prince is often mentioned in Scrip- 
Ant, j.c-aia turo under the name of Pharaoh-Necho. 

*1kii.L I HsMNl. I. L s. !(». :BwMM.il.«.3,S tllcnid.1 
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Hq attempted to join the Nile to the Red Sea bjr cutting ■ 

canai from one to the other. The distance which separates them 
is at least b. thuusand stadia.* After a hundred and twentv thou- 
sand workmen had lost their lives in this attempt, Nechao was 
obJi^ed to deeist; the oracle which had been consulted bv him 
having- answered, that this new canal would open a paesagc to the 
Barbarians (for so the Egyptians called ail other nations] to invade 
Egypt. 

Nechao was more successfal in another enterprise. f Skilful 
PhiEnician marinera, whom he had taken into his service. haviMg 
Bailed from the Red Sea in order to discuver the coftsts of Africa, 
went succesefully round it; and the third year after their settmg 
out, returned to Eg'ypt through the Straits of Gibraltar. This 
was a very extraordinary voyage, in an age when the compass waa 
not known. It was made twenty-one centuries before Vasco de 
Gama, a Portngueee (by discavermg the Cape of Good Hope, in 
the year 1491,) found out the very same way to sail to the Indiee, 
by which these Phisnicians had come from thence into theJIdedi- 
terranean. 

The Babylonians and Medes] having destroyed Nineveh, and 
with it the empire of the AssynanStWere thereby become so formid- 
able, that they drew upon themselves the jealousy of all their 
neighbours. Nechao, alarmed at the danger, advanced to the Eu- 
phrates, at the head of a powerfii) anftv, in order to check Iheii 
progr^BS. Josiah, king of Judah, so famous for his uncommon 
piety, observing that he took his route through Judea, resolved to 
oppose his passaBB. With this view, he raised oil the forces of 
his kingdom, and posted himself in the valley of Megiddo (a city 
on this side Jordan, belonging to the tribe of Jdanasseh, and called 
MagdoloB by Herodotus.) Nechao informed him by a herald, that 
hia enterprise was not designed against nim; that he had other ene- 
mies in view; and that he had undertaken this war in the name of 
God, who was with him : that for this reason he advised Josiah not 
to concern himself with this war, for fear lest it otherwise should 
turn to his disadvantage. However, Josiah waa not moved by 
these reasons: he was sensible that the hare march of so powerfiU 
an army through Judea, would entirely ruin it. And besides, ha 
feared that the victor, after the defeat of the Babylonians, would 
fall upon him, and dispossess him of part of his daminlons. He 
therefore marched to engage Nechao ; and was not only over- 
thrown by him, but unfortunately received a wound, of which hs 
died at Jerusalem, whither he had ordered himself to be carried, 
Nechao, animated by this victory, continued hia march, and ad- 

* AHow^Bf fila fCEl (m 125 gfinmfiirlcal p*ct9) to escb iUdlum, the dliftanpo niTI ba 
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vince^ towards the Euphrates. He defeated the Babylonians, 
took C&rchemish, s large city in that country; and securing to 
himself the possessiou of it by a strong gHirison, returned to hia 
own kingdom, after hD.ving been absent from it three months. 

Being informed in his march homeward, that Jehoahaz had 
caused himself to be proclaimed king at Jerasaleni, without finl 
asking his consent, he commanded him to meet him at Riblaij, in 
Syria.* The unhappy prince was no sooner arrived there, than 
he was put in chains hy Nccho's order, and sent prisoner to Egypt, 
where he died. From thence, pursuing his march, he came to Jo- 
rusalem, where he placed Eliakim (caOed by him Jehoiakim,] an- 
other of Joslah's eons, upon the throne, in the room of his brother: 
and imposed an annual tribute on the land, of a hundred talents of 
silver, and one talent of gold.f This being done he r»tiimeii in 
triumph to Egypt. 

Herodot«s,I mentioning thig king's expedition and the victory 
gamed by him al Magdmus} (as he calls it,) says that he after- 
wards took the city Cadytis, which he represents as situated in 
the mountains of Palestine, and equal in e^itent to Sardis. the ca- 
pital at that time not only of Lydia, but of all Asia'Minor; this 
description can suit only Jerusalem, which was situated in the 
manner above described, and was then the only city in those partn 
that could be compared to Sardis. It appears beside from Scrip- 
ture, that Nechao, after his victory, made himself master of this 
capital of Judea; for he was there in person, when he gave Jehoi- 
akim. The very name Cadytis, which in Hebrew signifies the 
Holy, clearly denotes the city of Jerusalem, as is proved by the 
learned Dean Prideaux.|| 

A, M 3397. Nabopoiassar, itmg of Babylon, observing that, 
Am. J. c, 807. since the taking of CarcliemiBh by Nechao, fll Syria 
and Palestine had shaken o3' their allegiance to him ; and that hie 
years and infirmities would not permit him to march against the 
rebels in person, he therefore associated his son Nabuchodonosor, 
or Nebuchadnezzar, with him in the empire, and sent him at the 
head of an army into those countries. This young prince vanquished 
the army of Nechao near the river Euphrates, recovered Car- 
's Kinmi, iitU. 33— 3S. aChion. nivl. I.J, t. 

1 1'be Hiibrnv •liver IBlonl, >ccarillnt In Dr. CumlwrlBiid, li equlolent ID 3S3t. ))* 
lOKHllivlOatileiiii, EntlifliiDnrieriqaka 3S,3S0J. 7: M. 
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la ihai anlnmon, by ireani or hta temple, had niite Jeniialrin the 
noi^lp in an iarael, li waa dlailngtiiabM fiomUie rent of IheclUea 

ly ell;. It bore this Uila upon tho coins, and ilie stiekf'l w« InicrtW 
la, f. r, Jpiusilein Ule holy- Al leilf Ih Jeraaalem, fin bievll!''! i*ll«, 
jnlyKcdmha reserved. TheSyiloc IkIi,^ ilie )»-m.«ilinslaiiio«f,lo 

•u giving il a Greek lermlnatdgn, it vaa wrii KhIutk, or CadytW. 
•<« «/ Of OU nil J«Vii TWUmaC. VOL L part t p. eo ei. Btd. eUti 
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bemtsh, and redaeed the revolted provincea to their alle|puice, ma 
Jeremiah* had foretold. Thus he dispossessed the Egyptians of 
■11 that belonged to theniif from the little rivert of Egypt} to the 
Eophrates, which compreheoded all Syria and Palestine. 

Nechao djin^ after he had reigocd sixteen years, lefl the king- 
dom to his SOD. 

A- M MM. PsAMHis. HiBretgnwa9biitorsixyearsduration:Q 
Ani-J.c. 800. and history hae left UB nothing memorable concerning 
t)im, except that he made an expedition into Ethiopia. 

It wBB to this prince that the Eleons sent a splendid embassy, 
afUr having instituted the Olympic games. They had cEtabliahed 
ail the regulations, and arranged every circumstance relating to 
them, witTi such care, that, in their opinion, nothing seemed want- 
ing to their perfection, and envy itself could not find any fault with 
them. However, they did not desire so much to have the opinion, 
as to gun the approbation, of the Egyptians,!! who were looked 
upon a£the wisest and most judicious people in the world. Accord- 
ingly, the king assembled the sages ofhia nation. After every thing 
had been heard wfaicb could be said in favour of this inslitutloo, 
the Eleans were asked, whether citizens and foreigners were ad- 
mitted indifi'erently to these games; to which answer wsa made, 
thai they were open to every one. To this the Egyptians replied, 
that the rules of justice would have been more strictly observed, 
had foreigners only been admitted to these combats; because it 
wa« very difficult for the judges, in their award of the victory and 
the priie, not to be prejinhced in favour of their fellow -citizens. 
A.M. 3410. Apaibb. In Scripture** he is colled Pharaob- 

AntJ.c.SM. Hophra. He succeeded his father pBanuDis, and 
reigned tweoty-five years. 

During the first year of his reign,ft ha was aa fortunate as any 
ofhia predecessors. He turned his arms against the island of Cy- 
prus; he besieged the city of Sidon by sea and land; took it, and 
made himself master of aU Phtenicia and Palestine. 

So rapid a success elated his heart to a prodigious degree, and, 
u Herodotus informs us, swelled him with so much pride and infa- 
tuation, that he boasted, it was not in the power of the cods them- 
•elves to dethrone hun ; so great was the idea he hatT formed to 
himself of the firm establishmenit of his own power. It was with 
a view to these arrogant notions, that Ezekiel put the vain and im- 
pious words following into hia mouth ; My river U m ine oicn, atxd 
Ikai>emadeitformytel/.\i But the true God proved to him after- 

t ThU llme'ilver of Eeypl, in oflaii mPiillonnl in Surlpiuif, »» llw boundsry of Fa- 
d«rt iluu hivheiwliiuiiw- >«(■ naJnnt wd> ii.Kie..tl!f ih'fcoii.iiH.ii fciumlBty '^bnj^ 
Softr ih* \aM w.iili ha'l l»c< pimiLir^d In ihe (mfi llr of Abntuni, and tItUtAr' 
'''rSf^'^:^\''"'^'\\it.'''^l.'i\c.i-i. "r'c. IW. "Jh.iUvW 

ti iiunij, 1 II, t. lai. DmU l . [1 b* ;; Fj-* iiii- 1. 1 
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warda, that he hod a ouster, aiill that he Was a mare man; and lis 
bad threatened him loag before, bj his prophets, with all the cala- 
mities he was resolved to btii^ upon hun, in order to punish bim 

for hia pride. 

Shortly after Hophn had ascended the throne, Zedekiah king 
of Judab Beat an embaasy,* and concluded an alliance with him ; 
and the year following, breaJuag the oath of fidelity which be had 
taken to the kin? of Babylon, he rebelled openly against him. 

Notwithstanding God had go often forbidden hia people to have 
recourse to the Egyptians, or to put any confidence in that people ; 
not withstanding the repeated calamities which had ensued upon 
the various attempts which they had made to procure oaaistance 
from them ; they still thought this nation their moat sure r£fui[e in 
danger, and accordingly could not forbear applying to it- Thia 
they had already done in the reign of the holy kuig Hezekiah ; 
vhich gave occasion to Uod's mesaage to bis people, b; the mouth 
of his prophet Isaiah :\ iVoetothttn thatgodoanio Egypt for Kelp, 
and ttay on horiei arid tnut in ckarioU, becaute they are many t 
frwl they look Twt mdo the Holy one of Itraei, neUker Meek At 
Zjird. The Egyplimta are men, and not God; and Iheir horiet 
Jteik, not ipirit : when the Lord thall itrtich ovl kit hand, both 
he that helpelh tluUl Jail, onJ he thai it holpea thall fall douM, 
and they ihall fail together. But Deither the prophet nor the 
king was heard ; and nothing but the most fiital experience could 
open their eyes, and make them see evidently the truth ofGod'a 
tbreatenings. 

The Jews behaved in the very same manner on this occasion. 
Zedekiah, notwithstanding all the remonstrancea of Jeretnish to 
the contrary, resolved to conclude on alliance with the Ezyptiait 
monarch: who.pufied up with the success of iiia arms, and confi- 
dent tint nothing could resist hia power, declared himself the pro- 
tector of Israel, and promised to deUver it from the tyranny of Ne- 
buchodonoBor. But God,otfended that a mortal had dared to in 
tmde himself into his place, thus declared himself to another pro- 
phet : Son of man, tet thy face againil rkaraoh king of Egypt, 
and propkeiy agaimt him, andagaintt all Egypt. Speak and eay, 
Thru laiih the Lord God ; Behold, I am against thee. Pharaoh king 
of Egypt, the great dragon that lieth in the midttaf hit riverr, 
tehich hath laid, my river it mine oten, and I have made it for my- 
telf. But I ibUI put hooki in thyjawt.X &c. God, aflcr compai- 
ing him to a reed, which breatcs under the man who leans upon it, 
and wounds hia hand, adds. Behold, I teiil bring a tworii ttpi/tilhet, 
and cut off man and beatt out of thee: the land of Egypt thall be 
detolate, and they thall knoa that 1 am the Lord ; becaute he hath 
taid. The river it mine, and I have made it.t The same prophet 
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In several snceeeding ch«ptera,* contimm to rorctell the calami- 
ties with whicli Egypt waa ^ing- to be overwhelmed. 

ZedekiaJi was far from giving credit to these predictions. When 
be heard of the approacli nf t)ic Egyptian army, and saw Nabii- 
ehodonosor ^aise the eiege of Jcnisaiem, he &ncicd Ihat his deli- 
verance waa completed, and anticipated a. triumph. Ilia joy. how- 
ever, was but of short duration ; for the Egj'ptiana Hceing the Chal- 
deans advancing, did not dare to encounter so numerous and well- 

A.4I. 34IS. disciplined anarnijr. They thcreforcmarched back into 
AutJ. c.saj. their own coimtry, and left t lie unfortu note Zedekiah 
exposed to all the dangers of a warf in which they themselves had 
involved him. Nobuchodonoso^ again eat dowD before Jerusalem; 
took and burnt it, aa Jeremiah hodprophesied. 

A, M.S430. Many years after,! ^'"^ ehastisements with which 
Am, J. C. 574. God had threatened ApricsfPharaoh-Hophra) began 
to fall upon him. For the Cyronians, a Greek colony, which had 
settled in Africa, between Libya and Egypt, having seited upon 
and divided ainong themselves a great part of the country belong- 
in? tu the Libyans, forced these nations, who were thus digpoEsess- 
ciTby violence, to throw themselves into the arms of this prince, 
and implore his protection- Immediately Apries sent a mighty 
army into Libya, to oppose the Cyrcnians; but this army being de- 
feated and almost cut to pieces, the Egyptians iinngined tjiat Apries 
had sent it into Libya, only to get it destroyed; mid by thaCmeansto 
attain the power of governing his subjects without elicck or con- 
trol. This retlcetion prompted the Egyptians to shake off the yoke 
of a prince whom they now considered as their enemy. But Apries, 
hearing of the rebellion, dispatched Amasis, one oi' his officers, to 
suppress it, and force the rebels to return to their allowance. But 
tlic moment Amasis began to address them, they placed a helmet 
upon his head, in token of the exalted dignity to which they in- 
tended to raise him, and proeliumed him kmg. Amasis having ac- 
cepted the crown, stayed with the mutineers, and conjirmcd thero 
in their rebellion. 

Apries, more exasperated than ever at this news, sent Patarbc- 
' mis, another of his great officers, and one of the principal lords of 
his court, to put Anrnsis under an arrest, and bringliim before him; 
but Patarbeniis not beins able to carry olT Aniasia from the midst 
of the rebel army, by which he was surrounded, waa treated by 
Apries, at his return, in the most ignonihiiuus and inhuman man- 
ner; for his nose and ears were cut off by the command of that 
prince, who never considered, that only his wantof power had pre- 
vented his executing his comnussion. So barbarous an outrage, 
committed upon a person of sucb high distinction, exasperated tlie 
Egyptians so much, that the greatest part of them joined the re- 
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bels, and the inBuirectioii becune geDeraL Apnea wu now forced 
to retire into Upper Egypt, where he eiippocted hinuelf Botoe 
years, dtirjag which Amwis made himself muster of the rest of bia 
dominioua. 

The troubles which thus diiitracted Egypt, &fibrdj;d Nebucho- 
doaosor a favourable opportunity to invade that kingdom; and it 
WW God himself who inspired him with the resolution. Thi« 
prince, who was the instrument of God's wrath (thoughhe did not 
Know himself to be so) against a people whom he was resolved to 
cbostise, had just before taken Tjre, where himself and his army had 
laboured under incredible difficulties. To recompense their toils, 
God abandoned Egypt to their arms. It is wonderful to l>ear the 
Creator himself revealing his designs on this subject. There are 
few passages in Scripture more remarkable than this, or which 
give a clearer idea of the supreme authority which God exercises 
over all the princes and kingdoms of the earth : Son of man (says 
the Almighty to his prophet Ezekiel,*) J^'^vehadnexzar, king of 
Babylon, eauted kia army to itrct a great lerjike agaiiut Tyrut ■ 
every hendwai made bald, and enery ihoulder iBOa peeted :\ yet had 
he no wagu, nor hia army, for (Ae aeraic'e he had served against U.t 
Therefore ikiu taith the Lord Oad .- Behold, I will give the land of 
Egypt unto ■Nebuchadruizar, king of Babylon, and heehalltakeher 
multitude, and take her spoil, and take Iter prey, and it shall be the 
aagtsfor his army. I have given him the land of Egypt for his /a- 
boar,ii!hereuiith he temed against it, because they mroughl for me, 
taith the Lord Ood. Says another prophet :( He shall array him- 



with booty, and thus cover his own shoulders, and those of his fold, 
with all the spoils of Egypt. Noble expressions '. which show the 
ease with which all the power and riches of a kingdom are carried 
away, when God appoints the revolution; and sliifts, like a gar- 
ment, to a now owner, who has no more to do but to take it, and 
clothe himself with it. 



kingdom, marched thitlier at the head of his army. He subdued 
Egypt from Migdol, or Magdol, « townon the frontiersof theking- 

• Chip. nil. is-ai. 

t Tba baUhieH of ihe beadi of ibe Bibylnnling woi owing la (he pnsHiB of Uieli 
AeliQeu i and ibftir ^aettd sJvniiiefs to (fMir carrying boBltet* of earUi and large pl«cc« 
>r amber, Io)a<ii Tyn 10 Ihecomlnent. Baldnot wu luelfa badge ofiJaviuy; and 
Joined Ui Ilia >etJtd tkauUert, itawt thai Ihe conqueror's aimy ruiisined even ih* 
nioil aeriUe bdnun In tkla nismoraUe ilege. 

{ ForUitlHiteriiDdomaiHlhigof ildi pataiup. we an id know thai NsbuclHKloniHKic 

on >Ji)p-bnard, and reitiEd InlooUitrlElaiidB. SoibalwIienNabuchoitun^iaiH UKik the 
city, he rouqd RoihUig u r«A»wB«f Lhe uijl whlcb be bad uodurgoDe In Ibii eiego. 
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Ami, « - , , 

Elhiopis. He made e ... _. . . _, __, , 

killed a great number of the inbabitnnte, and made such dteadfu] 
havoc in the country, that the damage couid not be repaired in 
ditty years. Nabuchodonosor, ha?ing Toailed his army with Bpi>i Is, 
•fid conquered the whole kingtiom, came to an accoiumodatiuii 
with Amasia; and leavinir him as hig viceroy theie, returned to 
Babylon. 

Apries (Pharaoh-Hophra) now leaving the place where he iiad 
concealed himeelf, advanced towaids the sea-coast (probibly oo 
the Nde of Libya ;*) and hiring an army of Catians, lonianB, and 
other foreigners, he marched against Amaeis, to whom he gav« 
battle near Memphis ; but being overcome, Apries was taken pri- 
•oner, carried to the city of iSois, and there strangled in his own 
palace. 

The Almighty had given, by the mouth of his prophets, an aato 
niehing relation of the several circumstances of this mighty event 
It was He who had broken the power of Apries, which was once ao 
foimidable ; and put the sward into the hand of Nabuchodonosor, 
in.order that he might chastise and humble that haughty princo 
/nn, said he,f agmmt Pkaraok kin^ of Egypt, and mill break hit 
ann*, ickich were ttrong, 6u( now are broken ; and I will cause tht 
tword to fall ovt of hit hand. — JBtrf / aitt-ilrenglhen Ike armi of 
the king of Bjhylon, and put my nearxi into hit hand. { And 
Ihey ihall know that I am the Lord, 

He enumerates the towns which were to fall a prey to the vie 
tors : IIPathroB, Zoan, No, (called in the Vulgate Alexandria,) Sin, 
Aven, Plbeseth, &.c.^ 



He takes notice particularly of the unhappy end of the kins, 
who was to be dehvered up to his enemies. Tkut'iaith the Lord 
Behold, I will give Pharaoh-Hophra, the kittg of Egypt, i. 



hand of hit enemiw, and into the hand of them that leek hi* /i/i.** 

Lastly he declares, that during forty years the Egyptians ehall 
be oppressed with every species of calamity, and bo reduced to su 
deplorable a state. That there thall be no more a prince of the land 
of Egypt.\'f The event verified this prophecy, which was gradually 
accomplished. Soon after the cxmration of these forty years,' 
Egypt was made a province of the Persian empire, to which iti 
kings, though natives of the country, were tributary ; and thus the 
accomplishment of the prediction began. It was completely flilGU 
ed on the death of Nectanebus. the last king of Egyptian e:<lra() 
^n. A. M. 3654. Since that time Egypt has coustaotly been 
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gorened by fareignen. For since the lum of the Penum mo 
DMchy, it has been subject succeEBively to the Macedonians, t ha 
Romvu, tbe Suacens, the Munelukea, and laslly to the' Turks, 
who poasesB it to thia day. 

God WBi not less punctual in the occompKebment of his propbe- 
nei, vilb regard to such of his own people as had retired, con- 
trary to his piohibtion, into Egypt, afler the taking of Jeruaalem, 
and had forced Jeremiah along- with them.* The matant tbey bad 
reached Bxypt. and were arrived at Tahpanhes (or Tanis.) the pro 
phet, afterTjavioe bid in their presence (by God's command) stonea . 
la a grotto, tvhicb waa near tJie king's palace, declared to them, 
i'hal Nabucbodonosor should soon arrive in Egypt, and that God 
would establish his throne in that very place ; that this prince 
would lay waste the whole kiugdoti, and carry fire and sword into 
all places ; that themselves slioiild liill into the band of these cruel 
eneniiei, when one part of them would be maaaacred, and the rest 
led captive to Babylon ; that only a very email number should 
escape the common desolation, and be at last rcGtured to tLeit 
country. All these prophecies bad tbeir accomplishment in the ap, 
pointed time. 

A.M.MU Amaiii. Ailer the death of Apries, Amasis be- 

Aiit J. c. xa. came peaceable possessor of Egypt, and reigTied ovei 
it forty years. He was, according to Plato,fBnalive of the city of 
Sais. 

As he was but of mean ertractionj he met with no respect in 
the beginning of bis reign, but was only contemned by his subjects : 
he was not insensible of this ; but uevertbclcss thought ithiG interest 
to subdue their tempers by management and address, and win their 
affections by gentleness aud reason. He had a golden cistern, in 
which himseli ajld those persons who wore admitted to his table, 
used to wash their feet : he melted it down, and had it cost into % 
•tatue, and then exposed the new god to public worship. The peo- 
ple hasted in crowds to pay their adoration to the statue. The 
king bavin? assembled tbe people, informed them of the vile usee 
to which this statue had once been put, which nevertheless was 
now the object of their religious prostrations : tbe application waa 
easy, and had tbe desired success ; the people thenceforward paid 
the king all the respect that is due to majesty. 

He always used to devote the whole morning to public busineGH,} 
to receive petitions, give audience, pronounce sentence, and hold 
his councils ; the rest of the day was given to pleasure : and 
as Amasis, in hours of diversion, was extremely gay, and seemod 
to carry his mirth beyond due bounds, his courtiers took the liber- 
ty to represent to him the unsuitableneEs of such a behaviour ; 
when he answered, that it was as impossibl'? for the mind to be 
always serious and intent upon business, as for a bow to continue 
always bent. 

• Jsntn. iIU, (Hr. t In Tim. I Hncd. L U. (.171. ( I4.LM a.1& 
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It was tine king who obliged the inhabitanta of every town to 
enter their names in a book, kept by the magiEtrate for tliat par- 
pose, with their profession, and manner of living. Solon uw^ted ' 
this cut^m among his laws. 

He built many magnificent temples, especially at Sou, the place 
of hid birth. Herodotus admired especially a chapel there, fiinoed 
of one single atcme, which waa twenty-one cubits* in front, four- 
teen in depth, and eight iu height; its dimensions within were not 
quite BO large \ it liad been brought from Elephantins, and two 
thousand men bad employed tbiee years in conveying it along tho 
Nile. 

Amasis had a great esteem for the Greeks. He granted them 
large privileges, and permitted such of them as were deairous of 
settling ill Egypt, to hve in the city of Naucratis, so fcrnous for its 
harbour. When the rebuilding of the temple of Delphi, whicb 
had been burnt, was debated on, and the expense was computed at 
ttiree hundred talents.f Amasis furnished the Delphians with a 
very considerable sum townrds discharging their quota, which waa 
the fourth port of the whole charge. 

He made an alliance with the Cyrenians, and married a wift 
from among them. 

He is the oiJy king of Egjrpt who conquered the island of Cy- 
prus, and made it tributary. 

Under his reign Hythniroraa came into Egypt, being recnm- 
mended to that monarch by the famous Poly crates, tyrant of Sa- 
~3B, who had contracted b frioirfehip with Amaeis, and will be 



priests in whatever was most abstruse and important in their reh- 
gion. It was hare he imbibed his'doctrine of the IdetenipsychoEis, 
or transmigrotiort of souls. 

In the expedition in which Cyrus conquered bo great a part of 
the world, Epypt doubtless was subdued, like the rest of the pt)- 
vincea; and Xenophon positively declares this in the beginning of 
his Cyropiedia, or Institution of- that prince.) Probably, after 
tiial the forty yeara ofMesOTatJon, which had been foretold by the 
prophet, were expired, EgjTit beginning giBdua!!^ to regain 
strength, Amasis shook oS the yoke, and recovered his liberty. 

Accordingly, we find, that one' of the first cares of Cambysea, 
tho son of Cyrus, after he had ascended the throne, was to carry 
his arms into Egypt. On hie arrival there, Amasis waa just dead 
and succeeded by his son Psammenitus. 

A.M. MT9. PsAMME.-siTus. Cambyscs, after having gained a 
Am. J c.SM. battle, pursued the enemy to Memphis; besieged 
the city, andsoon took it; however, be treated the king with 
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eleiMncjigmitad him hii life, and usi^ed him an honoarable pen- 
■iOD ; bat beic^ informed tiiat he was secretl; concerHn^ measure* 
to reascend his tbroDe, he put him to death. PaamnenituG reign- 
ed but six months ; all Egypt submitted immediately to the victor. 
The particulnra of this history will be related more at large, when 
I come to that of Catobj^es. 

Here ends the succession of the Egyptian kings. From this 
ffir& the history of this nation, as was before observed, will be 
blended with that of the Persians and Greelts, till the death of 
Alexander. At that period, k new monarchy will arise in Efrypt 
founded by Ptolemy the son of Lagus, which will CDntiaue to CIco 
patra, that is, for about three hundred years. I shall treat eact 
of these aubjects, in the aeveral periods to wliich they belong. 
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TaECarthsgiiiiuiBWeFe indebted to the Tynans, not onlffor their 
origin, but for Ihcir manners, iongunga, cualomB, lawa, religion, and 
theirgrcat application to commerce, as will appear Troni every part of 
the sequel. They spoke the same language with the Tyrians, and 
these the same with the Cannanites and IsraBlites; that is, the He- 
brew tongue,or at least a language, which WHS entirely derived from 
it. Their naince had commonly Bome particular meaning; Thus^onno 
signified graciout, bovntiful; Dido, amiable, or well-beloved ; Sopho> 
njeht.,tmewhokeepifailliJ'nUyh£rkutband'aiecreli.* Fromaspiritof 
religion, they likewise joined the name of Ood to their own, conform- 
ably to the genius of the Hebrews- Hannibal, which answers Ut 
HaiiBiiias, Gignihea Baai [or the Lord] has been g-roctoiu to vie. 
Aadrubal, answering to Azarias, implies, the Lord will be oiir luc- 
roar. It ifl the same with other names, Adherbal, Maharbal, 
Jlastftnaba], &c. The word Poani, from which Punic is derived, 
is the same with Phceni, or Phceninans, because they came origin- 
ally from Phtenicia. lo the Paaiulua of Plautus is a aceno writt«l 
in the Punic tongue, which has very much exercised the )earQed.| 
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Bat the itrict union which ilwiys subsisted betweea the Phte- 
niciana tad Carthaginians, ie still more remsrksble. When Cam- 
byves had reaulveil to make war upon cbe latter, the Pho^niciajis, 
who formed Ihe chief strength of iiid fleet, told him plainly, that 
they could not serve him against their countrymen;'' and tliia de- 
claration obliged that prince to lay aside his design. The Cat- 
thaginians, on their side, tvere never fbrgettiJ of the country from 
whence they came, anil to which they owed tiieir origin. They 
sent regularly every year to Tyre,t a ship freighted wiOi presents, 
as a quit-rent, or aclinuwiedgment, paid to their ancient country ; 
and an annual sacritice was offered to the tutelar gods of Tyre bj 
the Carthagmians, who considered them ae their protectors like- 
wise. They never failed to send thither the Urst-fruits of their 
revenues ; nur the title of the spoils taken from their enemies, as 
offerings to Herculee, one of the principal gods of Tyre and Car- 
tilage. The Tjrians, to secure from Alexander (who was then 
besieging tbeir city) what they valued above all things, I mean 
their wives and children, sent them to Carthagy ; where, though 
at a time when the inhabitants of the latter were involved ui n 
furious war, they were received and entertained with such a kind- 
ness and generosity as might be eicpected from the most tender and 
opulent parents. Such uninterrupted testimonies of a warm and 
Bincere gratitude, do a nation more honour, than the greatest con 
quest* and the must glorious victoriea. 



It appears from several passages of the history of Carthage, 
that its generals looked upon it as an indispensable' duty, to be?in 
and end all their enterprises with the worship of tlie ^ods. Ha- 
tiiilcar,! father of the great Hannibal, before be entered Spain in a 
hostile manner, offered una sacritice to the gods; and his son, 
treading in his steps, before he Igfl SpQ.in, and marched against 
Rome, went as far as Cadiz in order to pay the vows which he had 
mado to Hercules, and to offer up new oukb, in case that god 
aliould be propitious to him. Afler the battle of Cannie,^ when 
he acquainted the Carthaginians with the Joyful news, he recom- 
mended to them, above all things, the oflerins up a solemn thanks- 
giving to the immortal gods, tor the several victories he had ob- 
tained. Pro hi/ lanlls Uitqae oicloriu verata aie grata liiit im- 
mortalibut agi Aa6eriyue. 

Neither did individuals alone pride themselves upon displaying, 
on «veiy occasion, this religious care to honour the deity ; but il 
evidently was the genius and disposition of the whole nation. 

Polybmsj] has transmitted to ua a treaty of peace concluded be- 
tween PhUip, son of Demetrins, king of Hacedon, tuiil the Gutha- 
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rtne, in which the great respect and veneration of the latter fiw 
dsity, and their inherent pereuaBion that the goda engage in, 
and preside over, human al&irs, and particularly uvei the eulemn 
treaties made in their name and preBence, are strongly displayed. 
Mention is therein made of five orsix different on'era of deities; and 
this enumeration appears very extraordinary in a public inKtrooient, 
such as a treaty of peace concluded between two nations. 1 will 
here present my reader with the very words of the historian, as it 
will give some idea of the Carthaginian theology, Thit treaty 
vuu cimcU-detl in the presence of J-upUer, Juno, and Jipoll<i i inUu 
pretence of tlie denion,tr genita,{iiiixtitt)of the Carthaginiaru, of 
Herculetand hlava : in lAe pretence of Jllari, TrUon,and^eptiate; 
in the pretence if ail Vte confederaie godt of IheCitrihaginiam ; and 
of the tun, lAe moon, and lite earth ; in the pretence ^ the rivert, 
■meadt, and walert ; in the pTeience of all Ihote goda who poaeti Car- 
thage. What should we now say to an mstroment of this kind, in 
which the tutelar angels and saints of a kingdom should be intio- 
duced ? 

The Carthaginians had two deities to whom they paid a more 
particular worship, and who deserve to have some mention made 
of them in tills place. 

The first was the goddess Cceleslis, called likewise Urania, the 
same witli the Moon, who was invoked in great calamities, and 
particularly in droughts, in order to obtain rain ; That very virgin 
Ctelestisisays Tertullian,* the promiserof rain, lata ipta Virgo Cce- 
leitii pluciarumpollidlatri^!. Tertullian, speaking of this goddesa 
end of ^sculapius, makes the heatltens of that ege a challenge, 
which ia bold indeed, but at the same time very glorious to the 
cause of Christianity ; declaring, that any Christian who may first 
come, shall oblige these false gods to confess publicly, that they 
ere but devils; and consenting that this Christian shall be immedi- 
ately killed, if he does not extort such a confesEion from the mouth 
of Ihese gods. Airi te dmmones eonfettifverint Chritliatit mcniiri 
non audentcs, ibidem iltiui Chriitiani procacistimi tanguincm fun- 
dite, St. Austin likewise makes frequent mention of this deity. 
What ii noio, says he,t becutne of Cateitis, tchoie empire viai once to 
great in Carthage? This was doubtless the same deity, whom Je- 
temiaht calls the ijuecn of heaven: and who was held in so much 
reverence by the Jewish women, tlwt they addressed their vows, 
burnt incense, poured out drink-offerings, and made cokes for her 
with their own hands, utfaciaal placental reginix cmli ; and from 
whom they boasted their having received all mRnner of blcsKingB, 
whilst they regularly paid her this worship; whereas, since they 
bad tailed in it. they had been oppressed with misfortunes gf evoi^ 
kind. 

The second deity particularly adored by the Carthagmians, and 
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in whose htmour faniDan aaciificee were offered, was Saturn, known 

in Scripture by the nimc of Moloch ; and this worsliip had pnsaed 
from Tyre to Carthage. Pliilo quotes a passage from Saiichonia- 
ttion, which shows that the kings of .Tyre, in sreat dangers, used 
to sacrifice their sons to appease the anser of tne gods ; and that 
one of them, by this action, procured himself divine I lonoiirs, and 
was worshipped as a god, under the name of the pluiet Saturn i 
to this doubtless wiis owing the table of Saturn's devouring his 
own children. Private persona, when they were desirous of avert- 
ing any great cakmity,took the same method ; and, in imitation of 
theirprinces.wereso very superstitious, that such as had no children, 
purchased those of the poor, in order that they might not be depriv- 
ed of the merit of such a sacriSce. This custom prevailed long 
among the Phceniciane and Canaanites, from whom the IsmelJIes 
borroived it, though forbidden expressly by Heaven. Al first, 
these children were inhumanly burnt, either in a fiery furnace, 
like tbose in the vaJley of Hinnom, so often mentioned in Scn[>- 
ture ; or enclosed in a flaming statue of Saturn. The cries of 
these unhappy victims were drowned by the uninterrupted noise (•P 
drums andtrunipets.* Mothersf made it a merit,and apart nf 
their religion, to view this barbarous spectacle with dry eyes, and 
without so much aa a groan; and if a tear or a sigh stole from 
them, the sacrilice was less acceptable to the deity, and all the et- 
fects of it were entirely lost. Tiiis strength of mind,J or rath« 
eavage barbarity, was carried to such excess, that even mothers 
would endeavour, with embraces and kisses, to hush the cries of 
their children ; leal, had the victim been otfered with an uubecum- 
ing grace, and in the midst of tears, it should be displeasing to the 
god : BliinilUiis cl oscudi comprimebaiU ■Bugilitnt, ne Jlebilii hoatia 
immolaretur.il They afterwards contented themselves with mak- 
mg their children pass through the Are, as appears from several 
passages of Scripture; in which they fre(|uently perished. 

II Tha Carthaginians retained the bar))arous custom of offering 
human sacrifices to their gods, till the tuin of their city :T an ac 

( n«jinrTMiiJi.^ilTirgiTl>.mTt(»«jiyTl(««T>c,Jte. The cruel Biid plU- 
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tion which ought to hare been csUed a McrSege nth«T than a ta> 

crifice. Sacritegium verivt gtiam lacmm. It waa Buspended onlj 
for some years, from the fear they were under of drawing upon 
themselvea the indignation of Darius I. king of Pereia, who for- 
bade them the offering up of human sBcriticeB, and the eating tha 
flesh of dogs:" but they soon resumed this horrid prac?tice; aince, 
in the reign of Xeraea, the successor to Dsrtns, Ge[un, the ly 
rant of Syracuse, having gained a consiJerable victory over tae 
Carthaginiana in Sicily, among other conditions of peace which 
he enjoined them, inserted this article ; viz. Thai no mart himum 
tacrificci thould be offered to Saturn. And, doubtless, the prac- 
tice of the Carthaguisna, on this very occasion, made Geton 
nse this precaution. For during the whole engagemcntf, which 
lasted from mumitig till night, Hamilcar, the son of Hanno their 
general, was perpetually onering up to the gods eacriJicca of living 
men, who were thrown in great numbers on a flaming pile i and 
seeing his troops routed and put to flight, he himself rushed into it, io 
order that he might not survive his own disgrace, and to extinguish, 
saysSt. Ambrose, speaking of this action, with bie own blood, this sa- 
crilegious fire, when he found that it had not proved of service to hjm.t 

In timcB of pestilence^ they used to sacrifice a great number of 
children to their gods, unmoved with pity for a tender age, which 
excites compassion in the most cruel enemies; thus seeking a re- 
medy for tlieir evils in guilt itself.and endeavouring to appease the 
gods by the most shocking barbarity. 

DiodoruB|{ relates an instance of Ibis cruelty which strikes the 
reader with horror. At the time that Agathoclos was just going 
to besiege (Carthage, its inhabitants, seelnz the extremity to which 
they were reduced, imputed all their misfortunes to the just anger 
of Saturn, because that, instead of offfering up children nobly bom, 
who were usueJly sacrificed to him, there had been fraudulently 
substituted in their stead the children of slaves and Ibrcignera. To 
atone for this crime, two hundred children of the best tamilies in 
Carthage were sacrificed to Saturn; besides which, upwards of 
three hundred citizens, from a sense of their guilt of this pretended 
crime, voluntarily sacrificed themselves. Diodorus adds, thai there 
waa a brazen statue of Saturn, the hands of which were ttirned 
downward ; so that when a child was laid on them, it dropped im- 
mediately into a hollow, where was a fiery furnace. 
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CantU«,Mri PlnUreh,* be c*Uw] worahipping the god* ? Cut 
we beaaid to entertain an huDaurable idea of them, if we suppose 
that they are pleased with slaughter, thirety of human blood, and 
capable of requiring or accepting- euch offerings.' Religion,! saya 
tbw judicious author, is placed between two rocks, that &rc equally 
dangerous to man, and injurious to the deity, I mean impiety end 
euperstition. The one, from an affection of free-thinking, beheves 
nothing! and the other, from a blind weakness, believes aU things. 
Impiety, to rid itself of a terror which gilla it, denies the vei^ 
existence of the gods : whilst superstition, to calm its fears, capri- 
ciously forges gods, which it makes not only the friends, but pro- 
tectors aiid models, of crimes. Had it not been better, says he 
fiirther,^ for the Carthaginians to have had originally a Critiiis,or 
a Diagoras, who were open and undisguised atheists, for their law- 

E'vers, than to havo established so frantic and weak a religion? 
ould the Typhous and the giants [the avowed enemies of tbe 
gods,) had they gained a victory over them, have established more 
abommable sacrifices^ 

Such were the sentiments which a heathen entertained of thii 
part of the Carthoginianiyorsiiip. One would indeed scarce beUeve 
thatmantcind were capable of such madness and frenzy. Men do not 
generally of themselves entertain ideas bo destructive of all that 
nature considers as most sacred, as to sacrifice, to murder, their 
children with their own hands, and to throw ttiem in cool blood 
into fiery furnaces '. Sentiments eo unnatura] and barbarous, and 
yet adopted by whole nations, and even by the most civilized, by 
the Pb<Bni<^ittas, Carthaginians, Gauls, Scythians, and even th« 
Greeks and Romans, and consecrated by custom during a long se- 
ries of ogee, can have been mspired by him only who was a mur- 
derer from tbe beginning', and who delights in nothing but tbe hu- 
miliation, misery, and perdition, of man. 



The government of Carthage wae founded upon principles of tlie 
nioat consummate wisdom : and it is with reason that Aristotle^ 
ranks this republic in the number of those that were iiad in the 
greatest esteem by the'ancients, and which were Gt to serve os a 
model for others. He grounds his opinion on a reflection, which 
does great honour to Carthage, by remarking, tha.1 from its founda- 
tion to his time (that is, upwards of five hundred years,) no consi- 
derable sedition had disturbed the peace, nor any tyrant oppressed 
the liberty, of that state. Indeed, miked governments, such as 
that of Carthage, where the power was dlviued betwixt the noblei 
and the people, are subject to two inconveniences ; either of de- 
generating into an abuse of fiberty by thesedifionsofthepupulaca, 
* DiiBi[wnii[ikiiie, [1. les— ITl. t I<l*>>i> >> CamUL ;■ I3>. I Oeiufti- 
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■■ freqimtlj hftppened in Atbens, snd in (til the Grecian tejnxh' 
lies; or into the oppreasionof the public liberty by the tyranny of the 
Doblex. as in Athena, Syracuse, Corinth, Thebes, and Rnme itself 
under Sylla and Cs9ar. It is therefore giving C«rthftg-e the high- 
est praise, to obaervo, that it bad fbiind out the art, by the wisdom 
of its laws, and the harmony of the different parts of its government, 
tosh'jn, during bo long a ecrieB of yean, two rocka that are so dan- 
gerous, and an which others so otlen split- 
It were to be wished, that some ancient author had lefl us an 
accurate and regular description of tbe customs and laws of thii 
famous republic. For want of such asaistance, we can ouly give 
our readers a confueed and imperfect idea of thero. by collecting 
the several passages which lie scattered up and down in autliora. 
Christopher Hendrich hasobliced the learned worldin this particu- 
lar 1 and bis work* has been of great service lo me. 

The government of Carthage,} like that of Sparta and Rome* 
united three dilferent authonties, which counterpoised and gave 
mutual assistance to one another. These authoritiea were, that 
of the two supreme magistrates, called Sufietes ;] that of the 
senate ; and that of the people. There afterwards was added the 
tribunal uf One Hundred, which had great credit and influence in 
the republic. 

TkeSufett*. 

The power of the SuS*etes was only annual, and their anthority 
b Carthage answered to that of the consuls, at Rome.} In au- 
thors they are frequently called kings, dictators, consuls, because 
they exercised the functions of ell three. History does not inform 
ne of the manner of their election. They were empowered to as- 
semble the aenate,|| in which they presided, proposed subjects for 
deliberation, and collected the votes i^ and they likewise presided 
in all debates on matters of importance. Their authority was not 
liraited to the citv, nor confined to civil afiiiire: they sometimes had 
the command of the armies. We find, tiiat when their employ- 
ment of Sufietes expired, they were made pretors, which was a 
considerable oflice,smce,besideeconfcning upon them the privilege 
of presiding in some causea, it also empowered them to propose 
end enact new lo vs, and call to account the receivers of the 
public revenues, as appears from what Livy** relates concern- 
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The Sen)J«, composed of persons who were venerable on ac< 
eouni of their age, their cxperieace, their birth, their riches, and 
especialtf their merit, (bnned the council of state; and were, if 
I atay iiaa that expreeeion, the soul of the public deliberations. 
Their niimher is ootexsctly known; it must, however, have been 
very great, since a hundred were selected from it to form a sepa- 
rate assembly, of which 1 shall immediately have occasion to speak. 
In the Senate, all afiaira of consequence were debated, the letters 
Irnni generaJs read, the complaints of provinces heard, ambassa- 
dors admitted to audience, and peace or wal determined, as is seen 
on many occasions. 

When the aentiments and votes were utionimotu,* the senals 
decided supremely, and there lay no appeal from it. When there 
was a division, and the senate could not be brought to an agree- 
ment, the affair was then laid before the people, on whom the power 
of deciding thereby devolved. The reader will easily perceive the 
gKBt wisdom of this regulation ; and how happily it was adapted 
to crush factions, to produce harmonv, and to enforce and corrobo- 
rate good councils: such an EMsembly being extremely jealous of 
its authority, and not eotUy prevailed upon to let it pass into othei 
hands. Of this we have a memorable instance in PoIybiiiB rf — 
When, after the loss of the battle fouffht iii Africa, at the end of 
tie second Punic war, the conditions ot peace offered by the victor 
were read in the senate; HannibeJ. observing that one of the sena- 
tors opposed them, represented in the strongest term^, that as the 
safety of the republic lay at stake, it was of the utmost importance 
(or the senators to be unanimous in their resolutions, to prevent 
such a debate from coming before the people; end he cu.rricd his 
point. This, doubtless, kid the foundation, in the infancy of the 
republic, of the senate's power, and raised its autliority to so great 
a height. And the same author observes,! in another place, that 
whilst thei senate had the adimnistralion of aiToirs, the state was 
governed with great wisdom, and was successful in all its en- 
terprises. 

Tht People. 

It appears from every thing related hitherto, that even n> law as 
Aristotle's time, who gives so beautlfiil a picture, and bestows so 
noble an eulogium on uie aovemmenl of Carthage, the people spon- 
taneously left the care of pubhc affaira. and the chief administra- 
tion of them, to the senate : and tliis it was which made the le 

•AfW-lotiH. t L.».|Lm,TC7. I Polrb-L •).*.«« 
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pttblic K) powetful. But thipga chon^ afterwarda. For th* 

people, growu iiuolent by their wealtli aod coiiqucBta, ajid forget* 
ling Ihat tbey owed these blesEmgs to the pruiient conduct of the 
eeuate, were desirouB of having n shaie in tho govennnent, and 
arrogated to themselves almost the whole power. Prom that pe- 
riod, the public cfiairs were traaeactod wholly by cabals and Ac- 
tions: and this Polybiua assignf as one of the chief causes of tba 
ruin of Ciuthage. 

l%e Tribunal of the Himdrtd. 
■ This was a body composed of a hundred and fbur peTHOtwi 
diougfa often, (br brevity's sake, they are called odI; the Hundred. 
These, according to Anstotle, were the same in Caithage, as th* 
Epbori in Sparta; whence it appears, that they were instituted to 
balance the power of the nobles and senate; but with this diSer- 
ence, that the Bphori were but five in number, and continued in 
office but a year; whereas these were perpetual, and were up- 
A. H. 3809. wards of a hundred. It is believed, that these Cen 
A. Curth. IBT. tuniTiri are the same with the hundred judges men 
tioned by Justin,* who were taken out of the senate, and appoint- 
ed to inquire into the conduct of their generals. The eiorbilant 
power of Mago's fitmily, which, by its engrossing the chief em 
idoyments both of the state and the army, had thereby the sola 
direction and management of ali aAirs, gave occasion to thjl 
establishment. It was intended as a curb to the authority of their 

Gncrals, which, whilst the armies were in the field, waa almost 
undleBB and absolute; but, by this institution, it became subject 
to the laws, by the obligation their generals were under, of giving 
anaccount of their actions before these judges on their return from 
the campaign : Ut hoc tnttu ita in belto imperia cogitarnU, ut daaii 
judicia Ugaque rctpiceratt.f Of these hundred and four judgei, 
five bad a particular jurisdi'-tion superior to that of the rest ; but 
it is not known how long their authority lasted. Thia council of 
five was like the council often in the Venetian senate. A vacancy 
in their number could be filled by none but themselves. They 
also had the power of choosing those who composed the council 
of the hundred. Their authority was very great, and for that ' 
reason none were elected into this office but persons of uncommon 
merit ; and it was not judged proper to annex any salary or ro 
ward to it ; the single motive of the public good, being thought a 
tie sufficient to engage honest men to a conscientious and faithful 
dischargr^ of their duty. Polybius.t in his account of the taking 
of New Carthage by Scipio. distinguishes clearly two orders or 
magistrates established in Old Carthage ; for he says, that among 
the prisoners taken at New Carthage, were two magistrates be- 
longing to the bovly or assembly of old men itit riJc Ttfnri^ :] so 
•L.1ILC1L tJaUlnLiti. t (~ X. >. Bt- adli flmrar. 
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be callB the council of the hundred ; uid fifleen of the BOiute p> 
fN Iuyu>Jtrn.'] Livy* inentions only the tifleen of the Benstonit 
but, in another pliLce, he names the old men; and tella us, th>t 
they formed the most venerable council of the gorenunent, and 
had great BUtholitj ia the senate. -^ CartKagmaua — Omtortt ad 
pactia peltndam miitimt Iriginia tenioTvm principet. Id erat tonc- 
(tiu apud ilUu concitium, maxiuumue ad ipnmt tenaliaa regat- 

Establishmenta, thougli constituted with the greatest wisdom 
and the justcst harmony of parts, degenerate, however iuEensilily, 
into disorder and the most destructive hcentJouiinesi. These 
judges, who by the lawful execution of their power were a terror 
to transgressors, and the great pillars of justice, abusing their al- 
most unlimited authority, became so many petty tyrants. W« 
■hall see this verified in the history of the great Hannibal, who, 
during his pmtorship, afler liis return to Africa, employed all hia 

A. M. aus. influence to reform bo horrid an abuse; and made the ' 
A.C«nh.ea*. authority of these judges, which before was per- 
petual, only ancual, about two hundred years from the first found- 
ing the tribunal of the One Hundred. 

D^ecU in the GoBemmait of Carthage. 

Aristotle, among other reflections made by him on the govern 
ment of Carth^e, remarks two great defects in it, both which, in 
his opinion, are repugnant to the views of a wise lawgiver and tha 
maxims of sound policy. 

The first of these defects was, the investing the same person 
with diiferent employments, which was considered at Carthage 
as a proof of uncommon merit. But Ariatotle thinks this prac- 
tice highty prejudicial to the public welfare. For, says this au- 
thor, a man possessed but of one employment, is much more 
capable of acquitting himself well in the execution of it ; because 
affairs are then examined with greater care, aod sooner dis- 

1 latched. We never see, continues our author, either by sea or 
and, thg same officer commanduig two different bodies, or the 
same pilot steering two ships. Besides, the welfare of the state 
requires that places and preferments should he divided, in order to 
excite an emulaticm among m«i of merit ; whereas the bestowing 
of them on one man, too often dazzles him by so distinguishing a 
preference ; and alwa^ fills others with jealousy, discontent, and 
mnrmors. 
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The «econd defect taken notice of by Aristotle io the ^veni- 
metit of Carthage, was, that in order for a man to attain the first 

r[s,a certain income wse required (besides mortt and noble birth.) 
which means, poverty might exclude persons of the most exalt- 
ed merit, which he considera as a great evil in a government For 
then, says be, as virtue is wholly disregarded, and money is all- 
powerful, because all things are attained by it ; the admiration and 
desire of riches seize and corrupt the whole community. Add to 
this, that when magistrateB and judges are obliged to pay large 
sums for their empkiyments, they eeem to have a right to reim 
burse themselves. 

There is not, I believe, one instance in all antiquity, to show 
■' ' aployments, either in the state or the courts of justice, were 
The expense, therefore, which Aristotle talks of here to 
raise men to preferments in Carthage, must doubtless be under- 
stood of the presents that were given in order to procure the votes 
of the electors; a practice, as Polybius observes, very common at 
Carthage, where no kind of gain was judged a disgrace* It is 
therefore no .wonder, that Aristotle should condemn a practice 
whose consequences, it is very plain, may prove fata) to a govern 

But in case he pretended that the chief employments of a state 
ought to be equally accessible lo the rich and the poor, as he seems 
to insinuate; uis opinion is refuted by the general practice of the 
wisest republics : lor these, without any way demeaning or aspers- 
lag poverty, have tbouffbt that, on tlua occasion, the preference 
ought to be given to ricnes ; because it is to be presumed, that the 
wealthy have received a better education, have nobler sentiments, 
are more out of the reach of corruption, and less liable to commit 
base actions ; and that even the stiite of their affairs makes them 
more affectionate to the government, more disposed to maintain 
peace and order in it, and more interested in suppressing what 
ever may tend to sedition and rebellion. 

Aristotle, in concludbg his reflections on the republic of Car 
Ihage, is much pleased with a custom that prevailed there : viz, , 
of Bending from time to time colonies into different countries; and 
in this manner procuring its citizens commodious settlements. This 
provided for the necessities of the poor, who, equally with the rich, 
are metnbers of the state : and it disburdened Carthage of multi- 
tudes of lazy, indolent people, who were its disgrace, and often 
t roved dangerous to it : it prevented commotions and insurrections, 
y thus removing such persons as commonly occasion them ; and 
who, being ever discontented under their present circumatancei, 
are always ready for innovations and tumults. 
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SECT. IT. TRADE Or CAKTBAO-B, TSE TIKST tODBCE Or IT! WKALTn 

Commerce, itrictif speaking, wbs the occup&tion of Carthagei 
the particular ol^ect of itBiadustry, and its peculiar and predaminant 
characteristic. It Tormed the greatest strength and chief euppoit 
of tliat commonwealth. In a word, we may afflrm, that the p6wer, 
the conquests, the credit, and glory of the Carthamnians, all Bow- 
ed from their commerce. Situated in the centre of the Mediterra- 
nean, and stretching out their arms eastward and westwaid, the 
ententof their commerce took in al) the knownworld, and waited it 
to the coast of Spain, of Mauritania, of Gaul, and beyond the straita 
and pillars of Hercules, They sailed to all countries, m order to huy 
•tacheapratethesuperfluitiesof every nation; which, bythe wantn 
of otbeis, became necessaries ; and these they flotd to them at the 
dearoit rates. From Egypt the Cartha^niana fetched fine flax. 
paper, com, sails, and cables for ships ; nom the coast of the Red 
Bea, spices, frankincense, perfumes, gold, pearls, and precious 
stones , from Tyre and Phmnicia, purple and scarlet, rich stul^, ta- 
pestry, coBtXj furniture, and divers curious and ciquiaite works of 
art : ID a word, they fetched from various countries, all things that 
can supply the necessities, or are capable of contributing to the 
convenience, the funury, and the delights of life. They brought 
back from the western parts of the world, in return for the articlea 
carried thither, iron, tin, load, and copper: by the sale of these va- 
rious comuiodities, they enriched themselves at the expense of all 
nations ; and put them under a hind of contribution, which was so 
much the surer as it was spontaneous. 

In thus becoming the factors and agents of all nations, they had 
made themselves lords of the sea; the band which held the east, the 
west, and south together, and the necessary channel of their com- 
munication : BO that Carthaf e rose to be the common city, and th« 
centre of the trade, of all tnose ifationa which the sea separated 
from one another. 

The moat considerable perBonagea of the city were not ashamed 
of engaging in trade. They applied themselves to it as industrious- 
ly as the meanest citizens ; and their great wealth did not mike 
them leas in love with the diligence, patienc&, and labour, which 
are necessary to augment it. To this they owed their empire of 
the sea, the splendour of their republic ; their beiiig' able to dis- 
pute for the superiority with Rome itself; and their exalted pitch 
of power, wliich forced the Romans to carry on a bloody and doubt- 
ful war, for upwards of forty years, in order to humble and subdue 
this haughty rival. In short, Rome, even when triumphant, 
thought Carthage was not tft be entirely reduced anj[ other way, 
than Dj depriving tliat city of the resources which it might still do. 
rive from its commerce, by which it had so long been enabled to 
raskt the whole strength of that mighty republic 
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However, it ia no wonder that, ss Carthage came in a manner 
out of the greatest school of troJIic in the world, I meon Tyre, eha 
should have been crowned with such rapid and uninterrupted hue 
cees. The very veeselB on which ils founders had been conveyed 
into Africa, were afterwards employed by them in their trade. 
They began lo make Bettlements upon the coasts of Spein, in those 
portfl where they unloaded their goods. The ease with which they 
oad founded these Betllementa, and the conveniences they met 
with, inspired them with the design of coni]uoring those vast re 
gions : and Eorae time after, JVbna Carthago, or New Carth!if[(i. 
gave the Carthag^ians an empire in that country, almost equal to 
that which they enjoyed in Africa. 



DiodoruB* justly remarks, that the gold and eilver mines foirad 
by the Carthaginians in Spain, were an ine:cliaustible fund ot 
wealth, that enabled them to sustain such long wars against the 
Romans. The natives had long been ignorant of these treaaurea 
that lay concealed in the howels of the earth, at least of their use 
and value. The Phceniciane took advantage of tliis ignorance; and, 
by bartering some wares of tittle value for this precious metal, 
they amassed injinite wealth. When the Carthaginians had made 
themselves masters of the country, they dug much deeper into the 
earth than the old inhabitanta of Spam had done, who probably 
were content with what they could collect on the surfcce ; and the 
Romana,whi;n they had dispossessed the Carthaginians of Spoiii, 
profited by their example, and drew an immense revenue from these 
mines of gold and silver. 

The labour employed to come at these mines, and to dig the 
gold and silver outof them, was incredible, f For the veins of these 
metals rarely appeared on the sifrface ; they were to be sought for 
and traced through frightful depths, where very often Hoods of wa 
ter stopped the miners, and seemed to defeat all future pursuits 
But avarice is no less patient in undergoing fatigues, than ingS' 
nious in finding expedi^its. By pumps, which Archimedes had m- 
vented when in Egypt, the Romans afterwards threw up the water 
out of these pits, and quite drained them. Numberless mnltitudes 
of slaves perished in these mines, which were dug to enrich their 
masters, who treated them with the utmost barbarity, forced them 
b)r heavy Btripes to labour, and gave them no respite either day oi 

I'olyhius, as quoted by Strabo,! says, that in his time, upwardi 
of forty thousand men were employed in the mines near J\"ib>o Cor 
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IhagQ! and furniibed the Romnm every daj with tireDty-fivo 
thouaaDd drachmas, or 8951. Ti. 6d.' 

We muat not be surprised to aee the Carthaginians, aoon after 
the greatest defeata, sending frcsfa and uumerouB arniieB again into 
the field i fitting out mighty Heets, and supporting, at a great ex- 
pense, for many years, wars carried on by them in far-distant coun- 
tries. But it must appear surprising to us, that the Romans should 
bn capable of doing the same ; they wbusa revenues were very in- 
considerable belbre those great conquests which subjected to then 
the most powerful nations ; and who had no resources, either from 
trade, to which they were ab«olute strangers, or from gold or sil- 
ver mines, which were very larely found in Italy, m case -thare 
were any ; and the expenses of which must, for that very reason, 
have swallowed up all tbe profit. The Homans, in the frugal and 
simple Ufa they led, in their zeal for the pubUc welfare, and their 
love for their couutry, posaessed funds which were not less ready 
or secure than those of Carthage, but at the same time were (a 
more honourable to their nation. 



Carthage must be considered as a trading, and, at the same tJnw 
a warlike republic. Its genius and the nature of ila government led 
it to trafEc : and it became warhke. first, from the necessity the 
Carthaginians were under of defending themselves against the 
Deigbboiiriug nations, and afterwards trom a desire of extending 
their commerce and empire. This double idea gives us, in my opi- 
nion, the true plan and character of the Carthaginian republic. 
We have already gpuken of its commerce. 

The military power of the Carthagiiiituis consisted in their allian- 
ces with kings : in tributary nations, from which thoy drew both 
men and money ; in some troops raised from among their own cili- 
lens; and in mercenary soldiers purchased of neighbouring states, 
witliout being themselves obliged to levy or exercise them, be- 
cause they were already well disciplined and inured to the fuignea 
of war ; they makm^ choice, in every country, of such troops a* 
had the greatest merit and reputation. They drew from NumitUa 
a light, bold, impetuous, and indefatigable cavalry, which formed 
the principal strength of their armies ; from the Balearic isles, the 
most expert slingere in tbe world ; from Spain, a steady and iiivio- 
cible infantry : from the coasts of Genoa and Gaul, troops of oo- 
linowledged valour i and from Greece iteelf, soldiers St for all tha 
various operations of war, for the field or the garrisons, for bedej^ 
mg or defending cities. 

In this manner the Carthaginians sent out at once poweifiil w- 

' ^'^^^^ °— ■— An AtUe dndnnii, ■Rordlai n Dr. Beni»nl,=.«Ji BatfU 
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nues, coiopoaed of soldierB which were th« flower of aJl the uiaiM 
in the uaiverEe, without depopulating either their fieldi or dtiai 
by new levies ; without suepending their manufacttirei, or diatnrb- 
ing the peaceable artificer; without interrupting their ci 



straments of their grundet 

Iheir own than their money; ana i 

traffic they carried on with ^reign nations. 

If the Carthaginians, in the course of a wur, Buatuoed mdm 
losses, these were but as so many foreign accidents, which only 

Sraied, as it were, over thr oody of the state, but did not make K 
eep wound in tlie bowels or heart of the republic. These loesea 
were speedily repaired, by sums arising out of a flourishing com- 



B from a, perpetual sinew of war, by which the govern- 
ment was continually reinforced with new iuppliei for the p 
chase of mercenary forces, who were ready at the first b 



And from the vaat extent of the coasts which the Carthaginians 
possessed, it was easv for them to levy, in % very tittle time, a suf- 
ficient number of sailors and rowers lor the woriiing of their fieets, 
and to procuic able pilots and experienced captains to conduct 
them. 

But as these parts were fortuitous]/ brought together, they did 
not adhere by any natural, intimate, or neceiiary tie. No commoB 
Bod reciprocal interest united them in such a manner, as to tbcm k 
solid and unalterable body. Not one individual in these mercenary 
armies was sincerely interested in the success of measures, or in 
the prosperity of the state. They did not act with the same zeal, 
nor expose themselves to dangers with equal resolution, for a re- 
public which they considered as fbreien, and which consequently 
was indifferent to them, as they would have done for their naLive 
country, whose happiness constitutes that of the Bevenl members 
who compose it 

In great reverses of fortune, the kinn* in alliance with the Car- 
thaginians might easily be detached Troia their interest, either by 
tliat Jealousy which the grandeur of a more powerful neighbour 
naturally excites ; or by the hopes of reaping greater advantages 
from a new friend ; or by the fear of being involved in the mbfor- 
t ones of an old oily. 

The tributary nations, impatient under the wdght and di^race 
of a yoke which had been forced upon their necks, generally flat- 
tered tliemselves with the hopes of finding one less galling in 
changing their masters ; or, in case servitude was unavoidable, the 
choice was indifferent to them, as will appear from miny initances 
in the course of this iiiatory. 

The mercenary forces, accustomed to maasure their fidelity bj , 
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the ItrftoiMi or continnuice'of th^ pa^, were ever ready, on tbs 
least diBcaiiteDt,or the slightest expectation of a more coDsiderable 
■tipeud, to deeeit to the enemy with whom they had juat before 
fixifht, sod to turn their bxiob Hgainet those who had invited them 
to Iheir asaiBtance. 

Thus the ^randeuT of the CarthsgiDi&ns being suat&ined only by 
these foreign uipports, was shaken to the very foundation when 
they were once l^ea away. And if to this there happened to be 
added an interruption of their commerce (wliich was their sole re- 
Boutce,) arising nom the loas of a. naval engagement, they imagin- 
ed themselves to be on thebriutc of ruin, anS abandoned (he me elves 
to despondency and despair ; as wae evidently seen at the end of 
the first Punic war. 

Aristotle, in the treatise where he shows the advantages and de- 
fects of the ffovemment of Carthage, finds no fault wiUl its keep- 
ing up nonel)ut foreign forces; it is therefore probable, tiat the 
Carthaginians did not &tl mto this practice till a long time after- 
But the rebellions which harassed Carthage in its later years, 
ought to have taught its citizens, that no nuBeries are comparable 
to those of a government which is supported only by Ibreigners ; 
since neither zeal, security, nor obedience, can be expected I'oiii 
them. 

But this was not the case with the republic of Rome. As fun 
Romans had neither trade nor money, they were not able to hire 
forces, in order to push on their conquesta with the same rapidity 
as the Cartha™ianB: but then, as they procured every thing from 
within themaeTveB, and as all the parts of the slate were intimately 
united ; they had surer resources in great misfortunes than the 
Carthaginians. And for this reason they never once thought of 
suing for peace after the battle of Caxms, as the Carthaginians 
had done in a less inufiinent danger. 

The Carthaginians had, besides, a body of troops (which was not 
very nuraerousl levied from among their own citizens; and this 
was a idnd of^ school, in which the flower of their nobility, and 
those whose talents and ambition prompted them to aspire to the 
first dignities, learned the rudiments of the art of war. From 
among these were selected all the general officers, who were put 
at the head of the different bodies of their forces, and had the 
chief command in the armies. Tliia nation was too jealous and 
suspicious to employ foreign generals. But they were not so dis- 
tmstful of their own citizens as Rome and Athene ; for the Car- 
thaginians, at the same time that they invested them with great 
power, did not guard against the abuse they miffht make of it in 
order to oppress their country. The command of armies was 
neither annual, nor limited to any time, as in the two republics 
above mentioned. Many oenerajs held their commiesions for a 
great number of years, either till the *ar or their lives ended; 
though they were still tccoqntable to the commonwealth for their 
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conduct ; uid li&Me to be recalled, whenerer a real fhoh, ■ mis&i^ 
tune, at the Huperior intcrsBt of a cabal, furnished an opportunitjr 
fi)t it. 

BECT. VII. ABTS AMD tCIKNCEI. 

It cannot be said thut the CBfthBginians renounced entirely tba 
glory which rcBults from study and knowledge. The sending of 
MasinissH, eon of a, powerful king,* thither for education, gives ns 
room to believe that Carthage was provided with an excellent 
school The gTeB.t Hannibal.f who, in all respects, was an orna- 
ment to that city, was not unacquainted with polite literature, aa 
will be seen hereafter. Mago,l another very celebrated general, 
did as much honoui to Carthage by his pen as by his victoriee. lie 
wrote twenty-eight vofumes upon husbandry, which the Roman 
senate had in such esteem, that after the taking of Carthage, 
when they presented the African princes with the Ubraries found 
there (another proof that learning was not entirely banished from 
Carthage,] they gave orders to have these books translated ii)(o 
Latin, { though Cato had before written his books on that Hubje<^ 
There is still extant|| a Greek version of a treatise drawn up bj 
Hanno, in the Punic tongue, relating to a voyage he made [bjr 
order of the senate) with a considerable fleet round Africa, for the 
aettlingof difieront colonies in that part of the world. ThisHanoo 
is believed lo be more ancient than that person of the same name, 
who lived in the time of Agathocles. 

ClitomBchus,ir called in the Punic language Aadrubal, was a 

S'Cat philosopher. He succeeded the famous Cameades, whose 
sciple he had been ; and maintained in Athens the honour of the 
Academic sect. Cicero says,** that he was a more sensible man, 
and fonder orstudy,thanthe Carthaginians generally are. He wrote 
jteveral books,'|f in one of which he composed a piece to console the 
unhappy citizens of Carthage, who, by the ruin of their city, wet* 
reduced to slavery. 

I might rank among, or latber place at the head of, the nriten 
who have adorned Anica, the celebrated Terence ; himself singly 
being capable of reflecting infinite honour on his country by uie 
fame of his productions, if, on this account, Garths^, the place of 
bis birth, ought not to he less considered as his country than 
Rome, where he was educated, and acquired that purity of Btyl«. 
that delicacy and elegance, which have gained bim the admiration of 
ail succeeding ages. It issupposedJt that he was carried off when an 
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fgAat, OT kt leoat very young, by tbe NumiditiiB, in their incnmona 
into the CarthsginUm territories, during the war carried on between 
thesBtwonations, fromthe conclusion of the xecond, to the beginning 
of the thin), Punic war. He was sold foraslave toTerentiusLuctt- 
niU, a Koman Senator:> who, afler ^ving him an eiceUeat education, 
gave ium bia liberty, and called hun by his own name, ae was then 
the cut.tom. He was united in a very atrict frieniJBhip with the se- 
cond &oipio ATricauus, and Lielius ; and it was a common report at 
Rome, ihat he had the aswstanceof theae two great men in coraposuir 
his pieces. The poet so far from endeavouring to stifle o report bo af 
vantageouB to him, made a merit of it. On^six ofhiscomediesare 
extant. Someauthors, on tbe authority of Suetonius (tbe writer of 
his hfe,] say, that in his return froro Greece, wbitber be bad made a 

E? ■ ■ ' 

naturally afflict him in a senaible manner : but this incident is not very 
well founded. Be this as it "'^Yt he died in the year of Rome 594, 
under the consulship of Cneius Cornelius DolabeUa and M. Fulvius, 
at tbe age of thirty-five years, and consequently he was bom 
anno 660. 

It must yet be confessed, notwithstanding all we have said, that 
there ever was a great- scarcity of learned men in Caitbage, since 
it hardly furnished three or four writers of reputation in upwards 
of seven hundred years. Although the Carthaginians held a cor- 
respondence with Greece and the most civilized nations, yet tbu 
did not excite them to borrow their learning, as being foreign to 
tbeit views of trade and commerce. Eloquence, poetry, history, 
eeem to have been bttle known among them. A Carthaginian 
philosopher was considered as a sort of prodigy by the -learned. 
Whet then would an astronomer or a geometrician have been 
thought ? I know not in what esteem physic, which is so highly 
usefiO to life, was held at Carthage; or jurisprudence, so necessary 
to society. 

As works of wit were generallif bad in so much disregard, the 
education of yontb must necesaanly have been very imperfect and 
unpoUshed. In Carthage, the study and knowledge of youtb were 
for the moat part confined to writing, arithmetic, book-keepbg, and 
the buying and selling goods ; in a word, to whatever related to 
traffic. But polite learning, history, and philosophy, were in httle 
repute among them. These were m later years even prohibited by 
the laws, which expressly forbade any Carthaginian to learn the 
Greek tongue, lest it might qualify tnem tbr carrying on a dan- 
gerous correepondence wiDi the enemy, either by letter or word of 
mouth.* 

u. c S. JuKln'aKilbea iIm nuon or'lhli LlH ID 1 [Hnniiible roirapandsncg bt- 
W(Bn™Biuil«ttt, ipow«rfulCuthiL(iBlan|»iidDloiijilii«uwTri«nlofStcllr : lb* 
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Now what coaH I»e expected from such a cast of mind ? Accord- 
Bigiy there was never seen among them that elegance of behamur, 
that ease and complacency of manners, and those sentimenta rf 
virtue, which are generally the IVuita of a hljeral education in all 
civilized nationa. The smalt nmnber of great men which this nation 
haiprodnced, must therefore haveowed their merit to thefelicityof 
dieir genius, to the Bingukrity of their talents, and a long expe- 
rience, without any great assistance from cultivation and instruc- 
tion. Hence it was, tnat the merit of the greatest men of Carthage 
waa aoltied by great failings, low vices, and cruel passions ; and it 
IB rare to meet with any conspicuous virtue among them without 
Bome bleoiiah ; with any virtue of a noh)e, generous, and amiable 
kind, and supported by enlightened and steidy principles, such aa 
ia every where (bund among the Greeks and Romans. The read- 
er will perceive that 1 here sneak only of the heathen virtues, and 
agreeably to the idea which tne Pagans entertained of them. 

1 meet with as few monuments of their skill in arts of a lees no- 
ble and necessary kind, as painting and sculptare. I And, indeed, 
that they had plundered their conquered nations of a great many 
trorke in both these kinds ; but it does not appear tiiat they tbem- 
eelves bad produced many. 

From what has been said, one cannot help concluding, that traf- 
fic was the predominsjit inclination, and the peculiar characterietie 
of the CartnaginianB ; that it formed, in a manner, the basis of the 
state, the soul of the common wealth, and the grand spring which 
gave motion to all their enterprises. The CartTiagininns, m gene- 
ral, were skilful merchants ; employed wholly in trelfic ; excited 
strongly by the desire of gain, and esteeming nothing but riches j 
directing aH their talents, and placing their chief glory in amass- 
ing thera ; though at the same time they scarce knew the purpose 
for which they were, designed, or how to use them in a noble or 
worthy manner. 

■ICT. VIII. THE CBASACTEH, HANNBRS, inn (tVALrTTES, Ot TOt 



In the enumeration of the various qualities which Cicero* a*- 
aigns to different natioiis, as their distinguishing characteristics, he 
declares that of the Carthaginians to be craft, skUl, address, industry, 
conning, aUtiditat ; which doubtless appeared in war, but was still 
more conspicuous in the rest of their conduct ; and this was joined 
to another quality that bears a very near relation to it, and is stUI 
less reputable. Craft and cunning ted naturally to lying, duphcity, 

1ti(iDlaii>.) hmdng inrornKd Uie If rant rtt the wit dnigned gpalnn blm by Iili cdua- 

■' auun volumiu Ur«l Ipd n<s vimoiub, umen nee numero HbpariM, nee robora 
■]aUa,ii«callld1UWPiiouM,fcc. •EdplelusunllftnDFi&e.DiKnnieiiluiiiIkineMiiu 
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•ndbrmeit oTfutfa; and tbeira, bf^cciMtoiniiig the mind insennUy 
to be lew icrupuJous with regard to the choice of the means for 
compusing its designs, prepare it for the haseet frauds and tha 
most perfidious BJitions. This was also one of the characteristic! 
of the Cixtbaginiuu;* audit waa bo notorious, that to signify anj 
remoHeable dulumetty, it was usual to call it, Ptmic /mlh, JiiU* 
Puniea ■' and to denote a knaviik, deceitful di^miUioti, no eixpression 
was thought more proper and emphatical than this, a CarUutginian 
diipoiiiion, Putueum iagenitan. 

An excessive thirst lar amassiiiff wealth, and an inordinate lore 
of gain, generally gave occasion m Carthage to the cammitttng 
base and unjust actions. One single example wUl prove this. Dur- 
ing a truce, granted b; Scipio to the earnest entreaties of th^ Car- 
thaginians, some Roman vessels, being driven by a storm on the 
coasts of Carthage, were seized by order of the senate and people,f 
who could not suffer so tempting a prey to escape them. They 
were resolved to get money, though the manner of aci^iiiring il 
were ever so scandalous. The inhabitants of Carthage, even 
in St. Austin's time (as that Father informs us,] showed, od 
a particular occasion, that they still retained part of this charac- 
teristic.t 

But uiesa were not the only blemishes and faults of the Car- 
thagimaiia.] The^ had something austere and savage in their 
disposition and. semus, a haughty and imperious air, a sort of fero 
city, which, in the first transports of passion, was dead to both Tea- 
Boa and remonstrances, and plunged brutally into the utmost ex- 
cesses of violenca. The people, cowardly and grovelling under 
apprehensions, were proud and cruel in their transports : at the some 
tune that they trembled under their magistrates, they were dread- 
ed in their turn hy their miserable vaaetJa. In this we see the dif- 
ference which education mokes between one nation and another. 
The Athenians, whose city was always considered as the centre of 
learning, were naturallyjealousof their authority, and didicult to 
govern; but still, a fund of good nature and humanity made them 
compassionate the misftirtunea of others, and be indulgent to theer- 
lors of their ways. Cleon one day desired the assembly, in which 
he presided, to break up, because, as he told them, he had a sa- 
erince to oBei, and friends to entertain. The people only laughed 



t UA^itratm ■eDBam neuv. populiu In cdiIc ratibulo Awnere, i 

Ha BuUaiqiw uitttaenir ptcda. Chiihiiimid eii,i|L fce, Us. L xi 

> A DnoiebMik bad prntlMd iIm chiimi of Canhni* lo iimv 
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at the request, uid immediatdj aepKnted. Sncfa &tiil>eity,i^l 
Plutarch, at Cartha^, would have cost a man his life. 

Livy* mEtkee ft like reflection with regard to TerentiuB Vano. That 

Kneral, on hia retum to Rome after tbe battle of Cannae, which 
d been lost by hie ill conduct, was met by pereone of all orders of 
the stiite, at some distance from Rone ; and thanked by theiii, fiw 
his not having despaired of the commonwealth; who, eays the hit- 
torian, bad he beeu a general of the Cajtha^ioDs, must have ex- 
pecCed the most severe punishment : Cto, H Carthagiatntivm due- 
lor fuuiH, tiihU reeutnndum mppiicti /orel. Indeed, a court waa 
eatablished at Carthage, where the generals were obliged to fpva 
an account of their conduct ; and they aJI were made responsible 
for the events of tbe war- III succees was punished there as tt 
crime against the state; and whenever a general lost a battle, h« 
was almost sure, at his return, of ending bis bfe upon a gibbeU 
Such w^s tbe furioue, cruet, and barbarous disposiCioD of the Car 
thaginians, who were always ready to shed the blood of their citi- 
Beus as well aa of foreigners. The unheard-of tortures which Ihey 
made Regulus sufier, are a .manifest proof of this assertion ; and' 
their history will furnish us with euch instances of it, as are not ta 
be read without horror. ' 



'HI CAKTBaQIItlAn. 

Tai interval of time between the foundation of Carth^e and 
its ruin,' include seven hundred years, and may be divided uitit 
two parts. The first, which is much the longest and the leaii 
known (as is ordinary with the beginnings of all states,) extends U> 
the first Punic war, and takes up five hundred and eighty-two 
years. The second, which ends at tbe destruction of Carthage, 
— •'■-IB but a hundred and eighteen years. 



The Fovndalum of Carlliage, and Ui Aggrandixement till the 7Vm« 
of Iht JirH Pvnit War. 

CABTHAOS,in Afnca,was a colony from Tyre, the most renown, 
ed city at that time for commerce m the world. Tyre had U^ 
before transplanted into that country another colony, which 'jiiilt 
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(rUra,* m&de fimous bj the de&th oT the second Cato, wbo Sx thm 
rauon IB generally called Cafo UticeDsis. 

A uthore disegree veij much with regard to the ' sera, of ^e foun- 
dation of Caithage.t It ia a difficult matter, and not very mate- 
rial, to reconcile them ; at least, agreeably to the plan laid down by 
me, it is sufficient to know, within a few years, the time in which 
that city wu built. 

Carthage enisted a little above seven hundred years,! It, was 
destroy eiT under the coesulaCe of Cn. Lentulus, and L. MomnuDH, 
tlie 603d year of Rome, 3869tb of the world, and 145 beibre ChrisL 
The foundation of it may therefore be fined in the year of the 
world 3158, when Joe^ was king of Judah, 06 years before the 
iniiiding of Home, and 846 before our Saviour. 

The foundation of Cartilage is ascribed to Elisa, a Tjrian prin- 
ces, better known by the name of Dido.{ lEhobe.1, kin|r of Ty'^ 
and father of the famous Jeiebel, called in scripture Ethbeal, was 
her great g'randfather. She married her near relation Acerbaa, 
called otherwise Sicliarbas and Sichieus, an extremely rich prince, 
ind Pygroalion, king of Tyre, was her hrother. This prince having 
put Sicnteus to death, in order that he might have an opportunity <^ 
•eizing'his immense weedth, Dido elud^ the cruel avarice of her 
Inother, by withdrawing secretly with all her dead huriiend's trea- 
sures. After having long wandered, she at last landed on the coast 
of the Mediterranean, in the g'ulf where Utica stood, and in the 
rrinntry of Africa, properly ao called, distant almost fifteen milesH 
r-rm Tuni& BO famous at this time for its corsairs; and there settled 
v'ith her few followers, alter having purchased some lands from the 
iilbabilanlH of the countrj'.IF 

Many of the neighbiHiring people, invited by the prospect of 
lucre, repaired thither to sell to these new comers the neceaariea 
nT lifo ; and shortly after incorporated themselves with them. 

• mica 1 C^rllute, niic lllf^fa, sata i J>toiiejiiu ctriitx; lUd fat CmmU 
iMfjrult. *« in*. FomiBR. Mel. I. 07. UticB Bnd Canhnge, bolh faiPDus, and botb 
buill by PluliidBni ; the But renawned by Calo'i file, IliE ISEl by ilB nnn. 

DiiinilaiiDD of Canbip, in xtie rollowing innTiner. He lays, Ihil the town cnntiited 

powa tn h»™ i«li fl™i bu'iit; Merara. buill "ij'ei't. and, in'r^ijKM nf'colhnn. railed 
tbo \ -V Town, or Carthadi! andWu, or tlw citadel. HuiTt laai of all. and probablr 
ta Dido Coitaon, to agree wilb Appiau, was buiJt BUj years belTire the taking of 
'rrny; Mafara. to earreipanri with Euaebius, waa built a hundred nincty-lbur yean 

alx yea II afttr Meflura- 
\ iJv. J^t. I. ii. { luaUn. I. iviii. e. 4 — E. App. da bello Pun. p. I. Blrali. 1. 

T Soma iiilhon lay, that Dido put a trick on 11k nallvn. by dniritii lo pnrcbaa* 
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Tbeae inhabitants, who had been thus gathered from diflbrent 
places, soon grew very nmneroos. The citiiene of Ulit.a. conu- 
dering them as their countrymen, and as descended IVoin the umo 
cominon stock, deputed envoys with very coneiderable preBents, 
and exhorted them to build a city in the place where they had 
Brst settled. The natives of the countiy, fiom the esteem and 
respect frequently shown to strangers, did as much on their part. 
Thus all things conspirine- with Dido's views, she built her city, 
which was charged with the payment of an annual tribute to the 
Africana for the ground it stood upon ; and colled Carlhada.* or 
CarthBg-e, a name that, in the Phteuician and Hebrew tongues 
(which liave a great affinity,] signifies the New City. It is said, 
that when the foundations were dug, a horse's head was found, 
which was thought" a good omen, and a presage of the (iiture war- 
like genius of that people. f 

Tills princess was afterwards courted by larbus, king of Getulia, 
and threatened with a war in ease of refusal. Dido, who bad 
bound herself by an oath not to consent to a second roarriage. 
being incapable of violating the faith she had sworn to Sicbnus, 
desired time for dehberation, ^d for appeasing the manea of her 
finst husband by sacrifice. Having therefore ordered a pile to ba 
raised, she ascended it ; and drawing out a dagger which she had 
concealed under her robe, slabbed herself with it.J 

Virgil has made a great alteration in this history, by aupposing 
that jEneaa, hie hero, was contemporary with Dido, though there 
was an interval of thfee centuries between the one end the other. 
Carthage being built three hundred years after the destruction of 



TbaTnlaai Imdlnt attr ihii iKdr franiHI, 
And dlnlnl Inrb ■ proapennB onan Anna : 
FnB under cartn a cain*r* IwU Ot^ dmr, 
TbelrRrowlli ud ninir* fbctow lo ftrMhow ; 
Thli ai«d ikD tilde RnindrMi, /ono, lan, 
Of ■ Bil truitlU, aoi ■ people bnve.— Crfilni. 



«niliiu toi ten of tlie principiil Canbullniuia, i 



Iirbii, kli^ 



in»ni«ge, ihreaienlne lo docfire wur uaLnn bar ia cue d ■ rcfuui ■. Uw ■mb 
being nrrilil U) deliver llir mauEe of Urbu, lotil b^r (wlUi Pvntc kimaOi.) 

Umttlj- and kit Jfricani: b%l lUt iktri Eoi lu fainUUtf if/liMt£ mg 
fhdan. wto temU ic wiUtur t« f»t M> naUia rlau nd Unirei ftr Uu tmnwum 

■umiifl- niUat miglii tt teiuftial la iJMp cnuilni, Ig wUcM l*t ™w ""<> l^'' (ieMr 

tear* and IVKnoDiBiliHiff, and aiunejcd, IJtal mjU kokU g9 inkert t/ia faU *f Iter eitf 
ftUd her. AI IbB siinnboil of Ihiee bodiIm, ilia aMcnded Ibe ftul pile -, and vJA 
ber lul bnatb ui:d the ifieclntora, llial itaa wae |oln( to bet biuband, u tbey b*d at 
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Trt^. Thii liberty u ve^ excuMble in & poet, who is not tied ta 
ths Mru)n]lous accuracy of an htBtorian; and wc admire, withgrenl 
reason, llie judgment whicti he has ahown in his plan, when, to in- 
terest the Ramans (for whom he wrote) in bis subject, he haa the 
art of iiil roduciog into it the implacable hatred which aubebted be- 
tween Carthage and Rome, and ingeniouslj deduces the originaJ 
ofit front the very remote foundation of those two rival cities. 

Carthafffl, whose beginnings, as we have observed, were very 
weftk (Lt nrst, grew larger bj inswisible degrees, in the country 
where it was founded. But its dominion was not long confined ta 
Africa. This ambitious city extended her conquests mto Europe, 
invaded Sardinis, and made herself mistress of a great pari 
of Sicily and reduced to her subjection almost the whole of 
Spam ; and having sent out powerful colonies into all quarters, 
enjoyed the empire of the seas for more than six hundred years j 
and formed a state which was able to dispute pre-eminence nith 
the gr^test empires of the world, by her wealth, her commerce, 
her numerous armies, her formidable fleets, and, above all, by the 
courage and abiiity of her captains. The dates and circumstances 
of many of these conquests arehttle known. I shall take but a 
transient notice of them, in order to enable my readers to form some 
idea of the countries, which will be often mentioned in the course 
of this history. 

ConqtieiU of the Carthagatiam in Africa. 

The first wars made by the Carthaginians, were to free them- 
selves from the annual tribute which they had engaged to pay the 
Africans, for the territory which had been ceded to them.* This 
conduct does them no honour, as the settlement was granted them 
upon condition of their paying a tribute. One would be apttoima- 
)i_3e, that they were desirous of covering the obscurity of their ori- 
ginal, by abolisliLDg this proof of it. But they were not successful 
uo this occasion. The Africans had justice on their side, and they 
prospered accordingly ; the war being terminated by the payment 
of the tribute. 

The Carthaginians afterwards carried their arms agamst the 
Moors and Numidians, and gained many conquests over both^ 
Being now emlioldened by these happy successes, they shook off 
entirely the tribute which gave them so much uneasiness,} and 
possessed themselves of a great part of Africa. 

About this time there arose a great dispute between Carthage 
andCyrene,onthe subject of their respective limits.t Gyrene waa 
a very powerful city, situated on the Mediterranean, towards tha 
greater Syrtis, and baA been built by Battus, the. Lacedemonian. 

It was agreed on each side, that two young men should set out 
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at the Bsme time, from eitber city; bod Uiat the place of tbeir 
meeting should be the common boundary of both states. The Car- 
thaginisjiH (these were two brothers named Philienil made the most 
haste; and their antaeoniEts pretending that foul play had been 
used, and that the two Brothers had set out before the time appoint- 
ed, refused to stand to the agreement, unlesa the two brothen (to 
remove all auspicion of uoMr dealing) would consent to be burted 
alive in the place where they had met. They acquiesced v.jth 
llie proposal ; and the Cartliaeiniana erected, on the spot, two aU 
tars to their memoriea, and paid them divine faonoum in their city; 
■nd from that time the place was called the Altars of the Phileni, 
AriB Phihenorum,* and served as the boundary of the Caithagioiao 
empire, which extended from thence to the pillars of Hercule*. 



Conqucth of the Carlhagvaat. 

History does not inform us exactly, either of the time when the 
Carthaginians entered 9ardinia,or of the manner in wliich Ihej eot 
possession of it. This island was of great use to them ;f and, Sit- 
vag all their wars, auppiied them abundantly with provisione. It ia 
separated from Corsica only by a strait of about threo leagues in 
breadth. The metropolis of the southern and most fertile part of 
it, WBB Caralis or Cakris, now called Cagliari. Ori the arrivaJ Ol 
the Carthaginians, the natives withdrew to the mountains in the 
northern parts of the island, which are almost inaccesBible, UaI 
whence the enemy could not dislodge them. 

The Carthaginians seized lilcewise on the Balearic isles, now 
called Majorca and Minorca. Port Mahon (Porttu Jlftu-ont*,) in 
the latter island, was so called from Mago, a Cartliagmian ge- 
neral, who nrst made use of and fortilied It. It is not known ^to 
this Mago was ;] but it is very probable that he wan Hannibal'a 
brother. This harbour is, at this day, one of the moot considerabla 
in the Mediterranean. 

These isles furnished the Carthaginians with the most expert 
alingers in the world, who did them great service in battles and 
sieges.) They slang large stones of above a pound weight; acu 
sometimes threw leaden bullets || with so much violence, mat tliev 
would pierce even the strongest helmets, shields, atul cuirasses'; 
and were so dexterous in their aim, that they scarce ever missed 
tjie mark. The inhabitants of these islands were accustomed from 
their infancy to handle the sling ; for which purpose their mothers 
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! piece . „ 
, Jt allowed a morsel till thev 

brought it down v, ith their alings. From this practice, theee ielaoH 
were called Billenres and Gymnosite by the Greeks ;* because th* 
inhahitants used tii exerciae themselvea so earlj in slinging etonea-f 
ConquttU 1^ lk€ Carthaginiaiu in Spain. 
Before I enter on the relation of these conquests, I think it pro 
per to give my rf lulers some idea of Spain- 
Spain is divided into three parts, Bietica, Ludtania, Tarraco- 
nenais-t 

BiBtica, BO called from the river Bistis,) was the southern divi- 
lion of it, and comprehended the present kingdom of Grenada, An- 
dalusia, part of ticvr Castile, and Estremadura. Cadiz, called by 
the ancienta Gadijs and Gadira, is atown situated in aamall island 
of the Mine name, on the western coast of Andalusia, about nine 
Uagues from Gibraltar. Jt is well known,|| that Hercules, having 
extended his coaqueets to this place, halted, from the supposition 
that he was come to the extremity of the -world. He here erected 
two pillars, aa nuHinments of his victories, purauant to the custom 
of that age. The place hiLs always retained the name, though time 
has quite destroyed these pillars. Authors are divided in opinion, 
vith regard to the place where these pillars were erected. BtEtica 
was the most fruitful, the wealthiest, and most populous, part 
of Sp&in.^ It contained two hundred citiee, and was inbabiteo by 
the Turdetani, or Turduli. On the banks of the Bietis stood 
three large cities ; Castillo towards the source ; Corduba lower down, 
the Dative place of Lucan and the two Senecas ; lastly, Uispalia.** 
Lusitania, is bounded on the west by the Ocean, on the north by 
the river Ouriua,|f and on the south by the river Anaa-H Between 
these two rivers is the Tagus. Lusitania was what is now called 
Portugal, with part of Old and New Castile. 

T Rnclum deitrn the nuw of iIkk Wuib fiaa mo Fbonlelni wordi, But-jua, 
ntmuiernf IhearlurtitngLiig. Thli ureimUieiiillKsiiiUiarlly or Sumbo^ ri'i. Ihu 
Ilic tnh4t.H!iiiH learnei) ineimn from lilt Pimiildiiii;, who ivtre once their nmie™. 
Z^otniTiii StirTsi kiytura.! — ifsTio ♦ih/ntc xcrlryit -roc nij-iat. 
And Uiln li •illl imirf prabtMe, hImd we eonlder tliu boUi Ibe Hebramand Fbrtnt- 
dKH MCUcd In Hill art. Tbs DaleuiunlLnpnnxilil uaojEu sneniy eUlwr neiru 
hand.ur uadJaunec. Ev(ryaliiii|eriBn1ed ilirce of iheni hi wnr. One hum from 
lh« Uttk, 1 Hconil (hm Ihr hbIh. and Uie Ihtid wu carried tn Ibe hand. To itila, 
IQTd ma IsaTB lo uhl IHO mora obHrrulons (furelsii Inih-ed lailw nrwnl purpoae, but 
idalinf M UieM Uaiuti,] which I boue »llt nni be lineniLTtilxbig u tne rnadrr. Tha 
Ural lii,lhaIllir«tEl«iid<irare once solDlt^tcd with rabblu, thai ihc Inhabilanuof It 
■PIiIImI to Konv, althcT fhr atd axaliin Ihem, or oiherwlK d«lred new 1iaIi)iailOD% 
'ujla>.\tr6ai yit vri t,:f Z^ T«*ri«, thw creaturaa lia»lng (Jaoicd U»m 
Dutaftheli oldotin. Vide airab. Plin. I. vUU c. U. 'riwKcnul ohKnaUrm ii.ihai 
Uw™ Ulaiidera wnra not only ei»n alli^ian, but litewlte eicelleiii iwLnimeiB; whkk 
iIkt arelaUil* day.bjIhelesiliiKinr of our awmrrman BuUuliik, irln, In hliTra- 

l duver i. ll t S. i GuadalQuiver.' | Slrabo. 1. 111. n. 171. 

^ IV Iff •■ SovIUb. ff Itouro. •* #j,.-ji«* 
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i, the king- 
1, Arreigoa, Navarre. Biecay, 
the AsturioB, GalliciB, the kingdom of Leon, and (he greatest part 
of tne two Castiltts. Tarraco," a very coiiEiderable cily, gave its 
name to this part of Spain- Pretty near it lay Barcino.f Its name 
gives rise to the conjecture, that it was buiit by Hamilcar, aur- 
named Barca, Ikther of the great Hannibal. The most renowned 
nations of Tarraconensis were, the Celtiberi, beyond the river lbe< 
roB ij the Cantahri, where Biscay now Jieai the Carpetani, whose 
capital was Toledo; the Oretani, Slc. 

Spain, abounding with mines of gold and silver, and peopled with 
a martial race of men, had sufficient to excite both the avarice and 
ambition of the Carthaginians, who were more of a mercantile than 
of a warlike disposition, from the very geniua and constitution of 
their repubUc. They doubtless knew that their Phmnician anc^s- 
tors (as DiodorusJ relates,) tubing advantage of the happy igno- 
rance of the Spaniards, with regard to the unmenae riches ^tbich 
were hid in the boweh of their lands, first took ftom them these pro- 
ciouH troBBures, in exchange for commodities of httle value. They 
hkewise foresaw, thfit if they could once subdue this country, it 
would furnish them abundantly with well-disciphced troops lor the 
conquest of other nations, as actually hsppenea. 

The occasion of the Carthaginians tirst landing in Spain, vvas to 
assist the inhabitants of Cadiz, who were invaded by the Spa- 
niards.ll That city was a colony from Tyre, as well asUtica and 
Carthage, and even niore ancient than either of them. The Ty- 
rians having built it, established there the worship of Hercules; 
and erected, in his honour, a magnificent temple, wlilch became 
famous in after-ages. The succeas of this first expeilitinr. of the 
Carthaginians, made them deairous of carrying their arms into 
Spun. 

It IS not exactly known in what period they entered Spain, noi 
how far they extended their hist conquests. It is probable thai 
these were slow in the begiuning, as the Carthaginians had to da 
with very warlike nations, who defended thenwelves with great 
resolution and courage. Nor could they ever have accomplished 
their designs, as StraboTT observes, had the Spaniards {united in a 
body) formed but one state, and mutually assisted one another. 
But OS every district, every people, were entirely detached from 
their neighhouis, and had not the least correspondence nur con 
nexion with them, the Carthaginians were forced to subdue them 
one after anotlier. This circumstance occasioned, on one hand, 
the loss of Spain; but on the other, protracted the war, and made 
the conquest of the country much more difficult.'* Accordingly it 

1. HlvTT" Dlo^.l. v.b'mi""' it L.ill. p'lSB, ' *' ""^ 
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hss been ob«erTC<t, that though Spain waa the fifst province whinh 
tlic KotiiuiH invKktl on the continent, it was the Ia«l they Bubdu- 
ed ;• and was not entirely subjected to their power, till after hap 
ii E \iuuic n. vieoroiis opposition for upwards of 900 yeara. 

It B[fl>CBra Irum the accounts given by PolybiuB and Livy, oC the 
\\»n of Hamilcar, Asdrub&l, and Hannibal, in Spain, which Will 
suon be mentiuned. that I he umsof tlic CarthnfiniDLns had not made 
any considerable progress in that conntry befere that period, and 
that the greatest part of Spain was then unconnuered. But in 
twenty years' time they completed the conquest of almost the whole 
country. . 

At tlic time that Hannibal set out ibr Italy,t all the coast of Af- 
rica, from the PhilKnorum Arie, by the great Syrtis, to the pillars 
of Hercules, waa subject to the Carthaginians. Passing through the 
straits, they had conquered all the western coasts of Spain, along 
the ocean, as far as the Pyrenean hilb. The coast which lies on 
tlie Mediterranean, had been almost wholly subdued by them ; and 
it was there they had built Carthoginis ; and they were masters of 
all the country, as tar as the river Ibcrus, which bounded their 
dominions, tiuch waa. at tliat time, the extent of their empire. In 
the centre of the country, some nations had indeed held out against 
all their eRbrta, and could not be subdued by them. 

Conqueiti of the Cartha^iniaiu in Sicily. 

The wars which the Carthaginians carried on in Sicily are more 
known. I shall here relate those which were wa^ed from fha 
reign of Xerxes, who first prompted the Carthaginians to carry 
rheir arms into Sicily, till the first Punic war. This period includes 
Dear two hundred and twenty years ; eu. from the year ofthe 
world 'i5W to 37JS. At the breaking out of these wars, Syracuse, 
the must considerable as well as the most powerful city of Sicily, 
had invested Uelon, Hiero, and Thrasybulus (three biothera who 
succeeded one another) with the sovereign power. After their 
deaths, a democracy or popular government waa established in 
that city, and subsisted above sixty years. From this time, the 
two Dionysiuaes, Timoleon, and Agathocles, bore the sway in Sy- 
racuse. Pyrrhus was afterwards invited into Sicily, but he kept 
possession of it only a few years. Such was the government of 
Sicily during the wars of which I am going to treaL They will 
give us treat light with regard to the power of the Carthagini- 
ans, at trie time that they began to. be engaged in war with the 
Romans. 

Sicily is the largest and most considerable island in the Mediter- 
ranean. It is of a triangular form, and ibr that reason was called 
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Tnnacria sold Trlqnetn. The eaatern side, which faces the Tonian 

or Greci&n sea., extends from cape Pachynum* to Pelorum.f The 
most celebrated cities on this coast are Syrsciiae, Taiiromenium, 
and Meesans. The ncrtheni coast, which looks towards Italy, 
reaches from cape Pelorum to cape Lilybieum-I The most noted 
citieaon this coast are ,Myle, Himera, Panormus, Eryx, Motya, 
Lilybeum. The southem coast, which hes opposite to Africa, 
e:ttends from cape Lilybteum to Pachynum. The most remarkable ' 
cities on this coast are Selioos, Aeri?entum, Ge)a, and Camarina. 
This island is separated from Italy by a strait, which is not mors 
than a mile and a half over, and called tlie Paro, or strait of Messina, 
from its contiguity to that city. The passage trom Lilybsum to 
Africa is but 1500furloQes,J that is, about seventy-fivB leagues.!! 
A. M. 3901 ^''^ period in which the Carthaginians (irsl carried 

A.cui^. 343.' their arms into SicUy is not exactly known. 1i Al! we 
Aui"j"c^M. *™<'^ft'i"i''f^'s, that they were already possesEcd of 
some part of it, at the time that they entered into a 
treaty with the Romans ; the some year that the kings were ex- 
pelled, and consuls appoitited in their room, trii. twenty-eight 
years before Xerxes invaded Greece. This treaty, which is the 
first we find mentioned lo have been made between these two na- 
tions, speaks of A frica and Sardinia as poeeeesed by the Carthagini* 
ans ; whereas the conventions with regard to Sicily, relate only to 
those ports of the island which were subject to them. By this treaty 
It is expressly stipulaled, that neither the Romans nor their alliea 
shall soil beyond the Fair Promontory,** which was very near Car- 
thage ; and that such merchants as shall resort to this city tbr 
traffic, shall pay only certain daties which are settled in it. ft 

It appears by the, same treaty, that the Carthaginians were par- 
ticularly careful to exclude the Romans from all the countries sub- 
ject to them i as well as from the knowledge of what was transact- 



iDg-inthem; as though the Carthaginians, even at that t 
talen umbrage at the rising power of the Romans ; and 
harboured in their breasts the secret seeds of that jealousy and dis- 



t, that were one day to burst out in long and cruel wars, and a 
mutual hatred and animosity, which nothing' could extinguish but 
the ruin of one of the Contending powers- 

A, H. 3W). Some years afler the conclusion of this first treaty, 
Aoi. J. c. «t. the Carthaginians made an alliance with Xerxes, kii^ 

* Ftmaia, t H Fuo. t Caps BaAo. 

II TMiliStmbo'iirilculiUDii; but Ihere iriun 

gluwoigoml, mipil.rn™ Ihe 
iinof Cartiiiun. In li pmeililg 
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of Penis.* This prince, who aimed at nothing less than the total 
extirpation of the Gri-ebg, H'bom he considered as his irreconcila- 
lile eueniics. thought it would be imposeible for him to succeed in 
his enterprise without the asEiBtance of Cartha^, whoBe power 
wa£ formidable even at that time. The Cartliaginians, who always 
kept in view the design Ihey entertained of iicizing upon the re- 
mainder of Sicily, greedily Bnatched the favorable opportunity 
which now presented itselffor their completing the reduction of it. 
A treaty was therefore concluded; wherein it was agreed, that the 
Carthaginians were to invade, with all their forcee, those Greeks 
who were settled in Sicily and Italy, while Xerxes siiDold marchin 
pcreon again:-! Greece itself. 

The preparations for liiis war lasted three years. The land army 
anioiinted to no less than three hundred thousand men. The )te^ 
consisted of two thousand ships of-war, and upwards of three thou- . 
Band small vessels of burden. Hsmilcar, the most experienced cap- 
lain of his age, sailed from Cartha^ with this formidable army. 
He landed Dt Palernao ;■!■ and, after refreshing bis troops, he marched 
against Himera, a city not far distant from Palenho, and laid siege 
to it. Theron. who commanded in it, seeing himself very mucb 
straitened, aent to Gelon, who had posseased himself of Syracuse. 
He Bew immodiately to his relief, with fifty thousand foot and five 
thousand horse. His arrival infused new courage into the besieged, 
who, from that time, made a very vigorous defence. 

Gelon was an aiile warrior, and excelled in stratagems. A cou- 
rier waa brought to him. who bad been dispatched n^om Selinus, a 
cily of Sicily, with a letter for Hamilcar, to inform him of the day 
when he might expect the cavalry which he had demanded of them. 
Gelon drew out an equal number of his own troops, and sent them 
from his camp about the time agreed on. These being admitted 
into the enemy's camp, as coming from Selinus, rushed upon Ha- 
milcar. iiilled him, and eat fire to his ships. In this critical conjunc- 
ture, Gelon attacked, with all his Ibrcee, the Carthagimans, who 
at first made a goUanl resistance. But when the news of their 
'general's death was brought them, and they saw all their fleet in a 
blaze, their courage failed them, and they fled. And now a dread- 
ful elauehter ensued : upwards of one hundred and fifty thousand 
being slain. The rest of the army, having retired to a place where 
ihey were in want of every Ihinff, could not make a long defence, 
anil were forced to surrender at discretion. This battle waa fought 
the very day of the famous octioii of ThermopylE, in which three 
hundred Spartans,] with the sacrifice of their lives, disputed 
Xerxes's entrance into Greece. 

VVhen the sad news was brought to Carthage of the entire de- 
feat of the army, cunslematioii,grieti and despair, threw the whole 

■ riiid. 1. .1. 11 I.ifl.iH. t Thi.iijyHciirwlnL«i1i>P«ii.r»«t, 

ftuilu ud iUhI wlia LuukUi Ui Uiii luaonbte biule. Urr^ I vA. e. m— 93). 
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city into sneti m confbaion and ahrm as are not to be azpreMsd. It 
Wfte imagined tbat the enemy waa already bI the gaXee. TheCar- 
thaginiajis, in great rsverees of fortune, always lost their cauraeei 
and sunk into tne opposite extreme. ~ Immediately they sent a de- 

Cjtationto Gelon, by which thcj desired peace upon any terms. He 
Bard their envoys with great humanity. The compJete victory be 
had gained, so far from making him haughty and imtractable, iiad 
only increased his modesty and clemency even towards the enemy. 
He therefore granted them a peace, without any other condition 
than their paying two thousand talsnta'" towards the ejipense of 
the war. He likewise required them to build two temples, where 
the treaty of this peace should be deposited, and exposud ac all 
tiroes to public view. The Cortbae-inianH did not think this a dear 
purchase of a peace that was ao absolutely necessary to their tif- 
lairs, and which they hardly durst hope for. Giago, the son of Ha< 
milcar, pursuant to the unjust custom of the Carthaginians, of 
ascrihing to the generaJ the ill success of a war, and making him 
bear the blame of it, was punished Ibr his father's misfortune, and 
Mnt into banishment. He passed the remainder of iiis days at 8e- 
Uaus. a city of Sicily. 

Gelon, on his return lo Syracuse, convened the people, and in- 
vited all ihe citizens to appear under arms. He himself entered the 
assembly, unarmed and without his guards, and there gave an ac- 
count of the whole conduct of bialife. His speecii met with jio 
other interruption than the public testimonies which, were given to 
him of gratitude ajid admiration. So far from being treated as a 
tyrant, and the oppressor Of his country's liberty, he was consider- 
ed OB its benefactor and deitvereri all, with a unanimous voice, 
proclaimed him king ; and the crown was bestowed, after his dcatli, 
on bis two brothers. 

A. H. 3SSH. ^^^' "'^ memorable defeat of the Athenians be- 

K.ctrih.aL fore Syracuse,* where Nicias perished withiuswholo 
* i^j^C^J]'* ^^^'' '■^^ S^CBtans, who had declared in favour of tlw 
Athenians against the Syracuaans, fearing the reaenl- 
Dient of their enemies, and being attacked by the inhabitants of 
Seiinus, implored the aid of the Carthaginians, and put themselves 
and city under their protection. At Carthage the people debaliid 
rome time, what course il would be proper for them to take, tlia 
affair meeting with great difficulties. On one,hand, Che Carthagi- 
nians were vetr desirous to possess themselves of a city which lay 
BO convenient for them ; on ihe other, they dreaded the power and 
fiircesof Syracuse, which had so lately cut to pieces a numcroiiB 
army of the Athenians : and become, by so shining a victory, nmro 
formidable tlian ever. At last, the lust of empire prevailed, and tlia 
Sercstana were promised succours. 
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The condnct of thia wu wu committed to Hsimibkl, wbo at 



defeated bf Gelon, and killed before Himera, and son to Gisgo, 
who liad been condemned to exile. He left Carthage, uiimft^ 
with an ardent deaire of rcvenjing his (kmily and country, and of 
wiping away the disgrace of the last defeat. He bad a very great 
arm; as weU as fleet under hia command. He landed at a place 
ealled the IFell nf LUybaum, which gave its name to a city afle^ 
wards built an the same snot. His first enterprise was the siege of 
SetinuB. The attack ana defence were equally vigorous, the very 
women ahewing a resolution and bravery alrave their sex. The 
city, atlcr making a long resistance, waa taken by storm, and the 

Elunder of it abandoned to the soldiers. The victor exercised the mort 
orrid cruelties, without showing the least regard to either age or 
sex. He permitted such inhabitants as tiad fled to continue in tha 
city afler it had been dismmtled ; and to till the lands, on condi- 
tion of their paying a tribute to the Carthaginiaos. This city had 
been built two hundred and forty-two years. 

Himera, which he next besieged and took likewise by storm, 
after being more cruelly treated than Selinus, was entirely razed, 
two hundred and forty years after its foundation. He forced three 
thousand prisoners to undergo every kind of ignominious punish- 
ments; and at last murdered them all on the very spot where his 
^andfather had been killed by Gelon's cavalry, to appease and sa- 
tis^ his manes by the blood of these unhappy victims. 

These expediUona being ended, Hannibal returned to Carthage, 
on which occasion the whole ci^ came out to meet him, and re- 
ceived him amidst the most joyful acclamations. 

These successes rcinilamed the desire,* and revived the design, 
which the Carthaginians had ever entertained, of making them- 
selves masters of the whole of Sicily. Three years after, they 
appointed Hannibal their general a second time; and on his plead- 
ing his great age, and refusing the command of ihis war, they 
Mve him for lieutenant, Imilco, son of Hanoo, of the same family. 
The preparations for this war were proportiond to the great design 
which the Garth aginiajis had formed. The Seel and army weM 
soon ready, and set out for Sicily. The number of their forces, 
according to Tinueus, amounted to above six-score thousand; and, 
according to Ephonis, to three hundred thousand men. The 
enemy, on their side, were prepared to give the Carthaginians a 
warm reception. TheSyracnsanshadsent to alltheir allies, in order 
to levy forces among them ; and to oil the cities of Sicily, to exhort 
them to euert themselves vigorously indefisice of their liberties. 

Agrigentmn expected to feel the first fury of the enemy. This 
City was prodigiously rich,t and strongly fortified. U waa situa 
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ted, u ffu also Seluinfl.on that coRBt of Sicily which ftces Africa. 
Accordingly, Hannibal opened the campaign with the siege of ihii 
city. Imngininff tlint it was impregnablu except on one tide, he 
directed hia whole force to that quarter. He threw up banks aa'l 
terraces as hig-h oe the woIIb; and made use, on this occasion, ot' 
the nibluBii and rragments of the tombs Btmiding round the city, 
which lie had demolished for that purpose. Suon afler, the plague 
infected the army, and swept away a great number of the Eolcliers, 
and the general himself. The Carthaginians interpreted Ihis dis 
aster as a punishment inflicted by the gods, who revenged in this 
manner the injuries done to the dead, whose ghoBta many fancied 
they had seen stajking befure them in the night. No more tombs 
were therefore demolished, prayers were ordered to be made aC' 
cording to the practice of Carthage; a cliild was sacrificed to Sa- 
turn, in compliance with a most inhuman superEtitious custom; 
and many victims were tluown into the sea, in honour of Neptune. 

The besieged, who at first had gained several ad vantages .were 
at last BO pressed by famine, that all hopes of relief seeming despe' 
rate, they resolved to abandon the city. The following night riva 
Sxed on for this purpoae. The reader will naturally image to him- 
self the grief with which these miserable oeople must be seized, od 
their being forced to leave their houses, their rich poEseBGians, and 
their country; but life was still dearer to them than all these. 
Never was a more melancholy spectacle seen. To omit the rest, 
a crowd of women, bathed in tears, were seen dragging after them 
their helpless infants, in order to secure them from the brutal fury 
of the victor. But the most grievous circumstance was, the ne- 
cessity they were under of leaving behind them tiie aged and sick, 
who were unable either to fly or to make the least resiHtance. 
The unhappy exiles arrived at Gela, which wns the nearest city, 
and there received all the comforts they could expect in the deplo- 
rable condition to Which they were reduced, 

In the mean time, Imilco entered the city, and murdered all wfio 
were found in it. The plunder was immensely rich, and such as 
might be expected from one of the most opulent cities of Sicily, 
which contained two hundred thousand inhabitants, and had never 
been besieged, nor consequently plundered, before. A numberless 
multitude of pictures, vases, and statues of all kinds, were found 

mitr of GeUiu, out of ll> Inbiblunu, li ■linen lucndikle. Hg cntsitiilnni Iho pea- 
|ile will) ijKcuclai and lm\»; aiHl dutiniB limine, [kcthiimI ihc diluiii [lom <l>'liif 
•viNi liunost: Iw (aue ]nrtt>iiB u> pnin iwldiiiB, aBil rcMurd UK Di-Amunaic litmt want 
■nd dnpiir: b« iMuHmUiluiwcalii Unelij' and itiecouniiy, puipwiy for Uie kcwim 
luidailiin <if Mniifsn, wliom he muay dtinliKd wlib hawlHnii* preMiin. Pint 
bundled iihiiiwrfckeil cliiieni uf Gcia, ipplyisf la Jilui,weK buuntlAilly rellevtd, aBd 

c. uli. EmpeilDCk*, tEie pbilc«opbeT, burn In Airiiienluiii, liu h luemombla 
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Among other curioaities v 
was BeDt to Carthatre. 

The siege of Agrigentum bsd la^ed oight months. Imilco 
made hia forces take up their nioter-auuten in it, to give them 
the ncceEHar; refrcshnient ; and left thia city [siter layint; it en- 
tirely in ruins) in the beginuinB of the apring. He aileiwarda be- 
eiegcd Gela. and took it, notwithstandiD^ the auccoura which were 
broaght by Dionyaius the Tyrant, who huj seized upon the govern- 
ment of Syracuse. ImUco ended the wai by a treaty with Dionf 
eiua. The conditions of it were, that the Cftrtha^ians, besidca 
their ancient acquisitions in Sicily, should still poaseaa the countrj 
of the BicamanB,t ScliuiLs, A^rigentum, and Himeraj as hkewise 
tb&t of Gela and Camarina, with leave for the inhabitauCg to reside 
in their respective dismantled cities, on condition of their paying a 
tribute to Carthage ; that the Lieontines, the Medseniana, and all 
the Sicilians, should retain their own kwa, and preserve their 
liberty and independence: lastly, that the Syracusans should still 
continue subject to Dionysiua. Atler tfaia treaty was concluded, 
Iroilco returned to Carthage, where the plague still made dreadful 

A M 3eoo DlonysiusJ had concluded the late peace with the 

a! catUi. m Carthasrinians with no other view than to get time to 
a' ^j"<'1n4 ^^^*''''^'' ^^ lew authority, and make the necessary 
" ' ' ' ' preparations for the war which he meditated against 
them. As he was very sensible how formidable the power of this 
Etate was, he used his utmost endeavours lo enable himself to in- 
vadu them with success i and bis design was wonderfully well 
aecondcd by the zeal of his subjects. The fame of tliis prince, tlie 
strong desire he had to di^lineuish himself, the charms ol' gain, and 
the prospect of rowarda which he promised those who should show 
the greatest industry, invited, from all quarters, into Sicily, the 
most able artists and workmen at that tiuie in the world. All Sy- 
^racuse now becwne in a manner an immense workshop, in every 
part of which men were seen making swords, helmets, shiulde, and 
military engines, and preparing all things necessary for building 
ships and litting out fleets. The invention of vessels with five 
benches of oars (or Quingueremet,) was at that time very rei,ent ; 
for. till then, those with three alonej had been used. Dionysiua 
animated the workmen by his presence, end by the applauses he 

Rve, and the bounty which he bestoweil seasonably; hut chiefly 
_ his popular and engaging behaviour, which excited, mora 



t, the honour to dine with him. 
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When HI things were readj, and a great nnmbcr of forces had 

been leried in difierent countries, he called the Syrapusans together, 
laid his designs before them, and repreeeoled to them that the Car- 
thaginians were the professed enemies to the Greeha ; that they 
had no less in view than the invasion ofaU Sicily; the subjecting 
all the Grecian cities; and tliat, in case their progress was not 
checked, the Syracusans themselves would soon be attached : that 
the reason tvby ths Carthaginians did not attempt any enterprise, 
sod continued inactive, was owing entirely to the dreadful havoc 
made by the plague among them ; which (he observed) was a 
favourable opportunity, of which the Syracusans ought to take 
advantage. Though the tyranny and thetyrant were equally 
odious to Syracuse, yet the hatred the people bore to the Cartha- 
ginians prevailed over all other considerations ; and every one, 
guided more by the views of an interested policy than by the dic- 
tates of justice, received tlie speech with applause. Upon this, 
without tbe least complaint made, or any declaration of war, Dlo- 
nysius gave up to the fury of the populace, the persons and posses- 
sions of the Carthaginians. Great numbers of them resided at 
that time in Syracuse, and traded there on the ^tb of treaties. 
The common people ran to their houses, plundered their effects, 
and pretenJed they were sufficiently authorized to exercise every 
ignominy, and inflict every kind of punishment on tliem, for the 
cruekies they had exercised against the natives of the country-. 
And this horri.l example of perfidy and inhumanity vvas tbilowed 
throughout the whole island of Sicily. This was the bloody signal 
of the war which tros declared against them. Dionysius havuig 
thus begun to do himself justice (in his way,) sent deputies to 
Carthage, to require them to restore all the Sicilian cities to their 
liberties ; and that otherwise, all the Carthaginians found in thenj 
should he treated as enemies. This news spread a general alarm 
in Carthage, especially when they reflected on the sad condition to 
which tliey were reduced. 

Dionysius opened the campaign with the siege of Motya, which 
was the magazine of the Carihaginians in Sicily; and he p' shed 
on the siege with so much vigour, that it was impossible for Imilco, 
the Cartiiaginian admiral, to relieve it. He brought forward his 
engines, battered the place with his battering rams, advanced to 
the wall towers six stories high, (rolled uprn wheels,) aud of an 
equal height with their houses : and from these he greatly annoyed 
the besieged with his Catapuhee, an engine then recently invented, 
which hurlad, with great violence, numerous voDeys of arrows and 
stones against the enemy.** At last, the city, after a long and 
vigorous defence, was taken by storm, and aD the inhabitants of 
it put to the sword, those excepted who took sanctuary in the teni- 
fles. The plunder of it was abandoned to the soldiers; and 

*Tbe cuHnQH reader vrUI find iinrUcuEar account oTll In the Hcond put of Um 
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Dionjnui, leaTing' a •trong' guriaoa and a tmsty govenxn' in it, 
returned to Syracuse. 

The followinff year, Imilco, being appointed one of the Sufietes, 
teturued to Sicily with a far greater army than before.* He land- 
ed at Falerma, recovered Hotya by force, and toolc eeveral citbw 
citiee. Animated by these succeaBcs, he advanced towards Syra- 
cuse, with a design to besiege it ; mEtrching- his infantry by land, 
whilst hia fleet, under the command of Mago, Bailed along the coast. 

Tiie arrival of Tmiko threw the Syracusane into great conster- 
nation. About two hundred ahipe, laden with the spoils of the 
enemy, and advancing in good order, entered in a kind of triumph 
the great harbour, being iollowed by five hundred barks. At tha 
same time the land army, consisting, according to some authors, 
of three hundred thousand foot,t and three thousand horse, was 
seen marching forward on the other side of the city. Jmilco 
pitched his tent, in the very temple of Jupiter ; and the rest of tba 
army encamped at twelve furlongs, or shout a mile and a half, from 
the city. Marching up to it, Imllco offered battle to the inhabi- 
tants, who did not cire to accept the challenge, Imilco, satisfied at 
bis havinge^itortedfroni the Syracusaite this confession of their own 
weakness and his superiority, returned to bis carnp, not doubting but 
he should soon be' roaster of the city; consideiing it already as a cer- 
tain prey which could not possibly escape him. For tliirty days to- 
Kther, he laid waste the neighbourhood of Syracuse, and ruined 
i whole country. He posBcssed himself of the suburb of Achra- 
dina, and plundered the temples of Ceres and Proserpine. Tu 
fortify his camp, he beat down the tombs which stood round tha 
city : and, among others, that of Gelon and his wife Dem'^rnta, 
wluch WK^ prodigiously magnificent. 

But these successes were not lasting. All the splendour of thi* 
anticipated triumph vanished in a moment, and taught mankind, 
says the histonan,| that the proudest mortal, blasted sooner ot 
later by a superior power, shaL! be forced to ceufees his own weak- 
ness. Whilst Imilco, now master of almost all the cities of Sicilf, 
enpected to crown his conquests by the reduction of Syracuse, • 
contagious distemper seiied his army, and made dreadful havoc in 
it. It was now the midst of summer, and the heat that year wan 
. cxoesstve. The infection began among the Africans, multitudes 
of whom died, without any p<>ssibi!ity of their being reheved. At 
first, core was taken to inter the dead ; hut the number increasing 
daily, and the infection spreading very fset, the dead lay unburie^ 
and the sick could have no assistance. This plague was attended 
with very uncommon symptoms, such^s violent dysenterips. raging 
fevers, burning entrails, acute pains in every part of the body, 
The infected were even seized with madness and fury, so that they 

•DIod. I. rlT.p.371)— MS. JuRln. 1. di. c. 1,3. 
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vonid an upon any persons thrt came in their way, and teu them 
10 pieces. 

Dioiiysius did not sufTer to escape so favourable an opportunity 
for attacking the enemy. Being more tlian half conquered by the 
plague, they made but a feeble resistance. The Carthaginian 
ships were almost all either taken or burnt. The inhabitonta in 
general of Syracuse, old men, women, and children, came pouring 
out of the city to behold an event which to them appeared miracu- 
lous. Willi hands lifted up to heaven, they thanked the tutelar 
gods of their city, for having avenged the sanctity of the temples 
and tombs, which had been so brutally vioUted by these barba- 
rians. Night coming on, both partios retired ; when Imilco, taking 
the opportunity of this short suapension of hostilities, sent to Dio- 
nysius, requesting leave to carry back with him the small remains 
of his shattered army, with an offer of three hundred talents,* 
which was all the specie he had then left. But thia permission 
could only be obtained for tiie Carthaginians, with whom Imilco 
stole away in the night, and left the rest to the mercy of the con- 
queror. 

Such was the condition in which this Carthaginian general, ■viho 
a few days before had been bo proud anil haughty, retired from 
Syracuse. Bitterly bewailing his own fate, and Etill more that of 
lua country, he, with the most ineol^ fury, accused the gods sa 
the sole authors of lus misfortunes. The enemy, continued he, 
may indeed rejmce at our miiery, but have no reaion to y/ory »i iL 
tfe return vicloriota rmer the Syrucviaru, and are defeatid by the 
plague alone, ills greatest subject of grief and that which most 
keenly distressed lum, was his having survived so many gallant 
soldiers, who hod died in arms. £ut, added he, Ike itquel ihalt 
mnke it appear, whether it it through ftar or deatli, or from llie 
deiire of Ua^ag back to their nalij^e eounlry the miscrabU reraaiiit 
of my Jelloui-cUixeTM^ that I have mrvived the tois of to many brave 
comradee. And in fact, on his arrival at Cartilage, which he found 
overwhelmed with grief and despair, he entered his ffouse, shut hia 
doors ogainst the citizens, and even his own children ; and then 
gave himself the fatal stroke, in compliance with a practice to 
which the heathens falsely gave the name of courage, though it 
was, in reality, no other than a cowardly despair. 

But the calamities of this unhappy city did not stop here ; for 
the Africans, who had ever borne an implacable hatred to the Car- 
thaginians, but were now exasperated to fury, because their coun- 
t^men had been left behind, and exposed to the murdering sword 
of the SyracuBOQs, assemble in the moat frantic manner, sound the 
alarm, take up arras, and, after seiiing upon Tunis, march directly 
to Caithage, to the number of more than two hundred thousand 
men. The citizens now gave themselves up for lost. Thia new 
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incident wu considered bj them as the sad efibct of the wnth o[ 
tlie goda, which pursued the guilty wretches even to Carthaffe. 
Am it9 inhabitants, especially in all public cakraitica. carried tiieir 
tuperstition to the greatest eicesn, their firat care was to appease 
the oSl'nded gods. Ceros and Proserpine were dcitiea who, till 
that time, had never been heard of in Arrici. But now, to atrne 
for the outrage which had been done them in the plundering of 
their temples, magniflcent statues were erected to their lionour; 
priests were selected from among the most distinguished families 
of the city; sacrifices and victims, according to the Greek ritual 
(if i may so use that expression,) were offered up to them; in a 
word, nothing was omitted which could be thought conducive in 
any manner lo appease and propitiate the angry goddesses. After 
this, the defence of tlie city was the next onject of their care. 
Happily fur thn Carthaginians, this numerous army had no leader, 
but waslike a body unintbnneii with a soul; no provisions nor mi- 
litary engines; no discipline nor subordination was seen among 
them ; every man setting himself up for a general, or claiming an 
independence on the rest. Divieions therefore arising in this 
rabbis of an army, and the famine increasing daily, the individuals 
of it withdrew to their respective homes, and delivered Carthago 
fVom a dreadful alarm. 

The Cajthaginians were not discouraged by their late disaster, 
hut continued their enterprises on Sicily. Mago, their general, 
and one of the Suffetes, lost a great battle, in which he was slain. 
The Carthaginian chiefs demanded a peace, which was granted, od 
condition of their evacuatinjr all Sicily, and defraying the expenses 
of the war. They pretended to accept the terms ; but ropresent- 
xag that it was not in their power, to deliver up the cities, without 
first obtaining an order firom their republic, they obtained so long a 
truce, as gave them time sufficient for sending to Carthage. They 
took advantage of this interval, to raise and diaciptinc new troops, 
over which Mago, son of him who had been lately killed, was ap- 
pointed general. He was very young, but of great abilities and 
reputation. As soon as he arrived in Sicily, at the expiration 
of the truce, he gave Dionysius battle ; in which Leptines,* one 
of the generals of the latter, was killed, and upwards of fourteen 
thousand Syracusans left dead in the field. By this victory the 
Carthaginians obtained an honourable peace, which left them in 
the possession of at! they had in Sicily, with even the addition of 
some strong holds; besides a thousand talents,! which were paid 
to thsm towards defraying the enpenses of the war- 
About this time a law was enacted at Carthage,! by which Its in- 
habitants were forbid to learn to write or speak the Greek lan- 
guage ; in order to deprive thera of the means of corresponding 
with the enemy, either by word of mouth, or in writing. This 
•ThliLepUheiiTuliniUKruimaiijrrfiB, f AbmilSM.Dau. t JvHlii. 
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>d b; the treachery of a Carthaginian, who had written 
in Greek to Dionysius, to give him advice of the departure of the 
anny from Canhage, 

Carthage had, soon after, another calamity to struggle with.* 
The plague spread in the city, and made terrible havoc. Panic 
tcrrora, and violent fits of ftenay, eeized on o sudden the unhappy 
sufierers ; who Baliying aword in hand out of their houses, as it 
the enemy had taken the city, killed or wounded all who came in 
their way. The Africans anil Sardinians would very willingly 
have taken this opportunity to shake offa yoke which was bo hate- 
ful to them ; but both were subjected and reduced to their alle- 
giance. Dionyglus formed at this time an enterprise, in Sicily, 
with the same views, which wa? equally unsucceEsful. He died 
some time after, and was succeeded by his son of the same nsme.f 
We have already taken notice of the first treaty which the Car- 
thaginians concluded with the Romans. There was another, 
which, according to Orosios, waB concluded in the 40ad year of the 
foundation of Rome, and consequently about the time we are now 
speaking of. This second treaty was very near the same with the 
first, except that the inhabitants of Tyre and Utica were expressly 
comprehended in it, and joined with the Carthaginians. 
A. M 3650 After the death of the elder Dionysius, Syracuse 

A. Cariii. 4ra was bvoived in great troubles.^ DionTsius the 
An^'j"u^ younger, who hnd been expelled, restored himedf 

by force of arms, and exercised grrat cruelties there. 
One part of the citizens implored the aid of Icetes, tyrant of tho 
Leontines, and by descent a Syracusan. This seemed a very fa- 
vourable opportunity for the Carthaginians to seize upon all Sicily 
and accordingly they sent a mighty £et thither. In this extremity, 
such of the Svraousans as loved their country best, had recourso 
to the Corinthians, who had otten assisted ti^em in their danvcrE ; 
and were, bssides, of all the Grecian nations, the most protessed 
enemies of tyranny, and the most avowed and mo^t generous as- 
eertors of liberty. Accordingly, the Corinthians sent over Timo- 
leon, a man of great merit, who had signalized his zeal for the pub- 
tic welfare, by freeing his country from tyranny, at the expense of 
his own family. He set sail with only ten ships, and arriving at 
Rhegium, he eluded, by a happy stratagem, the vigilance of the 

• DiDd.l.iT.p.341. 

t TliU if Uie blonyilui who Invlled Plulolo hla coiiil ; anil who, being nneiwiui)! 
oO^ndol with lit> rrcediiin. wiJJ Mm fur i ■lave Soiiif pliilnioplKiB einie Iriini Gieect 
to SyraciM In oidcr lu ledeem Ihelt brnlliH, wblcli bavliig dwi*, ll>ey leiit lilm brntia 
wllh thli u>eru1 tuwn; iliai pbitdwphrnaiitMvvtjF nn-ly, or very obll|lng1)', u urn 
■rrnm wiLh lycuiu. Ttila prince bad ICBrni"*. *nd ilfeLted lo pua ibc a imei ; but cnuid 
nm galniusi name u the OlyitivicE*niai, wbliberlie hidiFnlhn vensa, loberepral- 
ti by hln bmtlier TJieartdca. 11 hail bean bappy Tor Dlniiynlui, iiiul tbe Alhaiilana an. 
leitaliFd iio belUT no iigjlnion nf bis pnclry ; Cor, on their pioiimiriciiig him victor, 
when his piwnit were lepeHiMl tnUisirtlly, he wat n]ted id such &liai,fpijn oCJny 
■nd litwnipeiiDCe, UiiIlH>ih IO)SMhtT killed him; andUiiii, perhapa, was vcrlSMl lb* 
piedicilnn of Uie Oracle, til. UiU be abould die when l« li»d uiertora* talabauaia, 

t Diod.l. ivi |>.Ue— trt Folylh I. lU. p. ITS. Flat. In TlnoL 
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Cajthagtoiuu ; who hkving been mformed. by Icetea, of bis vojaga 
and desi^, wanted to intercspt him in his passage to Sicily. 

Timoteon had scarce above 1000 soldiers under hia comma od ; 
and yet, wicb this handful of men, he marched boldly to the relief 
of Syracuse. His small army increased in propottion as he ad' 
vanced. The Syrocusans were now in a desperate condition, and 

Juite hopeleits. They saw the Carthaginian!) masters of the port; 
cetes of the city ; and Dionysios of Ihc citadel. Happily, on Ti- 
rooleon's arrivsli Dionysiua, having no refuge left, put the citadel 
into his hands, with all the farces, arms, and ammunition in it, 
and escaped, by his assistance, to Corinth.* Timulcon hod. by 
his emissaries, artfully represented to the tbreign soldiers, who (by 
that error in the constitution of Carthage which we have before 
taken notice of) formed the principal strength of Mago'e army, 
and the greatest part of whom were the Gretlis ; that it n-as asto- 
nishing to see Greeks using their endeavours lo make barba- 
rians masters of Sicily, from whence they, in a very httle time, 
would pass over into Greece. For could Ihej imagine, that the 
Carthaginians were come so far, with no other view than to esta- 
blish Iceles tyrant of Syracuse.' Such discourses being spread 
among Mago'a Eoldiers, gave this general very great uneasiuessi 
and, as he wanted only a pretence to retire, he was glad to have it 
beheved. that his forces were going to betray aod desert him : and 
upon this, he sailed with his fleet out of the harbour, and steered 
for Carthage. Icetea. after his departure, could not hold out 
long against the Corinthians ; so that they now got entire posses- 
eion ol the whole city. 

Maco, on his arrival at Carthage, was impeached ; but he pre- 
vented the execution of the sentence passed upon him by a volun- 
tary death, ifis body was hung upon a gallows, and exposed as « 
public spectacle to the people. New torces were levied at Car- 
thage.t and a greater and more powerful fleet than the former waa 
sent to Sicily. It consisted of two hundred ships of war. besides m 
thousand transports; and the army amounted to upwards of seven- 
ty thousand men. They landed at Lilybeum, under the command 
of Hamilcar and Hannibal, and resolved to attack the Corinlliiaoi 
first. Timuleon did not wait lor, but marched out to meet tiiem. 
But such was the consternation of Syracuse, that, of ail the forces 
which were in that city, only three thousand Syraciisans and four 
thousand merceDaries followed him ; and even of these latter a 

WMIfr j_ai^ eierd^i^ji datipHne 
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thmuBBd deierted upon the march, through fear of the danger they 
were g-oing to encounter. Timoleon, however, was not diecoiiraged, 
but exhorting the remainder of his foTces to exert themaelves cou- 
nigeouBly for tlie safety and liberties of their gllies, he led thera 
Kgoinst the enemy, whose rendezvous he had been informed wn^ 
on the banks of the little river Crimieus. It appRared at the first 
reflection medneEs to attack an army so numerous as thet of the 
enemy, with only four or Hve thousand foot, and a thouxand horse ; 
but Timoleon. who knew that bravery, conducted by prudence, ia 
superior to number, relied on the courage of his soldiers, who seem- 
ed resolved to die rather than yield, and with ardour demanded to be 
led against the enemy. The event justified his views and hopes. A 
battle was fought ; the Carthaginians were routed, and upwards of 
ten thousand of them slain, full three thousand of whom were Car- 
thaginian citizens, which filled their city with mourning and the 
greatest consternation. Their camp was taken, and with it im- 
mense riches, and a great number of prisoners. 

Timoleon,* at the same time that he despatched the news of this 
victory to Corinth, sent lliither the finest arms found among the 
plunder. For he was desirous of having his city applauded and 
admired by all men, when they should see that Corinth alone, 
among all the Grecian cities, adorned its finest temples, not with 
the spoils of Greece, and offerings dyed in the blood of its citizens, 
thesi^ht of which could tend only to preserve thesad remembrance 
of their losses, but with those of barbarians, which, by fine inscrip- 
tions, displayed at once the courage and religious gratitude of tliose 
who had won them. For these inscriptions imported. Thai tht 
Corinlhiam, and TimoUon their general, a^r having freed Ikt 
Orteki, letlled in Sicity^from the Carlhagiman yoke, had hung up 
Ihete arim in their temples, at an eternal (uknomledgmenl of the fa- 
tour and goodneM of Ike godt. 

AtVer this, Tinioleon, leaving the neTcenary troope in the Car- 
thaginian territories to waste and destroy them, returned to Syra- 
citse. On his arrival there, he banished the thousand soldiers who 
had deserted him ; and took no other revenge, than the command- 
ing them to leave Syracuse belbie sun-set. 

This victory gained by the Corinthians, was followed by the cap- 
ture of a great many cities, which obliged the Carthaginians to 
sue for peoce. 

In proportion as the appearance of success made the Carthagi- 
nians vigorously exert themselves to raise powerful armies, both 
by land and sea, and prosperity led them to make an insolent and 
cruel use of victory ; so their courage would sink in unforeseen 
adversities, their hopes of new resources vanish, and their grovel- 
ling souls condescend to ask quarter of the most inconsiucrahle 
enemy, and without sense of ehaine ucept the hardest and most 
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po»se«3 on]; the londa lying beyond the river HalycnH ;* liiat thev 
aboulj give all the natives free liberty to retire to Syracuse with 
their iamilies and effects, and that they should neither continue in 
the alliance, nor hold any correspondence, with the tyrants of that 
city. 

About this time, in all probability, there happened at Garths^ 
a memorable incident, related by Jiistin.+ Hajino, one of its nmst 
poweifol citizens, tofmed a design of seizing upon the republic, bj 
destroying the whole senate. He chose, for the execution of this 
bloody plan, the day on which his daughter waa to be married, on 
wliich occasion he designed to invite the senators to an cntertain- 
tnsnt, and there poison them all. The conspiracy was discovered ; 
but Hanno had such induence, that the governnient did not dare to 
punish so execrable a cr'.js ; the mo^strates contented themselves 
with only preventing it, by an order whicli forbade, in general, too 
great a [nagn I licence at weddings, and limited the expense on thiwa 
occasions. Hanno seeing' his atratngem defmited, resoiveii to em- 
ploy open force, and for that purpose armed all the slaves. How* 
ever, he was again discovered; and, to escape punishment, retired 
with tw.'nCy tTioussjid armed slaves, to a castle that was very 
Btrongly fortified; and there endeavoured, but without success, to 
engage in his rebellion the Africans and the king of Mauritania. 
He afterwards was taken prisoner and carried to Carthage; 
whore, after being whipped, his eyes were put out, his arms and 
thighs broken, he was put to death in presence of the people, and 
his body, all torn with stripes, was hung on a gibbet. His children 
and all his relations, though they had not joined in his guilt, shared 
m bis punislimeuE. They were all sentenced to die, in order 
that not a single person of his funily might be leil, either to imi- 
tate his crime or revenge his death. Such was the temper of the 
Carthaginians : ever severe and violent in their punishments, they 
carried them to the extremes of ngour. and made them extend 
even to the innocent, without showing the least regard to equity, 
moderation, or gratitude. 

» M MM. come new to the wars eustained by the Carthagi- 

A. Cirtli. AIT. nians,! in Africa itself as well as in Sicily, against 
Aoi''j''c^3l» Ao-atbocles, which exercised their arms during seva- 

This Agathocles was a Sicilian of obscure birth and low for- 
time-t Supported at Jirst by the forces of the Cuihoginians, ha 
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nad inTaded the Mvereignty of Sjr&cuse,.an<l made hiniBetf tj- 
nuit over it. In the infancy of his power, the CtLrthazinians kept 
him within bounds ; and HamJIcar, their chief, Ibrctxl him to agree 
to a treaty, which re^torei] tranquilhty to Sicily. But he soon in- 
fringed the articles of it, and declared war against the Carthagi- 
nians Chemdelves; who, under the conduct of Mamikar, obtained 
a signal victory over him,* and forced him to shut himself up in Sy- 
racuse. The CarthaginianB pursued him thither and kid eiege to 
that important city, the capture of which would have given tliem 
poasefieion of all Siciiy. 

Agr"' — '■«- r:hcse forces were greatly inferior to theirs, and 
who moreover saw himself deserted by all his allies, from their de- 
testBtion of his horrid cruelties, meditated a design of so daring, 
and, to all appearance, eo impracticable a nature, that even aftei 
being happily carried into execution, it yet appears almost incredi- 
ble. This d^ign was no less than to make Africa the seat of war, 
and to besiege Carthage, at a time wlien he could neither defend 
himself in Sicily, nor sustain the siege of Syracuse. His profound 
secrecy in the execution, is as astoniBhing.sa the design itself- He 
communicated liis thoughts on this affair to no person whatsoever, 
but contented himgclf with declaring, that he had found out an in- 
fiillible way to free the Syracusans from the danger that surround- 
ed them; that they had only to enduro with patience, for a short 
time, the inconveniences of a lieo'e ; but that those who could not 
bring tliemselves to this resolution, might freely depart the city. 
Only sixteen hundred persons quitted it. Heleft hie brother Ao- 
tander there, with forces and provisions sufficient for him to make 
a stout delence. He ^et at liberty all slaves vho were of age to 
bear arms, and, after -bliging them to talie an oath, joined them 
to his forces. He cairied with him only Efty talentsf 1o supply his 
present wants, well assured that he should find in the enemy'a 
country whatever was necessary to his subsistence. He therefore 
set sail with tw > of his ons, Archagathus and Heractides. without 
letting any one person know whither he intended to direct Lis 
course. All who were on board his fleet believed that they were 
to be conducted either to Italy or Sardinia, in order to plunder 
those countries, or to lay waste those coasts of Sicily which be- 
longed to the enemy. The Carthaginians, surprised at so unex- 
pectad a departure, endeavoured to prevent it ; bat Agathoclea 
eluded their pursuit, and made for the main ocean. 

lis did not discover his design, till he had landed in Africa. 
There, assembling his troops, he told them, in few words, the mo- 
tives which had prompted him to this expedition. He represented, 
that the only way to free their country, was to carry the war into 
■lAtia,iixlnK>«]udlcti>u9ly tH>M in lluet'cullnn or ibelr deBlim ; uniiveted, Arnilio- 
till milt D^iiiiyilua. Poliib. I. iv. p. 10113 edit. Grnnnv. Howevei, lei llli capaclir 
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the territories of their enemies r th«t be led them, who were inured 
to war, &nd of intrepid disposilions, Hgftinst a parcel of enemiea 
who were aaftened and eaervnted by eaae and luxury : tltat the 
natives of the country, oppreBsed with, the yoke of a eervitude 
equally cruel and i^uomiuious, would run in crowds t« join them 
DD the first news ot their arrival; that the boldness of thpir at- 
tempt wouid alone disconcert the Carthaginians, who ht>d tut 
expectation of seeing an enemy at their gates : in short, that no 
enterprise could possibly be more advantogeouH or honourable than 
tills ; since the whole wealth of Carthage would become the prejr 
of the victors, whose courage would be praised and odmired by the 
latest posterity. The soldiers fancied themselves already Blasters 
of Carthags, and received his speech with applauses and acclama- 
tions. One circumstance alone gave them uneasiness, and that waa 
Bit eclipse of the sun, which happened judt as they were setLui; 
sfti!. In Lhese ages, even the most civihzeu natious understood verj 
little the reason of these extraordinary phenomena of nature ; and 
used to Hraw from them (by their soothsayers) superstitious and or 
bitrary conje<;turea, wfcucn frequently would either suspend or 
hasten the more important enterprises. However, Agathoctes re 
vived the drooping courage of his soldiers, by assuring them that 
these eclipses always foretold some instant change; that, there- 
fore, ^nd fortune was taking its leave of Carthage, and coming 
over to them. 

Finding his soldiers in the good disposition he wished them, he 
executed almost at the same time, a second enterprise, which was 
even more daring and hazardous than his first, of carrying them 
over into Africa; and this was, the burning every ship in his fleet. 
Iilany reasons determined him to so desperate an action. He had 
not one good harbour in Africa where his ships could lie in safety. 
As the Carthaginians were master of the sea, they would not 
have failed to possess themselves immediately of his flee), which 
was incapable of making the least resistance. In case he had led 
as many hands as were necessary to defend it, he would have 
weakened his army (which was inconsiderable at the best,) and 
put it out of his power to gain any advantage from this unexpect- 
ed diversion, the success of which depended entirely on t)ie swift- 
ness and vi^ur of the execution. Lastly, he was desirous of put- 
ting Ilia Botdiers under a necessity of conquering, by leaving tiiem 
no other refuge than victory. Much courage was necessary to 
adopt such a resolution. He had already prepared all his officers, 
who were entirely devoted lo his service, and received every im- 
pression he gave them. He then came suddenly into the afscmbly 
with a crown upon his head, dressed in a magnificent habit, and 
with the air and behaviour of a man who was going to perform 
some religious ceremony, and addressing himself to the assembly, 
IV/ieit tee, sajjs he, le/l St/racute, and were warmly purrued by the 
enemy / in thii/alal necettity I addreaed mytelf to Ctr*t imd PrO' 
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lerpint, tkt lutetar dwinitia of Stcilk 
aould/ree us from (Ai* immiiunt dangir 
m Iheir honour, al ourfiril landing here. 
dieri, to diMcharge my eoto .■ Jbr tite goddeisei c 
amaidi far this tacrifia. At the eaiiie time, taking a. flambeau in 
his hand, he hastily led the w^y on board bis own ship, and eet it 
on fire. All the officers did the like, and were cheerfully followed 
by the eoidiera. The t rum peta sounded from every quarter, and the 
whole army echoed with joyful shouts and acclamationa- The fleet 
waa soon consuiaed. The soliliers had not been allowed time to 
reflect on the projiosal made to them. They ail had been huiried 
on by a blind and impetuous ardour; but when they had a little re- 
covered their reason, and, surveying in their minds the vast extent 
of ocean which separated them from their own country, saw Ihem- 
selves in that tf the enemy without the least resource, or any 
means of escaping out of it; a sad and melancholy silence suc- 
ceeded the transport of Joy and acclamationa wliicb, but a moment 
before, had been so general in the army. 

Here again Agathoclea left no time lor reflection. He march- 
ed bis army towards a place celled the Great City, which was part 
of the domain of Carthage. The country, through which they 
marched to this place, aflbrded the most delicious and agreeable 
prospect in the world. On either side were seen large meads 
watered by beautiful streame, and covered with innumerable flocks 
of all kinds of cattle ; country-seats built with extraordinary mag- 
nilicence; delightful avenues planted with olive and all sorts of 
fruit-trees ; gardens of a prodigious extent, and kept with u care 
and elegance which delighted the eye. This prospect reanimated 
the soldiers. They marched full of courage to the Great City 
which they took, sword in hand, and enriched themselves with tba 
plunder of it, which was entirely abandoned to them- Tunis made 
K9 little resistance ; and thiaplace was not far distant from Carthage. 

The Carthaginians were in prodigious alarm, when it was known 
that the enemy was in the country, advancing by hasty marches. 
This arrival of Agathocles made the CarthagmianH conclude, that 
their army before Syracuse had been defeated, and their fieet lost. 
The people ran in disoi-der to the great square of the city, whilst 
the senate assembled in haste and in a tumultuous manner* Im- 
mediately they deliberated on the means for preserving the city. 
They had no army in readiness to oppose the enemy ; and their im- 
mediate danger did not permit them to await the arrival of tliose 
forces which might be raised in the country and among the allies. 
It was therefore resolved, after several diflerent opinions had been 
heard, to arm the citizens. The number of liie forces thus levied 
amounted to forty thousand foot, a thousand horse, and two thou- 
aaiid armed chariota. Hanno and Bomilcar, though divided be- 
twixt themselves by some iamLlv quarrels, were, however, joined in 
the command of these trooMi. Tliey marched inu)i<ldiately to inuut 
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tkeenemj; ud. cnnght oftbem, drew up their fiircea in order of 
bftCIlc. Ag4thoclei had, at most, but thirteeii or fourteen thon 
•and men-* The a^nftl was g;iven, and au obetinate figfat ensued 
Hvino, >irti hks Bacred cohort [the flower of the Carthaginiui 
forces,) long BOsttuned the fur; of the Greeks, end sometiines even 
broke their ranks j bat at last, overwhelmed with a shower of 
BtoneSi and covered with wounds, he fell dead on the Geld. Bomtl* 
car inig'ht have changed the ftce of things ; but he had private and 
personal reasons not to obtain a victory tor his country. He there- 
fore thought proper to retire with the forces under bis command, 
and was followed by the whole army, which, by that means, was 
Rirced to leave the field to Agathoclea, After pursuing the enemy 
pumetime, he returned, and plundered the Carthaginian camp 
Twenty thousand pair of manacles were found in it, with which 
the Caithe^uiaas had furnished themselves, in the firm persuasion 
oftheir t&km^ many prisiweis. The result of this victory was thft 
Captnre of a gffiat number of strong-holds, snd the detectioDi of 
many of the natives of the country, who joined the victor. 

This descent of Agathocles into Africa, doubtless gave birth to 
Bcipio's design of making a like attempt upon the same republic, 
and from the same place.f Wherefore, in his answer to Fabius. 
who ascribed to temerity his design of making Africa the seat of 
the war, he forgot' not to mention the example of Agathocles, a« 
■n instance in favour of his enterprise; and to show, that frequently 
there is no other way to get rid ofan enemy who presses too closely , 
upon us, than by carrying the war into his own country ; and that 
men arc much more courageous when thoy act upon the offensive, 
than when they stand only upon the defensive. 

WhiletheCarthag-inians were thus warmly attacked bytheireoe- 
mies, ambassadors arrived to them from Tyre-J They came to 
implore theirsuccour against Alexander the Great, who was upon 
the point of taking their city, which he had long besieged. The 
extremity to which their countrymen (for so thry caUed tlicm) werv 
reduced, touched the Carthaginians as sensibly as their own daib 
ger. Though they were very unable to relieve, they at least 
fliought it their duty to comfort-them ; and deputed tliirty of their 
principal citizens, to express their grief that they could not spara 
them any troops, because of the present melancholy situatioQ of 
their own atfairs. The Tyrians, though disappointed of lie only 
hope they hod lefl, did not however despond ; tliey committed their 
wives, children,^ and old men, to the care of these deputiea; and 
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thus, b^g delivered from bU inquietude, with recvd to pereona 

who were dearer to them th»D any thing in the world, they thought 
oiorie of making a resolute defence, prepared tbr the worel that 
might hapfien. Carthage received tbis aiflicted company with all 
possible marka of amity, and paid to guests who were eo dear sod 
wortliy of compassion, all the Befvices which they could have ex- 
pected from the most atfectionate and tender parents. 

Q,jintu9 Curtius places this embassy from Tyre to the Cartha- 
gi[iiaiiB ai. the sanie time that the Syracusans were rava^ng Af< 
rica, and had advanced to the vei^ gutea of Carthege. But the 
expedition of Agathocles against Afnca cannot agree iii time with 
the sieae of Tyre, which was more than twenty years before it. 

At the same time, Carthage was solicitous how to extricate itself 
fromthedifficultioBwith which it was surrounded. The present un- 
happy state of the republic was considered as the effect of tlie wrath 
of the gods: and it was acknowledged to be justly deeerved, particu- 
larly with re^rard to two deities, towards whom the Carthaginians 
had been remiss in the discharge of certain duties prescribed by 
their religion, and which had once been observed with great exact- 
nets. It was a custom (coeval with the city itself) at Carthage, 
to send annually to Tyre (the mother-city) the tenth of alt the reve- 
nues of the republic, as an otferio^ to Hercules, the patron and 
protector of botii cities. The domain, and consequently the reve- 
nues of Carthage, having increased considerably, the portion, on 
thecontrary, of thegod,£ad been lessened ; and they were far from 
remitting the whole tenth to him. They were seized with a scru- 
ple on this point ; they made on open and public confession of 
tlieir insincerity and sacrilegious avarice ; and, to expiate their 
guilt, they sent to Tyre a great number of presents, and smaU 
Bhrines of their deities, all ofgold, which amounted to a prodigious 

Another violation of religion, which to their inhuman supersti- 
tion seemed as tlagrant as tlie former, gave them no less unelisi- 
ness. Anciently, children of the best families in Carthage used to 
be sacrificed to Saturn. Tliey now reproached themselves with 
having failed to pay the god the honours which they thought were 
due to him ; and with having used fraud and dishoneBt dealing to- 
wards him, by having substituted, in their sacrifices, children of 
slaves or beggars, bought for that purpose. In the room of those 
nobly bom. To expiate the guilt of so horrid an inipiety, a sacri- 
fice was made to this blood-thirsty god, of two hundred children 
of the Sret rank ; and upwards i>f three hundred persons, through 
a sense of this terrible neglect, offered themselves voluntarily as 
victims, to pacitj, by the ettusioQ of their blood, the wrath of the 

After these expiations, expresses were despatched to Hamilcar 
in Sicily, with the news of wh.it had happened in Africa, and, at the 
panie time, to request inimodiate buccou'b- lie commanded tha 
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depotiea to obaerre the itricteat silence on the subject of the Tio> 
tory of Agathocles ; and spread a contrary report, that he had been 
entire]; defeated, his forces aJ] cut off, and his whole fieel talien bf 
the Carthaginiaiis ; and, in confirmation of this report, he showed 
the irons of the vessels pretended to be taken, which had been care- 
fully sent to him. The truth of this re^rt was not at all doubted 
in Sj^racuse ; the majority were for capitulating ;* when a galley 
of tmny oars, built in haste by AgathoclcE, arrived in the port, 
and through great difficulties end dangers forced ita way to tbo 
besieged. The neivs of Agatliocles's victory ipcnediately flew 
through the eity, and restoreiTttlQCrity and resolution to the inhabil- 
ants. Hamilcar made a last effort to storm the city, but was beaten 
off with loss. He then raised the siege, and sent five thousant. 
men to the relief of hia distressed country. Some time after, oar 
Ing resumed the siege, and hoping to surprise the Syracusans by 
attacking them in the night, his design was discovered ;t and fali- 
ing alive into the enemy's hands, he was put to death with the most 
exquisite tortures.^ Hamilcar's head was sent immediately to 
Agathocles, who, advancing to the enemy's camp, threw it into a. 
general consternation, by displaying to them the head of this general, 
whicb manifested tlie melancholy situation of their affairs in Sicily. 
To these roreign enemies was joined a domestic one, which was 
more to be feared, as beine- more dangerous than the others ; this 
was Bomilcar their general, who was then in posaession of ihe first 

Eost in Carthage. He had long meditated the establishment of 
imself as tyrant at Carthage, and attaining the sovereign autho* 
rity there ; and imagmed that the present troubles offered him the 
wished-for opportimity. He therefore entered the city, and being 
seconded by a small number of citizens, who were the accomplice* 
of his rebellion, and a body of foreign soldiers, he proclaimed him- 
self tyrant ; and showed liimaslf literaHy such, by cutting the throats 
of all the citizens whom he met with in the streets. A tumult- 
vising immediately in Ihe city, it was at first thought that the 
enemy had taken it by some treachery; but when it was known 
that Bomikar caused all this disturbance, the young men took up 
anus to repel the tyrant, and from the tops of the houses dischsTged 
whole volleya of darts and stones upon the heads of his soldiers. 
When he saw an army marching in order against him, he retired 
with histroops to an eminence, with design to make a vigorous de* 
feuce, and to sell hia life as dear as possible. To spare the blood 
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of thecitizeaa, fteenerol pardon was proclaimed for all without ex 

ception who wouH lay down their amiB. They surrendered upon 
this proclamation : and all enjoyed the benefit of it, Borailcar their 
chiei excepted; for the Cartnaginians, without regarding their 
oath, condemned hini to death, and fastened him to a croBs, whare 
he suffered the most exquisite tarments. From the croas, as from 
a rostrum, he harangued the people ; and thought himself Justly 
entitled to reproach lliero for tJieir injustice, their ingratitude, and 
perfidy, which he did by enumerating many iltustrious generals, 
whose services they had rewarded with an ignominiouE death. 
He expired on the cross whilst uttering these reproaches.* 

Agiithoclea had won over to his interest a powerful king of 
Cyrene, named Ophellas,| whose ambition he had flattered ivilh 
the most splendid hopes, by leading him to understand, that, con- 
tenting biinsell' with Sicily, he would leave to Ophelias the empire 
of Afhca- But, as Agathocles did not scruple to commit the most 
horrid crimes when he thought them conducive to his interest, the 
credulous prince had no sooner nut himself and his army in bia 
power, than, by tile blackest perfiaj^, he caused him to be murder- 
ed, in order that Ophellas's army might be entirely at his devotion. 
Many nations were now joined in alUance with Agathocles, and 
several strong holds were garrisoned by his forces. As he now saw 
the afihira of Africa in a flourishing condition, he thought it 
proper to look after those of Sicily; accordingly he sailed hack 
thither, having left the command of the anny to his son Arcii- 
agathus. His renown, and the report of his victories, flew be 
fore him. On the news of his arrival in Sicily, many towns ra 
volted to him ; but bad news soon recalled him to Africa. His ab- 
sence had quite changed the face of things ; and all his endeavours 
were incapable of restoring tJiem to their former condition. All 
his strong holds had surrendered to the enemy: the Africans had 
deserted him; some of his troops were lost, and the remainder 
were unable to make head against the Cartliagininns ; he had uo 
way to transport them into Sicily, as he was destitute of ships, and 
the enemy were masters at sea : he could not hope for either 
peace or treaty with the barbarians, since he had insulted ihem iii 
so outrageous a manner, by his being the first who had dared tu 
make a descent in their country. In this extremity^ he thought only 
of providing for his own safety. Afler many adventures, this base 
deserter of his army, and perfidious betrayer of his own children, 
who were left by him to the wild fury of his disappointed soldiers, 
stole away from tlie dangers which threstcned him, and arrived at 
Symcuse with a very few followers. His soldiers, seeing them- 
Belves thus betrayed, murdered his sons, and surrendered to the 

• II would Ktm incredible Ihsl iny min could to ftr t'luirph over tli« pBins of tlw 
enHa,u lo ulk wlUi uiy uihereoce ts hlidLsCDune, NadnolSenKi aaiinri a; liiil 
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enemj. Himself died miienblr soon utter, and ended, by a cruel 
de&th,* a Sife that had been polluted with the blackest crimes. 

In this period may be placed another incident related by JuHtin.f 
The fame of Alexander's conquedta made the Carthaginians fear 
that he might think of turning his arms towards Africa. The dis- 
astrous fate of Tyre, whence the; drew their origin, and which be 
hud BO lately destroyed ; the building of Alcxondria upon the con- 
fioes of Africa and E^pt, as if lie intended it as a rival city ta 
Carthage; tha uuinterruptcd successes of that prince, whose am- 
bition and ^od fortune were boundless; ail this justly alarmed 
the Carthaginians. To sound his inclinations, Hamilcar, sumomed 
Rhodanus, pretending to have been driven from his country by the 
cabals of his enemies, went over to the camp of Alexander, to 
whom he was btroduced by Parmenio, and oflerP'i him his ser 
vices. The kuig received him graciously, and had several confer- 
ences with him Hamilcar did not fail (o transmil to his countij 
whatever discoveries he made from time to time of Alexander's de> 
Bigns. Nevertheless, on his return to Carthage, after Alexander'a 
death, he was considera^ as a betrayer of his country to tliat 
prince; and accordingly wns put to death, by a sentence which 
displayed equally the ingratitude and cruelty of his countrymen. 
A M ST-rr '■'" ""* '" ^P^^^ "^ ^''^ wors of the Carthogi- 

A.cknii.if&. nians in Sicily,) in the time of Pyrrhus, king of 
A- Ul•m.^■^^. Gpirus. The Romans, to whom tJie designs of that 
ambitious prince were not unknown, in order tc 
strengthen themselves ag^st any oitempts ho mi^ht make upon 
Italv, had renewed their treaties with the Carthaginians, who, on 
their side, were no less afraid of his crossing into Sicily. To the 
articles of the preceding treaties, there was added an engagement 
of mutual assistance, in case either of the contracting powers 
should be attacked by Pyrrhus. 

The foresight of the Romans was well (bunded :j Pyrrhua 
turned his arms against Italy, and gained many victories. The 
Carthaginians, iii consequence of the last treaty, thought them- 
selves obliged to assist the Romans; and accordmgly sent them a 
fleet of six-score sail, under the command of Mago. This general, 
in an audience before the senate, sipiificd to them the mterest 
which his superiors took in the war which they heard was carrving 
on against t!ie Romans, and offered them their assistance, ^he 
senate returned thanks for the obliging offer of the CarthEiginians, 
but at present thought fit to decline it. 
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the Rocians ; but in reality to sound him, and discover, if ponibla, 
his designs with regu<) to Sicily, which conunoo ftme reported Im 
was going to invade. The Carthnginiaiu were afraid ttwt either 
Pyirhue or the Romans would interrere in the i^irs of that islsndt 
and transport forces thither ibr the conqueet of it. And, indeed, 
the SyracuBons, who had been besie^d tor some time by the Car* 
thaginians, had sent pressingly for succour to PyrrhnB. Thii 
prince had a particitlur reason to eapouM their interesta, having 
married Lanassa, daughter of Agathoclee, by whom be laid a HO 
named Alexander. He at last sailed from TBrentum, puwd tbt 
strait, and arrived in Sicily. His conquesta ai Grst were aa rapidi 
that be lell the Carlhaeinians, in the whole ialand, mly the aingle 
town of LUyhteum. ue laid aie^ to it, but meeting with a viso- 
rous resistance, was obhged to raise the aie^; not to mention that 
the urgent necessity of His afiairs caUed hmi bach to Italy, where 
bis presence was absolutely necessary. Nor was it tees so in Si- 
cily, which, on his departure, returned to the obedience of its for- 
mer masters. Thus he lost this island with the same rapidity that 
he had wun it. As he was embarking, he turned hia eyes back to 
Sicily, and exclaimed to those about him, fFhat a fine field of bat- 
lie] do ue have the CarAagijuaru and Romani '1 Hia pre^ctioi 
was soon verijied. 

Atler his departure, the chief magistracy o^ Syracnae wa« con- 
ferred on Hiero, who ailerwards obtained the name and dignity of 
king, by the united sufirages of the citizens; so greatly Qad hia 
goveniiuent pleased. He was appointed to carry on the war 
ageiniit the Cartliaginians, and obtained several advantages over 
thcni. But now a common interest le-amted them against a new 
enemy, who began to appear in Sicily, and justly alarmed both; 
these were the Romans, who, having crushed ail the enemies which 
had hitherto exercised their arms in Italy itself, were now powerful 
enough to carry them out of it ; and to lay the foundation of that 
vast i>owcr there to which they aAerwards attained, and of which 
it was probable ihcy had even then formed the design. Sicily I«j 
too commodious for them, not to form a resolution of establishing^ 
themselves in i[. They therefore eagerly snatched this opportu- 
nity Ibr crossing into it, which caused the rupture between them 
and the Carthaginians, and gave rise to the first Funic war. Thia 
I shall treat of more at large, by relating the causes of that war. 

xaI 'Puftaltit tr*\Mrr*r, 
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CHAPTER H. 

r CAKTHAQE, ntOM TBS FIBST PDICIC VAK TO IT! 
DBSTIIUCTIOK. 

Tbk plan which I h&ve laid down, does Dot allow me to enter 
into an exact detail or the wars between Rome and Carthage; 
■toee that pertaina rather to the Roman history, which I do not 
intend to touch upon, except transiently and occasionaUy. ] Rhall 
thererore relate such facta only, as may give the reader a just idea 
of the republic whose hirtory lies before me ; by confining myself 
to those particulars which relale chiefly to the Cartha^mans, and 
to their most important tronsftctions in Sicily, Spain, and Africa; 
a tubject in itaeil siifficientty extensive. 

I have already observed, that from the first Punic war to tha 
ruin of Carthage, a hundred and eighteen years elapsed. Thk 
whole time may be divided into five parts or intervals. 

I. The first Punic war lasted twenty-four years - - 24 
II. The interval between the first and second Punic war, ia 

also twenty-four years ------ tA 

m. The second Punic war took up seventeen years - IT 

IV. The interval between the second and third, is forty-nine 



V. Tne third Punic war, terminated by the deatnjction of 
CaiUiage. continued but four years and some months 



TTie Firil Punic War. 

A M ITM. ^""^ ^"^ Punic war arose from the followine cause. 

a! cknii. sec Some Companian soldiers, in the service of A|[atriocles,* 
A* ^'"c*wb '^^ Sicilian tyrant, having entered as friends into 
""■ ■ ■ Messina, soon after murdered part of the townsmen, 
drove out the rest, married their wives, seized their efiects, and re- 
mained sole maateiB of that important city. They then assumed 
the name of Mamertinea. In imilation of them, and by their as- 
sistance, a Roman legion treated in the same cruel manner the city 
of Rhegium, lying directly opposite to Messina, on the other side 
of the strait. These two perfidious cities, supportbg one another, 
rendered theiriEelves at length formidable to their neighbours; and 
es|iecially Mesaina, which became very powerful, and gave great 
umbrage and uneiisiness both lo the Syracusans and Carthagi- 
nians, who posaeased one part of Sicily. As soon as the Romans 

'Fotyb. L L p.& edit. Onuuir. 
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had got rid of the enemies they bad so lon^ contended whh, and 
particoluly of Pyrrhus, they begun to think of puniBhing the crime 
of their citizens, who had aettled themselves at Rhegium, in so 
cniel and treacherous a manner, nearly ten years before. Accord- 
ingly, they topk the city, and killed, in the attack, the greateat 
part of the inhabitants, who, instigated by despair, had ibught to 
the last gasp : three hundred on]y were left, who were carried to 
Rome, wTiippcd, and then publicly beheaded in the fomm. The 
view which the Romans had in making this bloody execution, was, 
to prore to their allies their own sincerity and innocence. Rhe- 
^um woB immediately restored to its lawful possessors. The 
Mamertines, who were considerably weakened, as well by the ruin 
of their confederate city, as by the losses which they had Buetained 
from the Syracusans, who had lately placed Hiero at their head, 
thought it time to provide for their own safety. But divisions 
arising among them, one part surrendered the citadel to the Caj- 
thaginiana, whilst the other called in the Romans to their assist 
once, and resolved to put them in possestion of their city. 

The affair was debated in the Roman senate, where, being con- 
sidered in all its lights, it appeared to have some difficulties.* (hi 
one hand, it was thought base, and altogether unworthy of tho 
Roman virtue, for them to undertake openly the defence of trai 
tors, whose perfidy was exactly the same with that of the Rhe- 
gians, whom the Romans had recently punished with so exemplary 
a severity. On the other hand, it was of the utmost consequence 
to stop the progress of the Carthaginians, who, not satisfied 
with their conquests m Africa and Spain, had also made them- 
selves masters of almost all the islands of the Sardinian and 
Hetrurian seas; and would ccrtunly get all Sicily into their 
hands, if they should be suf^^d to possess themselves of Mes- 
sina. From thence into Italy, the passage was very short ; and 
it was in some manner to mvite an enemy to come over, to 
leave the entrance open. These reasons, though bo strong, 
could not prevail with the senate to declare in fhvour of the 
Mamertines; and accordingly, motives of honour and justice pre- 
. „ _ vailed in this mstance over thoao of interest and po- 

A.canh.ssl licy. But the people were not so scrupulous ;t for, in 
A. BoDLiM. an assembly held on this subject, it was resolved that 
*" the Mamertines should be assisted. The consul, Ap- 

pius Claudius, immediately set forward with his army, and boldly 
crossed tlie strait, after he had, by an ingenious Btratagem. eluded 
the vigilance of the Carthaginian general. The Carthaginians, 
partly by art and partly by force, were driven out of the citadel; 
and the city was surrendered immediately to the consul. The 
Cartfaag;intans hanged their general, for having given up the cita- 
del in so cowardly a manner, and prepared to besiege the town 
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with all Iheir fbrcea. Hiero joined them with hift own. lint tba 
conaul Imving defeaited them separately, raised the siege, uad laid 
waste al pleamre the neighbouring country, the enemy not daring 
to face liim. This was the first expedition which the Romans 
made out of Italy. 

It is doubted,* whether the motives which prompted the Roraaiw 
to undeitake this expedition were very upright, and exactly con- 
fbrmablo to the rules of strict justice. Be this as it may, theit 
passage into Sicily, and the succour they gave to the inhabil&nta 
of Messina, may be said to have been the first step by which they 
ascended to that height of glory and grandeur which tbey aftei- 
wards attained. 

Hiero,t having reconciled himself to the Romans, and entered 
into an alliance with them, the Carthaginians bent all th^ 
thoughts on Sicily, and sent numerous armies thither. Agrigen- 
A. M. 3743. turn was their place of arms j which, being attacked 
A. Rain. ■07. by the Romans, was won hy them, afler they had be- 
sieged it eeven months, and gained one battl e. 

Notwithstanding the advantage of this victDry,| and the con- 
quest of so important a city, the Romans were sensible, that 
whilst the Carthaginians should continue masters at sea, the nut- 
ratirae places in the island would always side with them, and put 
it out of their power ever to drive them out of Sicily, Beside*, 
they saw with reluctance Africa enjoy a prolbund tranquillity, at & 
time that Italy was infested by the freqiient incursions of its eue- 
iniea. They now first formed the design of having a ficet, and of 
disputing the empire of the sea with the Carthaginians. The un- 
dertaking was bold, and in outward appearance rash ; but it evinces 
the courage and magnanimity of the Romans. They were not at 
that time pofeessed of a single vesael which thCT eould coll their 
own; and the ships which had transported their fot-ces into Sicily 
liad been borrowed of their neighbours. They were inexpeiienced 
li sea-affoirB, had no carpenters acquainted with the building of 
ships, and did not know even the shape of the quinqueremes, or 
galleys with live benches of oars, in which the chief strength of 
lleela at that lime consisted. But happily, the year before, ona 
had been taken upon the coasts of Italy, which served them as a 
model. They therefore applied themselves with incredible industiy 
and ardour to the building of ships in the same form; and in the 
meun time they got together a set of rowers, wlio were taught an 
exercise and lUscipline utterly unknown to them before, in the fol- 
lowing manner. Benches were made on the shore, in the some 
order and fashion with those of galleys. The rowers were seated 
on these benches, and taught, as if they had been furnished with 
oars to throw themselves backwards uith their arms drawn to 
their breasts; and then to throw their bodiea and arms forward >a 
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one re^Iar motion, the instaat their commanding officer gAve tba 
signal. In two months, one hundred galleys of five benches of 
oars, and twenty of three benches, were built; and atler some 
time had been spent in exercising the rowers on ship-boud, the 
flnet put to sea, and went in quest of the enemy. The consul 
Duillius had the command of it. 

A.M. 3T4S, The Romans coming up with the CarthagijiianB 

A. Rom. «B. near the coast of Mylie, they prepared for an ensage- 
ment.* As the Romtm galleys, by their being clumsily and hasti- 
ly built, were neither very nimble nor easy to work, this inconve- 
nience wea supplied by a machine invented for this occasion, and 
afterwards known by the name of the Corvusf [Croio or Crane,] 
by the help of which they grappled the enemy's ships, boarded 



1, and immediately came to close engagement. The Blgaat for 
ugadag was given. The Carthaginian fleet consisted of a fiundr"^ 
and thirty suT, under the command of Hannibal.^ He himselfw 



n board a ^Iley of seven benches of oars, which had o 
longed to Pyrrhus. The Carthaginians, thoroug-hly despising 
enemies who were utterly unacquainted with sea a^irs, imagined 
that their very appewance would put them to flight, and therefore 
came forward boldly, with little expectation of fighting ; but firmly 
imagining they should reap the spoils, which they had already 
devoured with tbeir eyes. They were nevertheless a httle sur 
prised at the sight of the above mentioned engines, raised on the 
prow of every one of the enemy's ships, and which were entirely • 
new to them. But their astonishment increased, when they saw 
these engines drop down at once; and being thrown forcibly into 
their vessels, grappled them in spite of ail rr^sistance. This chang- 
ed the form of the engagement, and obliged the Carthaginians to 
e to close engagement with tbeir enemies, as though they bud 



a horrible slaughter ensued; and the Carthagini 
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lost fouracore vessels, among which was the admiral's galley, ho 
himself escaping with ditficuUy in a smalt boat. 

So considerable and unexpected a victory, raised the courage of 
the Romans, and seemed to redouble their vigour for the continu- 
ance of the war. Extraordinary honours were bestowed on the 
consul Duillius who was the first Roman that had a naval triumph 
decreed him. A rostral pillar was erected in his honour, with a no- 
ble inscription -, which pillar is yet standing in Rome.l 

During the two following years, the Romans grew still stronger 
at sea, by their successes in several engagements. J But these 
were considered by thera-only as essays preparatory to the great 
design they meditated of carrying the war into Africa, and of com- 
bating the Carthaginians in iheir own country. There wa« no- 
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Oang tke litter drwdsd more ; uid to divert so daaeerons a blow, 
the; resolved to fight the eaemj, whatever might De the conse* 
quBuce. 

A. K.TNe. Tlie RomaiiB had elected M. AtUius Rc^us, and 
4. Rom. «X L. ManliuB, consiUa for this year.* Their fleet con- 
eisted of three hundred and thirty veEsels, on bou-d of which 
were one hundred and thirtv thousand men, each vessel liaving 
throe hundred rowers, and a hundred and twenty soldiera. That 
of the CarthaginiaoB, commanded by Honno and Himilcar, had 
twenty vessels more than the Romans, and a greater number of 
men in proportion. The two fleets came in sig-ht of each other 
■tear ficnomus, in Sicily. No man could behold tivo Euch formida- 
ble navies, or he aspectator of the extraordinary preparations thaj 
made for fig-hting, without beuig under some concern, oa seeing 
the danger which menaced two of the moat powerful states in the 
world. As the courage on both sides was equnl, and no great dis- 
parity in the forces, the fight was obstinate, and the victory long 
doubtfulj but at last, the Carthaginians were overcome. Mora 
than sixty of their ships were talien by the enemy, and thirty sunk. 
The Romans lost twenty^four, not one of which fell into the ene- 
my's hand*. 

The fruit of this victory,! as the Romans had designed it, waa 
their sailing to Africa, after having refltted their sliips, and pro- 
vided them with all necessaries for carrying on a long war in a fb- 
vreign country. They landed happily in Africa, mid began the war 

K taking a town called Clypea, which had a commodious haven* 
om thence, after havin? sent an express to Rome, to give ad- 
vice of their landing, and to receive orders from the senate, tliey 
overran the open country, in which they made terrible havoci 
bringing away whole flocks of cattle, and 20,000 prisoners. 
A. K.nso. The express returned in the mean lime with the 
A. Bum. 4M. orders of the senate, who decreed, that Regulus 
should continue to command the armies in Africa, with the title of 
Proconsul ; and that his colleaffue should return with a great part of 
the fleet and the forces; leavmg Regulus only fortyvessels, 15,000 
Gwt, and 500 horse. Their leavmg the hitter with so few ships and 
troops, was a visible renunciation of the advantages which might 
have been expected from this descent upon Africa. 

The people at Rome depended greatly on the courage and abili 
ties of Regulus ; and the joy was universal, when it was known 
that he was continued in the command in Afnca ; he alone was al^ 
flicted on that account.^ When news was brought him of it, he 
wrote to Rome, and desired, in the strongest terms, that he might 
be appointed a successor. Hia chief reason was, that the death of 
the rarmer who routed his grounds, having given one of his hire 
lings an opportunity of carrying off all the unplements of tillage. 
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ou presence nas necessary for tokinv care of his little spot of 

S round (but seven acres,! which was all his fiunily BubsiBtcQ upon. 
lit the aeiiale undertook to have his lands cultivated at the pub- 
lic expense; to maintam his wife and ciiildren; and to indemnify 
him for the loss he had sustained by the robbery of his hireling. 
Thrice happy age ! in which poverty was thus had in honour, and 
was united with *.he most rare and uncommon merit, and the high- 
est employments of the state! Regulus, thus freed from his do- 
inestic cares, bent his thoughts on discharging the duly of a 
general. 

After taking several castles,* he laid siege to Adis, one of the 
strongest fortresses of the country. The Carthaginians, exaspe- 
rated at seeing their encmiea thus laying waste their lands at 
pleasure, at last took the field, and marched against them, to force 
them to raise the siege. With this view they posted themselveB 
on a hill which overlooked the Roman camp, and was convenient 
fi>r annoying the enemy; but at the same time, by its situation, 
rendered one part of their army useless. For the strength of the 
Carthaginians lay chiefly in their horses and elephants, which are 
cf no service but in plains. Reguliis did not give them an oppor- 
tunitjr of descending from the hill ; bitt, in order to take advantage 
.of thia essential mistake of the Certhagiman generals, fell upon 
them iu this post; and after meeting with a feel)le resistance, put 
the enemy to flight, plundered their camp, and laid waste the ad 
jacent country. Then, having taken Tuni3,t an important cily, 
and which brought him near Carthage, he made his army encamp 

The enemy were in the utmost alarm. AU tilings bed succeeded 
ill with them, their forces had been defeated by sea and land, and up- 
wards of 200 towns had surrendered to the conqueror. Besides, the 
Numidians made greater havoc in their territories than even tJieRo- 
maus. They expected every moment to see their capital besieged. 
And their affliction was increased by the concourse of peasants 
with their wives and children, who flocked from all parts to Car- 
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thage for safety ; which gave them melaDcholy apprehenEioDs of 
a fkmine in case of a eicee' Regulus, afraid of hiving the glorj 
ofhia ?ictory torn from him by a 'eucceBsor, made some proposal 
of an accommodation to the vanquished enemy ; but the conditiona 
appeared ao hard, that they could not listen to them. As he did 
not doubt hia being soon master of Carthage, he would not abate 
any thinz in hia demands ; but, by an infatuation which \a almost 
inseparable from great and unexpected success, he treated them 
with haughtlRess; and pretended, that every thing he suffered 
tliem to possess ought to be esteemed a fiivoiiT ; adding this farther 
insult, Tlmt L'^i/ oughi either to overcome like brave men, or leant 
lo lubmit to the vktor.* So hajsh and diadoinful a treatment oniy 
fired their resentment ; and they resolved rather to die sword in 
hand, than to do any thing which might derogate from the dignity 
of Carthage. 

Reduced to thia fatal extremity, they received, in the happiest 

i'lmcture, a reiiiforcSment of auxiliary troops out of Greece, with 
^anthippuB the Lacedtemonian at their head, who had been edu- 
cated in the discipline of Bparta, and learnt the art of war in that 
renowned and excellent school. When he had beard the circum- 
atancesof the last battle, which were told him at his request; bad 
clearly discerned the occasion of its being tost; and perfectly in 
formed himself in what the strength of Carthage consisted ; he de- 
clared publicly, and repeated it often, in tlie bearing of the rest 
of the officers, that the miaforluncs of the Carthaginians were 
owing entirely to the incapacity of their genemls. These dis- 
eourses come at lost to the ear of the pubUc council ; the members 
of it were atruclt with them, and thoy requested him to attend 
them. He enforced his opinion with such strong and convincing rea- 
sons, that the oversights committed by the generals were visible to 
every one ; and he proved as clearly, that by a conduct opposite to 
tht former, they would not only secure their dominions, but drive 
the enemy out of them. Thia speech revived the courage and 
hopes of the Carthaginians ; and Xanthippus was entreated, and, 
in some measure, forced, to accept the command of the army. 
When the Carthaginians saw, in his exerciaing of their forces sear 
the city, the manner in which he drew them up in order of battle, 
made uiero advance or retreat on the Grst signal, file off with order 
and expedition ; in a word, perform all the evolutions and move- 
nients of the military art, they were struck with astonishment, 
and owned, that the ablest generals which Carthage had hitherto 
produced, knew nothing in comparison of Xanthippus. 

The officers, soldiers, and every one, were lost in admiration . 
and what la very uncommon, jealousy "ave no alloy to it; the fear 
of the present danger, and the love of their country, stifiing, wiLh- 
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out doubt, tJl other sentiments. The gloom; conslematioD,wbieh 
bad before seized the whole army, wae succeeded by joy and ala- 
crity. The soldiers were urg-ent to be led against the enemy, in 
the firm assUrance (as they said) of being victorious under their new 
leader, and of obliterating the disgrace of former defeatB. Xan- 
thippos did not suffer their ardour to cool ; and tile sight of the 
enemy only inflamed it. When he had approached within little 
more than 1200 paces of them, he thought proper to call a coun- 
ci) of war, in order to show respect to the Carthaginian generals, 
by consulting Ihem. All unanimously deferred to his opinion ; 
upon which it was resolved to give the enemy battle the follow- 
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The Carthagbian army was composed of 18,000 foot, 4000 
horse, and about 100 elephants. That of the Romans, as near as 
may be guessed from what goes before [for Folybiua does not mett- 
tion their numbers here,) consisted of 15,000 foot, and 300 horse. 

It must be a noble eight to see two armies like these before us, 
not overcharged with numbers, but composed «f brave soldiers, 
and commanded by very able generals, engaged hi battle. In tliose 
tumultuous Gghts, where two or 300,000 are engaged on both sides, 
confusion is inevitable; and it is diflicult, amidst a thousand events, 
where chance generally seciriB to have a greater share than coun- 
cil, to discover the true merit of commanders, and the real causes 
of victory. But in such engagements as this before us, nothmg 
escapes tine curiosity of the reader; for he clearly sees the disposi- 
tion of the two armies : imagmes he almost hears the orders given 
out by the generals; tbllows all the movements of the army ; can 
point out the faults committed on both sides ; snd is thereby quali- 
fied to determine, with certainty, the causes to which the victoir. 
or defeat is owing. The success of this battle, however inconsi- 
derablo it may appear from the small number of the combataobVi 
was nevertheless to decide the fate of Carthage. 

The disposition of both armies was as follows. Xenthippus drew 
up all his elephants in front. Behind these, at some distance, he 
placed the the Carthaginian infantry in one body or phalanx. The 
foreign troops in the Carthaginian service were posted, one part 
of them on the right, between the phalanx and the borsei uid Iha 
other composed of light-armed soldiers, in platoons, at the head of 
the two wings of the cavalry. 

On the side of the Romans, as they apprehended the elephants 
most, ReguluB, to provide ag^st tbero, posted his light-armed 
soldiers, on a line, in the front of the legions. In tho rear of these, 
he placed the cohorts one behind auoUier, and the hone on the 
wings. In thus straitening the front of his main battle, to give it 
more depth, he indeed took a just precaution, says Pe^bius, 
Bcainst the elephants ; but be did not provide for the inequality 
of bia cavalry, which was much inferior in numben to that of tfaa 
enemy. 
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The two annies being thue drawn up, waited only for the siffnaJ. 
Xanthippus orders the elephants to advance, to break the ranEa i^ 
the enemy ; and commands the [wo wings of the cavalry to charge 
the Romans in flank. At the same time, the latter, clashing their 
uma, and shouting after the manner of their country, advance 
ognioat the enemy. Their cavoli; did not stand the onset long, 
being so much inferior to that of the Carthaginians. The infantrjr 
in the left wing, to avoid the attack of the elephants, and show how 
little they feared the mercenaries who formed the enemy's right 
ving, attacks it, puts it to flight, and pursues it to the camp. 
Those in the firat ranks, who were opposed to the elephants, were 
broiien and trodden under foot, after lighting valiantly i and tlie 
rest of the main body stood firm for some time, by reason of its 
great depth. But when the rear, being attacked by the enemy's 
cavalry, was obliged to face about and receive it : and those who 
had broken through the elephants, met the phalomc of the Carthtt- 
ginians, which had not yet engaged, and which received them in 
good order, the Romans were routed on all sides, and entirely de- 
feated. The greateat peri of them were crushed to death by the 
enormous weight of the elephnnts; and the remainder, standing in 
the ranks, were shot through an<l through with the arrows ^m 
the enemy's horse. Only a smaU number fled ; and as they were in 
tn open country, the horse and elephants killed a great pari of 
them : 500, or thereabouts, who went off with Regulus, were ta- 
ken prisoners with him. The Carthsginiane lost in this battle SOO 
mercenaries, who were opposed to the lefl winff of the Romans: 
and of the latter only 3000 escaped, who, by their pursuing the 
enemy's right wing, had drawn themselves out of the engagement. 
All the rest, Regulus and those who were taken excepted, were 
1^ dead on the field. The 3000 who had escaped the slaugh- 
ter, retired to Clypea, and were saved in an ohnoat miraculoui 
manner. 

The Carthaginians, after having stripped the dead, entered Car- 
thage in triumph, dragging after them the unfortunate Regulus, 
and 500 prisoners. Their joy was so much the greater, as. but 
a very few days before, they had seen themselves upon the brink 
of ruin. The men and women, old and yoimff people, crowded the 
temples, to return thitnks to the immortal gods; and several daja 
were devoted wholly to festivities and rejoicings. 

Xanthippus, who had contributed so much to this happy change, 
had the wisdom to withdraw shortly after, from the apprehension 
lest his glory, which had hitherto been unsullied, might, afler thia 
first blaze, insensibly fade away, and leave him exposed to the darta 
of envy and calumny, which are always dangerous, but most in a 
fiireign country, when a man stands elone, unsustained by fiienda 
and relatione, and destitute of all support. 

Polybius tells us, that Xouthippus's departure was related in & 
diSbr^ manner, and proDiiwif to take notice of it in another place . 
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but that ptrt oT his hiBtorj has not come down to ub. We read in 
Appi&n,* that the Carthagmiana, excited by a meaii and detestable 
jealousy of Xanthippus's glory, and rniablB to bear the thoughta 
that the; should stand indebted to Sparta, for their safety; upon 
pretence of coaducting him and hie attendants back with honotii 
to hi^ own country, with a numerous convoy of ships, jjave private 
orders to have them ah put to death in their passaee; as if with 
him tiie^ could have buried in the waves for ever uie monory i^ 
his services, and their horrid ingratitude to him.f 

Ttiis battle, says Polybius,:^ tnough not so considerable Its many 
others, may yet furnish very salutary instructions ; which, adds 
that author, is the greatest benefit that can be reaped froin the 
study of history- 
First, ought any man to put a great confidence in his good fbr> 
tune, atler he has considered the we of Regulus? That general, 
insolent with victory, inexorable to the conquered, scarcely deign- 
ing to listen to them, saw himself a few days after vanquiahea by 
them, and made their prisoner. Hannibal suggested the same re- 
flection to Scipio, when he exhorted him not to be dazzled with the 
success of his arms. Regulua, said he, would have been recorded 
as one of the most uncommon instances of valour and felicity, had 
he, after the i'ictoiy obtained in this very country, grained ooi 
fathers the peace which they sued for. But putting no bounds to 
his ambition and the insolence of success, the greater his pros 
perity, the more ignominious was his fall.f 

In the second pWe, the truth of the saying of Eurijndes is her« 
seen in its fullest extent, That one vriie head u worth a grtaf mtmy 
handt.\\ A single man here changes the whole face of afTairs. 

• D« Ben. Pun. 30. 

t Tills pertldlout Bcllon. ■• il ii relsled liy Applin, mar po»ttilj> be Irne, when m 
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Uiti nunhod uf deepaubluR bim, when k many othen tdCaei which were lai llaUe 10 
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IHiwt.nl viclDrparempelenillHixdeiflmTtpaUilHjenfWrli. Bed nno vamendD landcna 
lellrllall noilujii. nee cohibendo «flereolein le Ibrtunam, qnanlo aJtIua elauia erol, eA 

II 'ftc Jf *o*m k'^xtu/xK Tit trtk>.lti ><v« "«?. It m»y noi be Imprnner m 
lake nodce In ihi. place (u II wan fimotlrn b^dije) of a o.lB'afce of ibe leariad Caxu 
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rfhiih >• nndei^ thu. by CnMuW ■ ''. Y^^J^^ l^i^t "i^' StSrtt 
K*lS^SiiSl iiw.^" WhmZ ijl^ably •rlib "iteVlIoIe ci™cM*l^eonduet o« 
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On mie bftnd, he defemta troopt that wera thonght invincible ; on 
the other, he revivee the courage of « citj and ui aniiy, whom be 
hul found in canaternation and deepair. 

Such, u Polybius obaerTce, ia the use which ought to be made 
ef the atudj ot history. For there being two ways of acqiuring 
improvement and inatruction, lirat by one's own experience, and 
•Gcondly by that of other men ; it ia mnch more wise and useM to 
improve b; other men's miscarriagea than by our own. 

1 return to Regulua, that I may here finish what relates to him ; 
Polybius, to our great disappointment, taking no farther notice of 
tiiat general.* 

A. M.3TU. After being kept some years in prison.t he wai 

A. Ron-tiw. aent to Rome to propose an exchange of priHoners. 
He had been obliged to take on oath, that he would return in .case 
he proved unauccessful. He then acquainted the senate with the 
mbject of his voyage; and being invited by them to give Ilia 
opinion freely, be answered, that he could no longer do it as a 
aenator, having lost both hie quality, and that of a Koman citizen, 
from the time that he had fallen into the hands of hie enemies', bul 
be did not refuse to offer hitr thoughts as a private person. Thii 
was a very delicate affair. Every one was touched with the mis- 
fortunes of BO great a man- He needed only, says Cicero, to have 
spoken one word, and it would have restored him to his hherty, 
his estate, his dignity, his wife, his cluldren, and bis country ; but 

I(nIlil|>iiiB, I uki llw Kiiaeof lhl( i«bi|« lobe, a m— farmtd trOu Sftrtaa ^i» 

* I'Jili lileiice uT Fiilybiua Hu pnOudlced a gresi man; Iwiiied men igaliut mur 
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nther lo be irilenl omurnluf Regulua aAor he wb* Ukan piCaiier, Iban la vlolue iha 
tnilli oT lilalory, at whlcli Im waa » itrtei an obaervgr. Tlli* opinkm la lanlm 
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of ilieli (vita, iri Un cnieJ UFUiueui of twa uanbailBlH cipilvai (tbouibi lu b« 
BHiatandllaiiilleaf) uken Initxt ki Aghl againa StcTh, after Uh uiliAinuiie of £e- 

by UieiavarUrnr lililiiipiieniuieiil; aiidlhaoiiiei, by ilMcanaf tbitainau,nhad*- 
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barbailtr. In coiiaequeiics of her belbif nf ilM lli-uHge whkb Befului had rneired. 
Thr Kiiaie InHai aiiaijr irlLb her for ll. 10 give ionK cotour u hec etuehia, abe lai* 
oulaiiionilHTaequaliiiinca and klndnd, ittaT her hui>bawl dltd In llle way geDrAHr 
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th&t woH appeared to him contrary to the honour and welfiuw of 
the BtQte. He therefore plainly declared, that an exchange of pri- 
•oners ought not to be so much kb thought of: that nich an exaa> 
pie would be of futal consequence to the republic: that citizens 
who had 80 basely surrendered their arms to the eremy, were un- 
worthy of the least compassion, and incapable of serving their 
country: that wilh regard to himself, aa he was so far advanced 
in years, his death ought to be considered as nothing; whercM 
tbey had in their hands several Carthaginian generals, in tho 
flower of their age, and capable of doing [heir country grcal ser- 
vicesformany years. It was with difficiuty that the senate compli- 
ed with so generous and unexampled a counac!. The illustrious 
exiie therefore left Rome,'* in order to return to Carthage, unmoved 
either with the deep affliction of his friends, or the tears of his 
wifi and children, aithough he knew but too well the grievous tor- 
menta which were prepared for him. And, indeed, the moment 
hie enemies saw him return without having obtained the ex- 
change of priaone>B, they put him to every kind of torture Iheii 
barbarous cruelly could mvent. 1'hey imprisoned him for a long 
time in a dismal dungeon, whence (after cutting off his eye-iid^ 
they drew him at once into the sun, when its beams darted the 
Btrongeet heat. They aext put him into a kind of chest stucli 
fiill of nails, whose points wounding liun, did not allow him a 
moment's ease either day or night. Lastly, after having bf«D 
long' tormented by being kept for ever awake in this dreadful 
torture, bis raerciiess enemies nailed him to a cross, their usual 
punishment, and left him to expire on it. Such was the end of 
tiiis great man. His enemies, by depriving him of some days, per- 
haps years, of hfe, brought eternal infamy on themselves. 

The blow which the Romans had received in Africa did not die- 
courage Ihem.t They made greater preparations than before, to 
retrieve their loss ; and put to sea, the following campaign, three 
hundred and sixty vessels. The Carthaginians sailed out to meet 
them with two hflndred; but were beaten in an engagement fought 
on the coasts of Sicily, and a hundred and fourteen of their ships 
were taken by the Romans. The latter sailed into Africa, to take 
in the few soldiers who had escaped the pursuit of the enemy, after 
the defoat of Regulus ; and had defended themselves vigorously in 
Clypea, where they had been unsuccessfully besieged. 

Here Bgorn wo are astonished that the Romans, after so consi- 
derable a victory, and with so targe a fleet, should sail into Africa, 
only to bring from thence a smalT garrison; whereas they might 
have attempted the conquest of it, since Regulus, with much few- 
er forces, had almost completed it. 

The Romans, on their return, were overtaken by a storm, which 
vlmoet destroyed their whole fleet.| The hke misfortune betel 
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them also the ToUawiDg year.* However, the; cotuoledtlieinselvea 
far this double loss, by a victory which Ihcy gained over Aadnibai, 
from whom they took near a hundred and torty elephants. This 
news being brought to Rome, tilled the whole city with joy; not 
only because the strength of the enemy's army was considerably 
dinmished by the loss nf their elephants, but chiefly because this 
victory had mspired the land-forces with fresh courage: who, 
Bince the defeat of Regulus, hod not dared to venture upon an en- 
gagement 1 BO great was the terror with which those formidable 
animals had filled the roinds of all the soldiers. It was therefore 
Judged proper to make a greater effort than ever, in order to finish, 
if possible, a war which had continued fourteen years. The two 
consuls set sail with a fleet of two hundred ships, and arriving in 
Sicily, formed the bold design of besieging; Lilybcum. This wa« 
the strongest town which the Cartb^nians possessed, aud the 
loss of it would be attended with that of every part of the island, 
and open to the Romans a free passage into Africa. 

The reader will suppose, that the utmost ardour was shown, 
both in the assault and defence of the place.f Imilco was governor 
there, with 10,000 regular forces, eiclusive of the inbabitantaj 
and Hannibal, the son of Hamilcar, soon brought hiza as many 
more from Carthage ; he having, with the most intrepid courage, 
forced his way through the enemy's fleet, and arrived happily in 
the port. 

The Romans had not lost any time. Having brought forward 
their en^es, they beat down several towers with their battering 
rams; and gaining ground daily, they made such progress, as gave 
the besieged, who qow were closely pressed, some fears. The go- 
vernor saw plainly that there was no other way left t« save the 
city, but by firing the eopnes of the besiegerB. Having therefore 
prepared his forces for this enterprise, he sent them out at day- 
break with torches b their bands, tow, and all kinds of combusti- 
ble matters ; aud at the same time attacked all the engines. The 
Ramans exerted their utmost eSbrle to repel them, and the en- 
gagement was very bloody. Every man, assailant as well as de- 
fendant, stood to bis post, and chose to die rather than quit it. At 
last, afler a long resistance and dreadful slaughter, the besiaged 
sounded a retreat, and left the Romans in possession of their 
works. This conflict bemg over, Hannibal embarked in the night, 
and, concealing his departure from the enemy, sailed for Diepa- 
num, where Adherbal commanded tor the Carthaginians. Drepa- 
num was advantageously situated ; having a commodious port, and 
lying about 120 ^rlongs from Lilybieum; and the Cartbaginians 
bad been always very desirous of preserving it. 

The Romans, animated by their late success, renewed the at- 
tack with greater vigour than ever; the besieged not daring tw 
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intke a second attempt to burn th«r machines, bo rnach were they 
disbeartcned by tbe ill succces of the former. But a furious wind 
rising suddenly, eome mercenary soidiets represented to the go- 
vernor, tbal now was the favourable opportunity for them to tire 
the engines of the besiegers, especially as the wind blew iiill 
againat them: and they offered themselves for the enterprise. 
The ofier waa accepted, and accordingly they were furaishcd with 
every thins neceseaTy. In a monieat the fire catched all the en- 
gines ; and tbe Romans could not possibly extinguish it, because 
the flames being spread instantly every where, the winds carried 
the sparks and smoke tiill in their eyes, so that they could not see 
where to apply relief; whereas their enemies saw clearly where 
to aim their strokes, and throw their fire. This accident made 
the Romans lose all hopes of being ever able to carry the place 
by force. They therefore turned the siese into a blockade ; raised 
a strong line of contravallatioo round the town ; and, dispersing 
their army in every part of the neighbourhood, resolved to effect 
by time, what they found themselves absolutely unable to perform 
any other way. 

When the transactions of the seige of LilybKum, and the loss 
of part of the forces, were known at Rome, the citizens, so far 
from desponding at tliis ill news, seemed to be fired with new vi- 
gour.* Every man strove to be foremost in the muster-roll ; so 
thaX, in a very little time, an army of 10,000 men was raised, who, 
crossing the strait, marched by land to join the besiegers. 
A. M.nsn. At the same time, P. Ckudius Pulcher, the consn), 

A. Hom.soo. formed a design ofattackingAdherbal in Drepanum.+ 
Bethought himself sure of surprising hun, because, after the loss 
lately sustained by the Romans at LUybKum, the enemy could not 
unagine that they would venture out again at sea. Flushed with 
these hopes, he sailed out with his fleet in the night, the belter to 
conceal hisdesign. But he had to do with an active general, whose 
vigilance be could not elude, and who did not even give him time 
to draw up his ships injine of battle, but fell vigorously upon him 
whilst his fleet was in disorder and confusion. The Carthaginiims 
gained a complete victory. Of the Roman fleet, only thirty vessels 
got off, which being in company with the consul, fled with him, 
and got away in tbe best manner they could^ along the coast. All 
the rest, amounting to fourscore and thirteen, with the men on 
board them, were taken by the Carthaginians ; a few soldiers ex- 
cepted, who had escaped from the wreck of their vessels. This vic- 
tory displayed la much the prudence and valour of Adherbal, as it 
reflected shnme and igniiminy on the Roman consul. 

Junius, his colleague, was neither more prudent nor more for- 
tunate than himself, but tost his whole fleet by his ill conduct-J 
Endeavouring to atone for bisi mislbrtune by some considerable 
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kction, he held % secret cDrrespoadence nith the inhabitsnte of 
Eryx.* and by that means got t)ie city surrendered to him. On the- 
Bummit of the mounttun stood the temple of Ver'in Erycjna, which 
was certunly the most beautiful as wcU as tli*! richest of all the 
Sicilian temples. The city stood a little below the BUmmit of this 
mountain, oud the only access to it was by a road very long- and 
very rugged. Junius poated one part of his troops upon the top, 
and the remainder at the foot of the mountain, iian^iang that he 
now had nothing to fear; but Hamilcar, surnamed Barca, father 
of tlie famous Hannibal, found means to get into tho city, which 
lay between the two camps of tlie enemy, and there fortified hint- 
self. From this advantageous poet he harassed the Romans inces- 
santly for two years. One can scarce conceive how it wan possible 
for the Cartbaginlans to defend themselves, when thus attacked 
from both the summit and the foot of the moimtain; and unable 
to get provisions, but from a httie port, which was the onlv one 
open to tliem. By such enterprises aa these, the abilities and pru- 
dent courage of a general are aa well, or perhcpa better, discover- 
ed, than by the winning of o. battle. 

For five years, nothiiiK memorable was perfonned on either 
flide.f The Romona had imagined that their land forces would 
olonc be capable of finishing- the siege of LilybKum : but aa 
Ihey saw it protracted beyona their expectation, they returned to 
thetr first plan, and made e^ctraordinary efforts to fit out a new 
fleet. The public treasury was at a low ebb ; but this want wai 
supplied by the zeal of Individuals ; so ardent was the love which 
the KoTDans bore their country. Every man, accordiii^ to his cir- 
cumstances, contributed to the common expense; and, upon pub< 
lie security, advanced money without the least scruple, nir on ex- 
pedition ou wiiich the glory and safety of Rome depended. Ons 
man fitted out a ship at his own charge; another was equipped by 
A.M.37E). the contributions of two or three; so that, in a. very 
A. Koiu. .UT. little time, 200 were ready for sailing. The command 
was given to Lutatius the consul, who immediately put to sea. 
The enemy's fleet had retired into Africa: the consul therefore 
easily seized upon all the advantageous posta in the neighbour- 
hood of Lilybsum; and foreseeing that he should soon be forced 
to fight, he omitted no precautions to ensure success ; and employ- 
ad the interval in exercising his soldiers and seamen at sea. 

He was soon informed thai the Carthagmian fleet drew near, 
imder the command of Hajmo, who landed in a small island called 
Hiera, opposite to Drepanum. His design was to reach Eryx un- 
discovered by the Romans, in order to supplv the army there, to 
reinforce his troops, and take Barca on board to assist him in the 
expected engagement. But the consul, suspectine his intention, 
was beforehand with him ; and having assembled all nia best forces, 
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Miled for the smaU island ^ffusa,* which lay near the other. He 

BcqutdDtedhi3offi;era wiihtnedesign he had of attacking tbe enemy 



n besitate whether he should give him battle. But ci 
deriae th&t the Canhiginian fleet, when unloaded of its provisioiw, 
would become lighter aud more fit for action ; and, besides, would 
be cousiJerably strengthened by the forces and presence of Barea, 
he came to a. resolution at once ; and notwithstaudlng the foul wea- 
ther, made directly to the enemy. The consul had choice forces, 
able soaraon, and excellent ships, built after the model of a galJoy 
that had been lately taken from the enemy ; and which was tlia 
completest in ite kind that had ever been seen. The Carthagi- 
nians, on the other hand, were destitute of all these advantages. 
As Chey had been the entire masters at sea for some years, anil [ha 
Romans did not once dare to face them, they held' them in the 
highest contempt, and looked upon themselves as invincible. Oa 
the first report of the enemy being in motion, tlie Carthaginians 
had put Co sea a fleet fitted out iu haste, as appeared from every 
circumstance of it ; the soldiers and seamen being oil mercenaries, 
oewly levied, without the least experience, resolution, or zeal, since 
it was not for their own country they were going to fight. This 
soon appeared in the engagement. They could not sustain the 
Srst attack. Fifty of their vessels were sunk, and seventy taken, 
with their whole crews. The rest, favoured by a wind that rose 
very seasonably for them, made the best of their way to the little 
island from whence they had sailed. There were upwards of 
10,0{)0 taken prisoners. The consul sdled immediately for Lily- 
bffium, and joined his forces to those of the besiegers. 

When the news of this defeat arrived at Carthage, it occasioned 
HO much the greater surprise and terror, as it was less expected. 
The senite, however, did not lose their courage, though they saw 
themselves quite unable to continue the war. As the Romans were 
now masters of the sea, it was not possible for the Carthaginians 
to send either provisions or reinlbrcements to the armies in Sicily. ' 
An express was therefore immediately despatched to Barca, the ge- 
neral there, empowering him to act as ne should think proper. 
Barca, so long as he had room to entertwn the least hopes, had 
(lone every thing that couid be expected from the most iulrepid 
courage, and the moat consummate wisdom. But having now no 
jesource left, he sent a deputation to the consul, in order to treat 
about a peace Prudence, says Potybius, consists in knowing how 
to resiL^t and yield at a seasonable juncture. Lutatius was not in- 
sensible how tired the Romans were grown of war, which had ex- 
hausted them hoth of men and money ; and the droodful conse 
quenccs which had attended on Regulus's Inexorable and impru 
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ioat obatmacj, were ftesh in his memoiy. He therefore compliec 
without difficulty, and dictated the following treaty ; — 

cite THE ROVAN PEOPLE APPROVE OP IT) OH THE ^OI.LOW■^a COK- 
DITIOnS : The CAIlTHAGINIAriS BHALL EfACn^TE ALL SlCILr 
•HALL no LONQER MAKE WAR UPON HiERO, THE SrRACUiAKS, OK 
TBEIR ALLIES : TUEr SHALL BEflTOHE TO THE RoMAKS, 



TWO MUNDdED* EuBOLC TALENTS OK SILTER-f It 13 Worth the 

readcr'a remarking, by the way, the simple, exact, and clear term! 
in which thia treaty is expressed ; that, in so short a compsss, ad- 

i'usts the JntereBts of two powerful repuhlics and their allies, both 
y Bel and land. 
When these conditiona were brought to Rome, the people 
oot approving of them, sent ten commissioners to Sicily, to ter- 
miData ths aHliir. These made no alteration as to the sub- 
■tance of the treaty ;| only shortening the time appointed for the 
payment, reducing it to ten ycara : a thousand talents were added 
to the sum that bad been stipulated, which were to be paid imme- 
diotsly ; and the Carthaginians were required to depart out of all 
the islands situated between Italy and Sicily. Sardinia wbi4 not 
comprehended in thia treaty ; but they gave it up by another treaty 
which was made some years afterwards. 

A M mn. Such was the conclusion of « war, one of the long- 

a! cinb. eos. est mentioned in history, since it continued twenty- 
A. Hnin. 5«7. four years without inlenniBsion. The obstinacy, in 
Am.J.C.341. jigputjjjg fot empire, was equal on either side: the 
iame resolution, the same greatness of soul, in forming as well aa 
in eseculing of project, being conspicuous on both sides. Tlie 
Carthaginialis had the superiority in their acquaintance with naval 
affairs 1 in their skill in the construction of their vessels ; the work. 
ing of them ; the experience and capacily of their pilots ; the know- 
ledge of coasts, shallows, roads, and winds ; and the inexhaustible 
funds of wealth, which furnished all the expenses of so long and 
obstinate a war. The Romans had none of these advantages ; but 
their courage, zeal for the public good, love (if their country, and 
a noble omulition of glory, supplied all other dcficiences. We 
are astoaished to see a nation, so raw and inexperienced in naval 
^airs,not only making head against a people who were better 
skilled in them, and more powerful than any that had ever been 
before ; but even gaining several victories over them at sea. No 
difficulties or calamities could discourage them. They certainly 
would not have thought of peace, in the circumstancca under which 
the Carthaginians demanded it. One unfortunate campaign 
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dispirits the Utter : whereas the Romans are not shaken bv a snc- 
eeBBioii of thtm. 

As to soldiers, there wes no comparison between those ofRome 
and Carthage, the former being infinitely Euperior in point of cou- 
rage. AmunL' the generals who commanded in this war, Hamil- 
CBT. sutnamedBarca, was, doubtless, the most conspicuous tot hit 
bravery and prudence. 

T7te Libyan War ; or, againit the JiTercenariei. 

The war which the Carthaginians waged against the Romans,* 
was succeeded immediately by another,! which, though of much 
shorter continuance, was infinitely more dangerous ; as it ivas car* 
lied on in the very heart of the republic, and attended with such 
cruelty and barbarity, as is scarce to be purallejed in history ; I 
mean the war which the Carth^inians were obliged to sustain 
against their mercenary troops, wiio had served under then in Si- 
cily, and which is commonly called the African or Libyan war.t 
It continued only three years and a half, but was a very hloodT 
one. The occasion of it was this :— 

Aa s. 

resigned his commission; and left, to Gisgo, governor of the place, 
the care of transporting these forces into Africa. Gisgo, as though 
be bad foreseen what would happen, did not ship them all off at 
once, but in small and separate parties ; in order that those who 
came first miglit be paid olf, and sent home, before the arrival of 
the rest. Tins conduf.t evinced great forecBSt and wisdom, but 
was not seconded equally at Carthage. As t!;e republic had been 
c^thausted by the expense of a long war, and the payment of near 
ISO.OOOf. to the Romans on signing the peace, the forces were nut 
paid otTin proportion as they arrived ; but it was thought proper to 
wait for the rest, in the hopes of obtaining from them (when they 
should be all together,) a remission of some part of their arrears. 
This was the first oversight. 

Here we discover the genius of a state composed of merchants, 
who know the full value of money, hut are little acquainted with 
that of the services of soldiers ; who bargain for blood, as though 
it were an article of trade, and aiways go to the cheapest market. 
In such a republic, when an exigency is once answered, the merit 
of services is no longer remembered 

These soldiers, most of whom came to Carthage, having been 
long accustomed to a licentiouB life, caused great disturbances in 
the city; to remedy which, it was proposed to their otiicers, to 
march them all to a little neighbouring town called Sicca, and thera 
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■apply them with whatever wns necessary for their Bubsistenee. t& 
the arrival of the rest of their corapanioua; and that then they 
•hould all be pud oS, and sent home. This was a second over- 

A third was, the refusing to let them leave their bn^Kage, their 
wives, and children, in Carthage, as they desired-, ond the forcing 
ihenl to remove these to Sicca ; whereas, had they etayed in Car- 
thage, they would have been in a manner so many hostages. 

&iiig ul net together at Sicca, they began (having little else to 
do) to compute the arrears of their pay, which they made amount 
to murh more than was really due to them. To this computation, 
they added the mighty promisee which had been made Ihcm al dii^ 
lerent times, as an encouragement for them to do their duty; and 
pretended that these likewise ought to be brought into the account. 
Hauno, who was then governor of Africa, and had been sent to 
them from the magistrates of CarthHge, proposed to them to con- 
sent to some abatement of their arreara; and to content them- 
neives with receiving a part, in consideration of the great distress 
to which the commonwealth waa reduced, and its present unhappy 
clrcomatances. The reader will easily guess how such a proposal 
was received- Complainti^, murmurs, eeditious and insolent cla- 
mours, were every where heard. These troops being composeil 
of diifereiit nations, who were strangers to one atiotiier's language, 
were incapable of hearing reason ivhen they once mutinied. Spa- 
niards, Gauls, Liguriane, inhabitants of the Balearic isles; Greeks, 
the greatest part of them slaves or deserters, and a very great num- 
ber of Africans, composed Ihese mercenary forces. Transported 
with rage, tJiey immediately break up, march towards Carthage 
(being upwards of 30,000,] and encamped at Tunis, not far from 
that melrojiolis. 

The Carthaginians discovered too late their error. There wax 
no compUance, how grovelling soever, to which they did not stoop, 
to sooths these exasperated soldiers : who. on their side, practised 
every knavish art wjiich could be tiiought of, in order to extort 
money from them. When one point was gained, they immediately 
had recourse to n new artifice, on which to ground somo new de- 
mand. Waa their pay settled beyond the agreement made wiih 
them, they would still be reimbursed for the losses which they pre* 
tended te have sustained, either by the death of their horses, by 
the excessive price which at certain times they had paid for bread- 
corn ; ond still insisted on the recompense which bad been pru- 
mised them. As nothing could be fixed, the Cnrthaginians, with 
great difficulty, prevailSj on them to refer themselves to the 
opinion of some general who had commanded in Sicily. Accord- 
ingly tliey pitched upon Gi'.go. who had always been very occepta- 
hle to them. This general harangued them in a mild and insinuat- 
mg manner; recalled to their memories the long time they had 
b^n in the Carthnginiat service: the considerable sums ttkey 
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h&d received from the republic ; and granted almost all their de- 
maiiJa. 

Tlie treaty was upon the point of being- concluded, wlien two 
mutineers occatiioned a tumult in evory part of tiie camp. One 
of those was Spendius, d Capuan, who had heen a slave at Rome, 
and had fled to the Carthaginians. He was lal) and bold. The 
fear he was under, of fiilling into the hands of his former master, 
by whom he wae sure to be banged (as was the custom,] prom^^ted 
him to break off the agreement. He was seconded by oneMatho,* 
who had been very active in forming the conspiracy. These two 



their own country, would fall a eacritice t( 
ginians, who would take vengeance upon 
rebellion. This was sufficient to raise thpm to fury. They ir. 
mediately made choice of Spendius and Matho for their chiefs. 
No remonstrances were heard: and whoever offered to make any, 
was immediately put to death. They ran to Gisgo's tent, plun- 
dered it of tiic money deiigned for the payment of the forces) 
dragged that general himself to prison, with all his attendants, 
after having treated them with the utmost indignities. All the 
cities of Africa, lo whom they had sent deputies to exhort them to 
recover their liberty, came over to them, Utico and Hippucra ex- 
cepted, which they therclbre immediately besieged. 

Carthage ha'd never been before exposed to such imminent dan- 
ger. The citizens individually drew each his subsistence trom the 
rents or revenues of their lands, and the public evpenses from the 
tribute paid by Africa. But all this was stopped at once; and (a 
much worse circumstance] was turned against them. They found 
themselves destitute of arms and forces either fo sea or land; of 
all nece^jsary preparations either lor the sustaining of a siege, or 
the equipping of a fleet; and, to complete their misfortunes, with- 
out any hopes of foreign asBistence either from their friends or 

I'hey might in some sense impute to themselves the distress to 
which.they were reduced. During the last war, they had treated 
the African nations with the utmost rigour, by imposing excessive 
tributes on Ihem, in the exaction of which no allowance was made 
for poverty and extreme misery; and governors, soch as Hanno, 
were treated with the greater respect, the more severe they had 
Dcen in levying those tributes. So that no great eflbrts were ne- 
cessary to prevail upon the Africans to engage In this rebellion. 
At the .very first signal that was made, it broke out, and in a mo- 
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meiit became general. The women, who had often, with the deep- 
est affliction, xeen their husbands ani] fathers drag-ged to prison for 
noD-paj^ment, were more eiaepcratcd than the men. and with 
pleasure gave up atl their omanientB towards the expenses of the 
wan so that the chiefi of the rebela, after payiofr ail they had 
pniniised tlie Boldicra. found theniselves still in the midst ofplenty: 
an inatructivc lesson, says Polybiua, to ministers, how a poopla 
should be treated ; as it teaches them to look, not only to the pre- 
sent uccasion. bnt to extend their views to futurity- 

The Cartliaginians, notwithstanding their present distress, did 
not despond, but mide the moat extraordinary elForts. The com- 
mand of the army was given to Hanno. Troops were levied by 
land and sea ; horse aa well as foot. All citizens capable of bear- 
ing arnia were mustered ; mercenaries were invited from all paita; 
and all ships which the republic had left were refitted. 
. The rebels discovered no less ardour. We related before, that 
they had formed the siege of the two only cities which refused to 
join them. Their army was now increased to 70,000 men. After 
detachments had been drawn from it lo carry on those sieges, they 
pitched their camp at Tunis ; and thereby held Carthngu m a bind 
of blockade, filled it with perpetual aJnrma. and frequently ad- 
vancing up to its very walla by day as well ashy night. 

Hanno marched to the relief of Utica. .-.nd gained a considerable 
advantage, which, had he made a proper uee of it, might have 
proved decisive ; but entering the city, and only diverting himself 
there, the mercenaries, who had retreated to a neighbouring hill 
covered with trees, hearing how careless the enemy were, poured 
down upon them ; found tBo soldiers straggling in all parts ; took 
and plundered the camp, and iwized upon afl the supplies that had 
been brought from Carthage for the relief of the besit^ed. Nor 
was this the on^ error committed by Hnnno; and errors, in such 
critical junctures, are much the most fatal. Hamilcar, siirnamed 
Barca, was therefore appointed to succeed him. This general an- 
swered the idea which had been entertained of him; and his first 
anccess was the obliging the rebels to raise Iho siege of Uiica. 
Ub then marched against their army which was encamped near Car- 
thage ; defeated part of It, and seized almost all their advantngeouB 
posts. These successes revived the courage of the CartliBgininiia. 

The arrival of a young Nuniidian nobleman, Naravasiis by name, 
who, out of esteem for the person and merit of Biirca, joined liim 
with 2000 Numidians, was of great service to that general. Ani- 
mated by this reinforcement, he fell upon the rebels, who hiid 
cooped him up in a valley 1 hilled 10,000 of them, and too h 4,000 
prisoners. The young Numidian distinguished himself greatly in 
this bittle. Barca took into his troops as many of the prisonera 
as were desirous of being enlisted, and gave the rest free liberty to 
go wherever they pleased, on condition that ihey should neve» ■ 
tajke up anna any more against the Cartfaofiniaai: otherwiss. 
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thai every man of them, if taken, should be ptit to death. This 
conduct proves the wisdom of that generaJ. He thought this a bet- 
ter expedient than extreme severity. And indeed where a multi- 
tude of mulineera are concerned, the greatest part of whom have 
been drawn in by the pereuasions of the moat hot-headed, or 
througli fenr of the most furious, clemency seldom fails of beinrr 
Buccessfiil. 

Spendms, the chief of the rebels, fearing that this affected leni- 
ty of Barca might occasion a defection among his troops, thought 
the only expedient left him to prevent, it, would be, to strike 
some signal blow, which would deprive them of all hopes of being 
ever reconciled to the enemy. With this view, after having read to 
them some fictitious letters, by which advice was given him, of a 
secret design concerted betwixt some of their comrades and Gis- 
go for rescuing him out of prison, where he had been so long de- 
tained ; he brought them to the barbaToits resolution of murdering 
him and all the rest of the 'prisoners; and any man, who durst of- 
fer any milder counsel, was immediately sectiticed to their fury. 
Accordingly, this unfortunate general, and 700 prisoners who were 
confined with him, were brought out to the front of the camp, 
where Gisgo fell the first sacrifice, and afterwards all the rest. 
Their hands were cut off, their thighs broken, and their bodies, 
still breathing, were thrown into a hole. The Carthaginians 
Bent a herald to demand their remains, in order to pay them 
the last sad office, but were refused ; and the herald was farther 
told, that wlioever presumed to come upon the like errand, should 
meet with Gisgo's late. And, indeed, the rebels immediately came 
to the unanimous resolution, of treating all such CarthRginians aa 
should fall into their hands in the seme barbarous manner ; and de- 
creed farther, that if any of their allies were taken, they should, 
allier their hands were cut off, be sent back to Carthage. This 
bloody resolution was but too punctually executed. 

The Carthaginians were now just be^'inniog to breathe, as it 
were, and recover their spirits, when a number of unhicky acci- 
dents plunged them again into ^esh dangers. A division arose 
among their generals; and the provisions, of which they were in 
extreme necessity, coming to them by sea, were all cast away in 
a storm. But the misfortune which they most keenly felt, was, the 
sudden defection of the two only cities wliich till then hod preeerv- 
ed their allegiance, and in all times adhered inviolably to the com- 
monwealth. These were Utica and Hipparca. These cities, with- 
out the least reason, or even so much as a pretence, went over at 
once to the rebels: and, transported with the like rage and fury, 
murdered the governor, with the garrison sent to their relief; and 
carried their inhumanity so far as to refuse their dead bodies to 
Ihe Carthaginians, who demanded them back in order for burial. 

Tlie rebels, animated by so much success, laid siege to Car- 
thage, but were obliged immediately to raise it. They neverthe- 
8C2 ,- I 
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)<9M contnnwd the war. Having drawn tegelher, into one body, 
tJl tlieir own troopa and Ihaae of the Bllies (inakiiig upwards ot 
50.000 men in all,) they watched tlie motiuns ol' Haniilcar s army, 
but carclully kept their own on the hillii : anj avtiided coiiimg 
down into the plains, because the enemy would there have uio 
great an advantage over them un account of their elephants and 
cavalry- Hamiicar, more skilful in the art of war than they, never 
exftosedhimself to any of theirattacka; but taking advantage of 
their overeiehtH. often dispossessed them of theJr poets, if tlieir sol 
diers straggled but ever so little ; and harassed them a tiiouaand ways. 
Such of them as fell into his hands, were thrown to wild beasts. At 
last, he Burprised them at a time when they least expected it, and 
shut them up in a post which was so situated, that it was impossi- 
ble for thein Co get out of it. Not daring to venture a haltle, and 
bfing unable to get off, they begaa to fortify their Camp, and sur- 
rounded it with ditches and entrench menCe. But an enemy among 
themselves, and which was much more Ibrmidablc, had reduced 
them to the greatest extremity; this was Imnger, which was bo 
raging, that they at last ate one another ; Divine Providence, says 
Polybius, thus reve]>gine upon themselves the barbarous cruelty 
vhey had exercised od othera. They now had no resource left ; and 
knew but too well the punishmenta which would be in&cted on 
then), in case they should fall ahve into the hands of the enemy. 
After such bloody scenes as had been acted by them, they did not 
BO much OS think of peace, or of coming to an accommodation. 
They had sent to their forces encamped at Tunis for assistance, 
but with no succesa. In the mean time the famine increased daily. 
They had Jirst eaten their prisoners, then their slaves ; and now 
their fellow-citiisens only were left. Their chie&, now no longer 
able to resist Che complabCs and cries of the multitude, who 
threatened to massacre them if they did not surrender, went th<^:t- 
selves to Hamiicar, after having obtained a safe conduct from him. 
The conditions ,of the treaty were, that the Carthaginians should 
select any ten of the rebels, to treat them as they should think fit, 
and that the rest should be dismissed with only one suit of clo:he3 
for each. When the treaty was signed, the ciiiefs themselves were 
anestcd and detained by the Carthaginians, who plainly showed. 



seized, and knowing nothing of the convention, suspected that 
they were betrayed and thereupon immediately took up arms. But 
Hamiicar, haviiig surrounded tliem, brought forward his elephants; 
and iHther trod Uieiti all under foot, or cut them to pieces, they be- 
uig upwards of 40.000. 

The consequence of this victory was, the reduction of almost all 
the cities of Africa, which immediately returned to. their olle* 
glance. Hamiicar, without loss of time, marched against Tunis, 
which ever since the begmning of the war, bad been tiie aayliuii 
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or the rebels, uid tlKJr pkceof arms. Heinvesteil it on one «de, 
whilel Hannibal, who was joined in the command with him, besieg- 
ed it on the otlicr. Then advancing near the wallu, and ordering 
crosses to be set up, he hung Spendiua on one of Ihcm, and his 
coinpioiiHiB who had been seized with hini on the rest, wliere they 
all expifi^d. Matho, the other chier, who commandid in the city, 
■aw plainly by this what he himself might expect; and for that 
reason was much more atlentii'e to his own defence. Perceiving 
that Hannibal, as being contident of success, was very negligent in 
ail his motions, he made a saily, attacked his quarters, killed many 
of his men, took several prisoners, among whom was Hannibal 
himself, and plundered iiiscamp. Then taking Spendius from the 
cross, lie put Hannibal in his place, after having made him sntTer 
inexpressible torments ; and sacrificed round the body of Spendius 
thirty citizens of the iirst quality in Carthage, as so many victims 
of his vengeance. One would conclude, that tjiert had been a mu- 
tual emulation betwixt the contending parties, which of them 
shoidd out'do the other in acts of the most Ijorbarous cruelty. 

Barca being at that time at a distance, it was long before the 
news of his colleague's misfortune reached him; and besides, the 
road lyina betwixt the two camps being impassable, it was impos- 
sible lor him to advance hastily to his assistance. This dieastroua 
accident caLised a groat consternation in Carthage. The reader 
may have observeil, in the course of this war, a continual vicissi- 
tude of prosperity and adversity, of security and fear, of joy and 
grief; so various and inconstant were the events on either side. 

In Carthage it was thought advisable to make one bold elfort 
Accordingly, all the youth capable of bearing arms were pressed 
Mo the service. Hanno was sent to join Hamilcar: and thirty 
eenators were deputed to conjure those generals, in the name of 
the republic, to forget past quarrels, and sacrifice theirresentmentH 
to their country's welfare. This was immediately complied with ; 
they mutually cmbjaced, and were reconciled sincerely to each 

From this tims, the Carthaginians were successful in all things ; 
and Matho. who in every attempt after this came off with disad- 
vantage, at last thought himself obliged to Ijaiard a battle; and this 
was just what the Carthaginians wanted. The leaders on both 
sides animated their troops, as going to fight a battle w}iich would 
for fever decide their fate. An engagement ensued. Victory waa 
not long in suspense; for the rebels every where giving groujid, 
the Africans were almost all slain, and the rest surrendered. Wa. 
tho was taken alive, and carried to Carthage. All Africa returned 
immediately to. its allagiance, except the two perfidious cities which 
had lately revolted ; however, they were soon forced to surrender 
at discretion.. 

And now the victorious army returned to Carthage, and waa 
Jiere received with shoute of joy, and the congratulntinrs of the 
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whole city. Matho and bis soMicra, after havinrr adorned the pub> 
lie triumph, were led to execulion : and finished, by a painful ana 
ignominiDua death, a life tbat had peen polluted with the blackest 
treaaons ani! unparalleled barbarities. Such was the cunctusion of 
the war againat the mercenaries, aAer having ksted three years 
and f>>ur montlia. U fiirnishcd, says Polybiud. an ever-memorable 
lesson to all nations, not to employ in Iheir armies a greater num- 
ber of niercenaries than citizens; nor to rely, for the defence of 
their state, on a body of men who are not attached to it either bj 
interest or aBbction. 

I h&ve hitherto purposely deferred taking notice of such trans- 
actions in Sardinia as passed at the time I have been speaking ot^ 
and r'h<i:b were, in some measure, dependant on, and resulting 
from, the war wa^ed in Africa ag-ginat the mercenaries. They ex- 
hibit the same violent methods to pronnole rebellion ; the same ex 
cesses of cruelty ; as if the wind had carried the same spirit of 
discard and fury from Africa into Sardinia. 

When the news was brought there of whr.t Spenflius and Matho 
were doin^ in Africa, the mercenaries in t'jaC island also shook 
off the yoke, in imitation of these incendia-ies. They began by 
the murder of Bostnr their general, and of nil the Carthaginians 
under him. A successor was sent; but ali the forces which ha 
carried with him went over to the rebels ; hung the general on a 
cross; and, throughout the whole island, put all the Carthaginians 
to the sword, after having made them suffer inexpressible torments. 
They then besieged all the [pities one after mother, and soon got 
possession of the whole country. But feuds arising between ihem 
and the natives, the mercenaries were drivt^rt entirely out of the 
island, ai.d took refuge in Italy. Thus the Carthaginians lost Sar- 
dinia, an island of great importance to them, on account of its ex- 
tent, its f;rlility, and the great number of its inhibitan'j". 

The Romans, ever since their treaty with the Ciirth>iginians, 
bad behaved towards them with great Jiiitticc and moder«',<on. A 
slight quarrel, on account of some Roman nierchants who were 
seized ai Carthage for having supplied the eneuiy with provisions, 
had embroiled them a little. But th^se merch.vits being revTored 
on the first complaint made to the socate of Carthage, the Ro- 
mans, who prided tliemselves upon their justice aud generosity on 
all occasions, made the Carthaginians a return of their former 
friendship; served them to the utmost of their power; tbrhade their 
merchants to furnish any other nation with provi.^ions ; and even 
refused to listen to the proposals made by the Sardinian rebeLs, 
when itivited by them to take possession of the island, 

But these scruples and delicacy wore olf by degrees; and Cte- 
aar's advantaffooua testimony {in Sallust) of their honesty and plain 
dealing, could not, with any propriety, be applied hero:* Altkough, 
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njs he, malltkt Punic aart, the Cartluiginianj, bot\ in ptate and 
during Irucei, had commiUed a nuiahtr o/deieitable acttont, the Ro- 
nvmt could never [/taw innitinr toccer the opportunity might be) be 
prevailed upim lo relaliale luch viage ; being more atlenfive to lAett 
oun glory, than to the revenge tkcy might have jattly taken on tuck 
perjidiatii entmiea. 

A M 3niT T^e meTcenarieB, wbo, as wsb observed, had retired 

A'ciitii.fliu. into Italy, brought the Romans at last to the reaola- 
A.Hojn-eii. tion of sailing over into Sardinia, to render Ihem- 
"'■ ■ ■' Belves mastera of it. The Carthaginkna were deep- 
ly afflicted at tlie news, upon pretence that tliey had a more just 
title to tjardinia than the Rumans; they therefore put themeeTvea 
in a poEtore to take a apeetly and just revenge on those wjio had 
excited the people of that island to take up arms agaiuet tbem. 
But the Romans, pretending that the preparations were made, not 
«^ast Sardinia, but their slate, declared war against the Cartlia- 
ginans. The latter, quite exhausted in every respect, and scares 
beginning to breathe, were in no condition to sustain a war. The 
neceBSLly of the times was therefore to be complied with, and thejr 
were forced to yield to a more powcrfal rtvaJ. A fresh troaiy waa 
thereupon made, by wliicb they gave up Sardinia to the Rurnao*, 
and obliged themselves to a new paymentof twelve hundred talents 
to keep olf the war with which they were menaced. This inJuB< 
tice of the Romans waa the true cause of the second Puoic war, 
MS will appear in the sequel. 

The Second Punic War. 

The second Funic war, which I am now going to relate, is one 
of the tiioGt memorable recorded in history, and most worthy the 
attentiori of an inquisitive reader,' whether we consider the bold- 
ness of the enterprises : the wisdom employed in the execution ;* 
the obstinate etlbrts of two rival nations, and the ready resources 
they found in tiieir lowest ebb of fortune ; the variety of uncommon 
«vente, and the uncertain issue of so long and bloody a war i or, 
lastly, the assemblage of the most perfect models in every kind of 
merit ; and the most instructive lessons that occur in liistory, either 
with regard to war, policy, or government. Nciver did two 
more powerful, or at least more warlike, states or nations make 
war against each other; and never had these in questioii seen 
themsdvea raised to a more exalted pitch of power and glory. 
Riimeand Carthage were, doubtless, at that time, the two hnt 
Slates of ths worl^H Having already tried their strength in the iirst 
Punic war, and thereby made an essay of each other s power, they 
know perfectly well what either could do. In this second war, the 

m ip<L per occannnsm isLii fercte : nii|:li aand ■ 
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bte of snna wasM equJIybaJancediand the success so intennix«<l 

with vicissitudes and varieties, that that party triumphed ivhjch 
had been aiosl in danger of being' ruined. Great as the forces of 
these two nations were, it may almost be said, that their mutual 
hatred was Etill greater. The Romans, on one Bi:3e, could not 
without inJignalion see the vanquished presuming to attack them; 
and the Carthaginians, on the other, were exaeperated at the 
equally rapacious and harsh treatment which tbey pretended to 
have received from the victor. 

The plan which 1 have laid down does not permit me to enter 
into an exact detail of this war, whereof Italy, Sicily, Spain, and 
Africa, were the several Beats; and which has a still closer con- 
nexion with the Roman history than with that I am now writing;. 
1 shall confine myself therefore, principally, to such transaction 
as relate to the Carthaginians, and endeavour, as far as I am 
able, to give my reader an idea of the genius and character of 
Hannibal, who perhaps was the greatest warrior that antiquity hu 
to boast of. 

't%e resioU and m 



Before I come to apeak of the declaration of war betwixt the 
Romans and Cart)iao;inianB, I think it necessary to expioin the 

true eauaes of it; and to point out by what steps this rupture, be- 
twixt these two nations, woe eo long preparing, before it openly 

That man would be grossly mistaken, says Polybius,* who 
should look upon the taking of Saguntum by Hannibal as the Irue 
cause of the second Punic war. The regret of the Caribaginiana 
for having so tamely given up Sicily, by the treaty which tei^ 
minated the first Punic war; the injustice and violence of the Ro- 
mans, who took advantage of the troubles excited in Africa, to dis- 
possess the Carthaginians of SEtrdinia, and to impose a new tribute 
on them ; and tiie success and conquests of the latter in Spain ; 
these were the true causes of the violation of the treaty, as Livy 
(agreeing here with Polybius) insinuates in a few words, m the 
beginning oyiia history of the second Punic war.f 

And indeed Hamilcar, surnomed ^arca, was highly e.vasperated 
on account of the last treaty, which the necessity of the times had 
compelled the Carthaginians to submit to: and he therefore me- 
ditated the design ot taking Just, tliough dixtant, measures, for 
oreaking it on the first fevourabte opportunity that should offer. 

When the troubles of Africa were Bppeaaed,^ he was sent upon 
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in expedition agaiuEt the Niimidiana ; in which, giving fresh 
proofs or his course and abilities, hia merit raised hini to the 
command of the army wliich was to act in Spain. Uannibol, his 
son,* at that time but nine years of age, begged with the utmost 
importunity to attend him on this occasion ; and for that purpose 
employed' ali the soothing aria so common to children of his age, 
and which have so much power over a tender father, Hamiicai 
could not refuse hira ; and after having made him swear upon the 
altars, that he would declare himself an enctny to the Romans as 
soon as age would allow him to do it, he took his son with him. 

Hamilcar possessed all the qualities which constitute the great 
general. To an invincible courage, and the most consummate 

Sudencc, he added a most engaging and insinuating behaviour, 
e suhdued, in a very short time, the greatest part of the nations 
of Spain, either by the terror of his arms or his engaging conduct j 
and alYer enjoying the command there nine years, came to an end 
worthy his exalted character, dying gloriously in arms for tha 
cause of his country. 

A. M. rm. The Carlhamnians appointed Asdrubal.t his eon-in- 

A. Rum. KJO. law, to succeed him. This general, to strengthen his 
footing in the coimtry, built a city, which, by the advantage of its 
situation, the commodiousness of its harbour, its fortiHcationH, and 
opulence, occasioned by its great commerce, became one of the 
most considerable cities in the world. It was called New Car- 
thage, and is at this day known by the name of Cartha^ena. 

From the several steps of these two great generals, it was easy 
to perceive that they were meditating some mighty design which 
they had always in view, and laid their Echemes at a great distance 
for the putting it in execution. The Romans were sensible of this, 
and reproached themselves for their indolence and torpor, which 
bad thrown them into a kind of lethargy, at a time that the enemy 
were rapidly pursuing their victories in Spain, which might one 
day be turned against them. They would have been very wel' 
pleased to attack them by open force, and to wrest their conquests 
out of their hands; but the fear of another (not less formidable) 
enemy, the Gauls, whom they expected shortly to see at their very 
gales, kept them from allowing their resentment. They therefore 
nod recourse to negotiations ; and concluded a treaty i^ith Asdru- 
oal, m which, without taking any notice of the rest of Spain, Ihey 
contented themselves with introducing an article, by which the 
Carthaginians were not allowed to moke any conquests beyond the 

Aedrubal.l in the mean time, still pushed on his conquests, still. 
However, tuking c«re not to pass beyond the limits stipulated by 
MB treaty ) but by sparing no endeavours to win the chiefs of the 

rmvb. I III. p. m. Li>. I. cd. n. L i^yb. i ii, p loi. i PoirV i ii 
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■evera] nations by a courteaui and engaging behaviour, he tkt 

Ihereii the interests of Carthage still more by persuasive methods 
than force of anna. Bat unhappily, after liavmg governed Spain 
eight years, ho was treacherously murJereJ by a Gaul, who took 
■u barbarous a revenge for a private grudge he bore hiin.* 
A. M. 3781 Three years before His death, f he had written to 

A. Biiiu. yn. Carthage, Co desire that Hannibal, then twenty-tivo 
years of age, might be sent to him. The proposal met with Bomo 
difficulty, as the senate was divided betwixt two powerful factions, 
which, from Hamilcar'a time, hod begun to follow opposite views 
in the administration and aSairs of the state. One faction was 
headed by Uanno, whose birth, merit, and zeal for the public wel- 
fare, gave him great influence in the public deliberations. This 
faction proposed, on every occasion, the concluding of a sate peace, 
and the preserving the conquests in Spain, as being preferable to 
the uncertain events of an expensive war, which they foresaw 
would one day occasion the ruin of Carthage. The other, called 
the BiTCiuian faction, because it supported the intereets of Barca 
and his family, had, to the credit and influence which it had long 
enjoyed in the city, added the reputation wliich the eignal exploits 
of Hamilcar and Asdruhal bad given it, and declared openly for 
war. When therefore Asdrubal'e demand came to be debated in 
the senate, Hanno represented the danger of sending so early into 
the tield, a young moo who already possessed all tlie haughtiness 
and imperious temper of his father ; and who ought, therefore, 
nether to be kept a long time, and vary carefully, under the eye of 
the magistrate and the power of the laws, that he rnight learn 
obedience, and a 'modesty which should teach Iiim not to think 
himself superior to all other men. He concluded with saying, 
that he feared this spark, which was then kindling, would one day 
rise to a conilagration. His remonstrances were not heard, so 
that the Barcinian faction had the superiority, and Hannibal set 
out for Spain. 

The moment of his arrival there, he drew upon himself tha 
eyes of the whole army, who fancied they saw Hamilcar his father 
revive in him. He seemed to dart the same fire from his eyes; 
the same martial vigour displayed itself in the air of his counte- 
nance, with the same features and engaging carriage. But his per- 
sonal qualities endeared him still more. Jtle possessed almost every 
talent that constitutes the great man. His pationce 19 labour was 
invincible, his temperance was surprising, his courage in the 

Ereatest dangers intrepid, and his presence of mind in the heat of 
gttle admirable; and, a still more wonderful circumstance, his 
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dispoaition and cost of mind were so flexible, that natore hti 
Ibnned him equallv tor connnanding or obeying'; eo that it wu 
doubtful whether he was dearer to the soldiere or the generals. 
He served Uirce cainpaigus under AedritliEil. 

A. M.sw Upon the death of that general,* the BuffrogeB of 

A.csnh. laa, hoth the array and people concurred in raising Han- 
A. Kmu. 539, j,i]jsl to the supreme command. I know not whether 
it wfta not even then, or about that time, that the republic, to 
heighten his influence and authority, appointed him one of iti 
Suffetes, the first dignity of the state, which was sometimea con- 
ferred upon generala. It ia from Cornelius Neposf that we have 
borrowed this circumatance of his life, who, speaking of the 
pnetorahip bestowed on Hannibal, upon his return to Carthage, 
and the conclusion of the peace, saya, that this was twenty-two 
years after he had been nominated king-! 

The moment he was created general, Hannibal, as if Italy had 
been allotted to him, and he had even then been appointed to make 
war upon the Romans, turned secretly hia whole views on that 
side ; and lost no time time, for fear of being prevented by death, 
as his father and brolher-in-law had been. In Spain he toon 
Beveral strong towns, and conquered inany nations : and althoiiffh 
the Spaniards greatly esceeded him in the number of forces (their 
army amounting to upwards of 100,000 men,) yet he clipse hia 
lime and posts so judiciously, that be entirety defeated them. 
After this victory, every thing aubmilted to bis arms. But be stiU 
forbore laying siege to Saguntum.j carefully avoiding every occa- 
sion of a rupture with the Romans, till he should have token every 
Btep which ho judged necessary for so important an enterprise, 
pursuant to the advice given him by his father. He applied him- 
self particularly to engage the affections of the citizens and allies, 
and to gain their confideni:e, by generously allotting them a largo 
share of the plunder taken from the enemy, and by acrupulou^y 
paying them all their arrearB:|| a wise step, which never fails of 



producing its advaj)tage at a proper season. 

The Saguntines,11 on their side, aensible of the danger with 
which they were threatened, informed the Romans of the progress 
of Hannibal's conquests. Upon this, deputies were nominated by 
the latter, and ordered to go and acquaint themselves with tho 
state of affairs on the spot j they commanded them also to lay their 
complaints before Hannibal, if it should be thought proper; and 
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to case ho dunld refbie to do Justice, that tben they ehonld go di 
rectly to Carthase, and make the same complainta. 

In the mean t ime Msiinibal laid siege to Sog^ntum, fbreEeeing 
that great advantages would accrue from the taking of this city 
He waa persuaded, that this would deprive the Romans of all 
hopes of carrying on the war in Spain ; that this new conquest 
would secure those he hod already made i that as no enemy would 
be left behind him, his march would be more secure and unmojest- 
eA; that he should find money enough in it for the execution of 
liii< deaigoe; that the plunder of the city w»u)d inspire his soldiers 
with creator ardour, and make them follow him with greater 
cheermlnees ; that, lastly, the spoHs which he should send to Car- 
thage, would gain him the favour of the citizens. Animated by 
these motives, he carried on the siege with the utmost vigour. 
He himself set an example to his troops, was present at all tho 
works, and exposed himself to the greatest dangers. 



fruitier debates, and in deputations equally fruitless. Hannibal 
sent word to the Roman deputies, that he was not at leisure 
to hear them; they therefore repaired to Carthage, but met with 
no better reception, the Barclnian faction having prevailed over 
the complaints of the Romans, and all the remonstranccB of 
Hanno. 

During all these voyages end negotiations, the siege was car- 
lied on with great vigour. The fiagunLines were now reduced to 
the last extremity, and in want of ailthinp. An accommodatiaa 
was thereupon proposed ; but the conditions on which it was of- 
fered appeared so harsh, that the Sagimtines could not prevail 
iipon themselves to accept them. Before they gave their final a 



:, the principal senators, bringing their gold and silver, i 
that of the public treasury, into the market place, threw both into 
a fire lighted for that purpose, and afterwards rushed headlong 
into it themselves. At the same time, a tower, which had been 
long assaulted by the battering rams, falling with a dreadful noise, 
the Carthaginians entered the city by the breach, soon made ihem- 
selvoH masters of it, and cut to pieces all the inhobitanta who were 
of age to bear arms. But notwithstanding the lire, the Carthagi- 
nians got a very great booty. Haimibat did not reserve to himself 
any part of the spoils gained by his victories, but applied them 
solely to the carrying on his enterprises. Accordingly, Polybios 
remarks, that the takm? of Saguntiim was of service to him. as it 
awakened the ardour of his soldiers, by the sight of the rich booty 
which they had just obtained, and by the hopes of more ; and it 
reconciled all the principal persons of Carthage to Hannibal, by the 
large presents he made to tliem out of the Bjioils. 
Words could never express the grief and constemation with 
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which the melancholy news of the capture and cniel fate of S». 
{piDtum was received at Rome.* Compassion for thia unfortunate 
city, shame for having faiJpd to succour Buch faithful allicH, a just 
indignation against the Carthaginians, the authors of all these ca- 
lomities; a strong alarm raised ry tiie BucceMBes of Hannibal, 
whom the Romans fancied they saw already at their gates; all 
these sentiments caused bo violent an emotion, that during the first 
moments of their agitation, the Romans were unable to come to 
nny resolution, or du any thing but give way to the torrent of their 
passion, and sacrifice floods of tears to the memory of a city which 
fell the victim of its inviolalile fidehtyf to the Romans, and had 
been betrayed by their unaccountable indolence and imprudent de- 
lays. When they were a little recovered, an aasembly of the peo- 
ple was called, and ivar was decreed unanimously against the Car- 
thaginiuis. 

War Proclaimed. 

That no ceremony might he wantingj deputies were eent to 
Carthage, to inquire whether Saguntum had been besieged by or- 
der of the republic, and, if so, to declare war; or, in case this siege 
had been undertaken solely by Ihe authority of HannibHl, ti) require 
that he should be delivered up to the Romans. The dtputies per- 
ceiving thatthe senate gave no direct answer to their demands, 
one of them, taking up the folded lappet of his robe, I bring here, 
says he, in a haughty tone, eUker peace or war; the ihoice it left 
to yourielvei. The senate answering, that they left Ihe choice to 
him ; I give you war thai, says he, unfolding his role. And see, 
rephed Ihe Carthaginians, with the same hauehtiness, at heartily 
accept it, and are reiohed to proiectite it vrUh the tame cheetftilneii. 
Such was the beginning of tlie second Punic war. 

If the cause of this war should he ascribed to the taking of Sa- 
guntum,{ the whole blame, says Polybius, lies upon the Carthagi- 
Dians, who could not, with any colourable pretence, besiege a city 
that was in alliance with Rome, and, as such, comprehended in 
the treaty, which forbade either party to moke war upon the alliel 
of the other. But should the origin of this war be traced higher, 
and carried back to tlie time when the Carthaginians were dispos- 
BcsBed of Sardinia by the Romans, and a new tiibute vbb eo 
unreasonably imposed on them; it must he confessed, continues 
Polybius, that the conduct of the Romans is entirely unjustifiuble 
on these two points, as being founded merely on violence and m- 
justice ; and that, had the Carthaginians, without having recourse 
to ambiguous and frivolous pretences, plainly demanded satiafac- 
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tion npoD these two gnevnaeea, and, upon their being refused it, 

had dei:lareil war Bgninst Rome ; in tbat cue, reason and justice 
had been eatirely on their side.' 

The interval between the concluNon of the first, and the begin- 
tang of the aecond Pitnic war, wu twentj-four years. 
Tlu Beginning of Uie Second Punic var. 
A M T7H7 When war was resolved upon,* and proclaimed on 

a! Cinh. lim. both sides, Hannibal, who then was twenty-six or 
JiiLT'c'^iiT ^"^"^Y'^sven years of age, before he discovered his 
' grand design, thought it mcumbent on him to provide 

for the security of Spain and Africa. With this view, he marched 
the forces out of tbe one intotheother, so ths^ the Africans served in 
Spain and tbe Spaniards in Africa. He was prompted to tbis from 
aperauaaion, that these soldiers, being- thus at a distance from their 
respective countries, would be filter for service; and more firmly 
attached to him, a^ they would be a kind of hostages for each 
other's fidelity. The forces which he lefl in Africa amounted to 
about 40,000 men, ISOO whereof were cavalry. Those of Spain 
were somuthing above 15,000, of which 3550 were horse. He left 
tbe command of the Spanish forces to his brother Asdrubal, with a 
fleet of about sisty ships to guard the coasts ; and, at the aame 
time, gave him the wisest directions for his conduct, whether with 
regard to tbe Npaiiiards or the Romans, in case they should at- 
tack liim. 

Livy oLiscrves, that Hannibal, before he set forward on this ex- 
pedition, went to Cadiz to discbarge some vows which he had 
made to Hercules ; and that he engaged himself by new ones, in 
order to obtain success in tbe war he was entering upon. Polybius 
gives ua.f- in few words, a very clear idea of the distance of the 
several places through which Hannibal was to march in his way 
to Italy, From New Carthage, whence he set out, to the Iberus, 
were computed aaoot furlongs.t From the Iberus to Emporium, 
a small maritime town, wliich separates Spain from the Gauls, 
according to Strai>o|l were 1600 furlongs. IT From Emporium to 
the pass of th^Rhone, the like space ot 1300 furlongs.** From 
the pass of the Rhone to the Alps, 1400 furlongs.ft From the 
Alps to tbe Plains of Italy, 1200 fiirlongs-tt Thus, from New Car- 
thage to the plains of Italy, were 8O0O forlongs.li 

Hannibal had long before taken the prudent precaution of ac- 
quainting himself with the nature and situaiion of the places 
through which he waetopass;|||] of sounding how the Gauls stood 

* Polyb I. III. II. IST, Ll». I. III. n. SI|2S. t Lib. 111. p. IW, 1S3. ( ZTS mUer 

U ihev,-li<|ie number of liirk.nnivll\l« WOU, or (allowini WJ feel In tbe fUrlmii) Ml 
SiifUib iiiilo. ind ^moiii Dne-inloi. Sea PoJ.hici.nllt 6™™. p. Ml. 
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affected to the Romane j of winning over their chiefs, whom he 
knew to be very greedy of ^old, by hia bounty to them ;* Euid of 
aecurins to hlmaelt the affection and fidelity of one part of the na- 
jugh whose country his mMch lay. He wbe not ignorftnt 

passage of the Alpr " """ -•'--'-' ---' - '" 

culties ; but he knew they » 
enough for his purpose- 
Hannibal began his march early in the spring, from New Car- 
thage, where he had wintered, t His array then consisted of above 
100,000 men, of which 12,000 were cavalry, and he had near forty 
elephants. Having crossed the Jberua, he soon subdued the seve- 
tftl nationa which opposed him in his march, and tost a consider s.ble 
part of his army in this expedition. He left Haniio to command 
all the country lying between the Iberus and the Pyrenean hills, 
with 11,000 men, who were appointed to guard the baggage of 
those that were to follow him. He dismissed the like numlieri 
sending them back to their respective countries ; thus fecuring to 
himself their aScction when he should want recruits, and afibrduig 
to the rest a sure hope Ihat they should he aUowed to return when- 
ever they should desire it. He passed the Pyrenean hills, and ad- 
vanced as far as the banks of the Rhone, at the head of 50,000 
foot, and 9000 horse; a formidable army, but less so from tho num- 
ber than from the valour of the troops that composed it; troops who 
had served several years in Spain, and learned the art of war under 
tho ablest captams that Carthage could ever boast. 

Passage of Oie Rhone. 

Hannibal,^ bein; arrived within about four days' march from the 
mouth of the Rhone,} attempted to cross it, because the river in 
this place took up only ihe breadth of its channel. He bought up 
all the ship-boals and little vessels he could meet with, of which 
the inhabitants had a great number, because of their commerce. 
He likewise built, wiln great diligence, a prodijjioi.s number of 
boats, liltle vessels, and rafls. On his arrival, he tound the Gauls 
encamped on the opposite bank, and prepared to dispute the pas- 
sage. There was iio possibility of his attacking them in front. 
He therefore ordered a considerable detachment of his forces, un- 
der the command of Hanno, the son of Bomilcar, to pass the river 
higher up ; and in order to conceal his march, and the d^sivn he 
bad in view, from the enemy, he obliged them to set out in the 
night. All things succeeded as he had planned; and they passed 
the riverll the next day without the least opposition. 
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The; pused the rest of the daj in refreshing tbemeelvea, And 
ID llie nigbt they advanced silentl; towards the enemy. In the 
laorningi when the signela agreed upon had been given, Hannibal 
prepared to attempt the passage. Fart of his horses, completely 
oarneBsed, were put into boats, that their riders might, on landing, 
immeJitttly charge the enemy. The rest of the horses swam over 
on both sides of the boats, from which one single loan held the 
bridles of three or four. The infantry crossed the river, either on 
rafiB, or in small boate, and in a kind of gondolas, which were only 
■ the trunks of trees which they themselves had made hollow. The 

Jreat boats were drawn up in a line at the top of the chiuuiet, in or- 
er to break the force of the waves, and facilitate the passage to 
the rest of tho small fleet. When the Uauls saw it advancing on 
the river, they, according to their custom. Uttered dreadful cries and 
howlingsi and clashing their bucklers over their heads, one against 
the other, let fly a shower of darts. But they were prodigiously 
ostoaifihed, when they heard a great noise behind them, perceived 
thair tents on fire, and saw themselves attacked both ui front and 
rear. They now had no way left to save themselves but by flight, 
and accordmgly retreated to their respective villages. After diis, 
the rest of the troops crossed the river quietly, and without any 
Opposition. 

The elephants alone occasioned a grent deal of trouble. They 
were walled over the next day in the foUowing manner : — Prom 
the bank of the river was tlirown a rail, 300 feet inleno;th,andfiity 
in breadth : this was fixed strongly to the banks by large ropes, 
•nd quite covered.over with earth ; so that the elephants, deceived 
by its appearance, thought themselves upon firm ground. From 
this first rai\ tliey proceeded to a second, which was built in the 
saqje form, but only 100 feet long, and fastened to the former by 
chains that were easily loosened. The female elephants were put 
upon the first rail, and the males toDowed afle^; and when they 
were got upon the second raft, it was loosened from the first, 
ami, by the help of small boats^ towed to the opposite shore. 
Aller this it was sent hack to fetch those which were behind. 
Some fell into the water, but they at last got safe to shore, and not 
a single elephant was drowned. 

The March after Ihe BaUle of the Rhont. 

The two Roman consuls had,* in the beghiningof the spring, set 
out for their respective provinces : P. Scipio for Spain with sixty 
shipe, two Roman legions, 14,000 foot, and 1200 horse of the 
allies i Tiberius SemproniuB for Kjcily with 160 shipe, two legions, 
16,000 foot, and IBOO horse of the allies. The Roman legion con- 
sisted, at that time, of 4000 foot and 300 hoise. Sempmnius had 
•nadn extraordinary preparations at Lilybceum, a sea-port town in 
• p<>irb.i.ui. p. no-ass, jw. Uv. mail at, a 
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T directly into AfKca. Sci 

, , . jould find Haiuubal stiU in 

Bpaiii, Bod make th&t countrjr the seat of wmr. BathewMgrntly 

astonished, when^on lue arnvol at Marseilles, advice wta broii^t 
liini, that Hatmibal was upon the banks of the Rhoii6, and prepar- 
ing tu cross it. He then detached 300 borae to view the poatnre 
otthe enemy; and Hannibal detached 500 Namidianhorsfrfbrthe 
eanie purpose, during which, sotne of bis soldiers were employed 
in waiting over tbe elephanls. 

At the same time he gave audience, in the preaence of bis whole 
army, to one of the princes of that part of Chiul wlucb is situated 
near the Fo, who assured bim, by an interprtter, in the name of 
his subjects, that his arrival waa impatiently oxpeoted ; that the 
GauU were ready to join him, and march againat ttieRomalU,Knd 
he tiimself offered to conduct his army through }dac«a wbne they 
should meet with a plentiful supply of provisions. When tlw 
prince was withdrawn, Hannibal, in a speech to bis troc^, magni- 
fied extremely tbia deputation In ' the Gauls ; extolled, with just 
E raises, the bravery which bis fo » bad shown hitherto; and ex* 
orted them to sustain to the last, iheir reputation and g^iy- The 
^diers, inspired with fresh ardour and courage, all at once raised 
Jieir hands, and declared their readiness to follow whithersoevei 
he should lead the way. Accordingly, he appointed the next day for 
his march ; and, offering up vows, and making supplicationa to 
the eods for the safety of his troops, he dismissed them ; desiring, 
at the same time, that they would take the necessary refreshment«> 

Whilst this was doing, the Numidiana returned. They had 
met with, and charged, the Roman detachment ; the conflict waa 
very obstinate, and the slaughter great, considering the small num- 
ber of the conjbatantB. A hundred and sixty of the Romans were 
left dead upon tbe spot, and more than 300 of their enemies. But 
the honour of the skirmish fell to the Romans; the Numidiana 
having retired and left them the field of battle. This first action 
was interpreted as an omen of tbe fate of the whale war,* and 
seemed to promise success to tbe Romans, but which, at the aa^ie 
time, would be dearly bought, and strongly contested. On bolh 
sides, those who had survived this engagement, and who had been 
engaged in reconnoitering, returned to infonn their respective 
generals of what they haddiscovered. 

Hannibal, as he Iiad declared, decamped the next day, and crossed 
throucb the midst of Gaul, advancing northward; not that this 
was the shortest way to the Alps, but only, as by leading him from 
the sea, it prevented him meeting Scipio; and, by that aeana, 
bvoured the design he had, of marching all hie forces into Italy, 
without having wealiened them by a battle. 

* H« prlndptum ilniulqiui oincn belli, di nimnia mum pmaMrum (rennm, 11a 
faiud Hnl Inerucniiui anrliiKliqua unamlnlt Tlciorlini Iliini>i>lt psnandlL Mn , 
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Thoogti Scipio marched with (he utmost cxpeditioii, he di<l not 
reach the place where Hsnnibsl Jiad passed the Rhone, till threo 
diya after he had eet out from it. Despairing therefore to over- 
take him, he returned to his fleet, and reimbarkcd, full j resolved 
to wait for Hannibal at the foot of the Alps. But, in order that 
he might not leave Spain defencelesB, he sent hia brother Cneius 
thither, with the greatest part of his arraj, to make head airoinst 
Aadrubat; and himself set forward immediately for Genoa, with 
intsntioa to oppose the army which was in Gaul, near the Po, to 
that of Hannibal. 

The latter, after four days' march, arrived at a kind of island,* 
formed by the conflux of two rivers, which unite their streams in 
Oiis place. Here he was chosen umpire between two brothers, 
who disputed their right to the kingdom. He to whom Hannibal 
decreed it, furnished nis whole army with provisions, clothes, and 
arms. This was the conntry of the Allobroges, by which name 
the people were called, who now inhabit the district of Geneva, 
Vienna,! and Grenoble. His march was not much interrupted tiS 
he arrived at the Durance, and from thence he reached the foot of 
the Alps without any oppositioQ. 

Tke Patiage of the Alpi. 

The siffht of these mountains,! whose tops seemed to touch tho 
■kies, ana were covered with snow, and where nothing appeared 
to the eye but a few pitiful cottages, scattered here and there, on 
the sharp tops of inaccessible roclM ; nothing but meagre flocks, 
almost perished with cold, and hairy men oi a savage and fierce 
aspect; this epectacle. I say, renewed the terror wiiich the distant 
prospect had raised, and chilled with fear the hearts of the eoldiers. 
When they began to climb up, they perceived the mountaineera, 
who had seized upon the highest cUSe. and were prepared to op- 
pose their passage. They therefore were forced to halt. Had 
the mountaineers, says Polybius, only lain in ambuscade, and after 
having suffered Hannibal's troops to entangle themselves in some 
difficult passage, had then charged them on a sudden, the Cortha- 
jfinian army would have been irrecoverably lost- Hannibal, being 
mformed that they kept those posts only in the day-time, and 
quitted ihem in the evening, posaesaed himself of them by night. 
The Gauls returning early in the morning, were very much sur- 

• The leit (if Polrblus, u II bu been tianmninal to in, iind ihni of I.tty, p'oce lln» 
Uand Bl Uis meeilag oT iIkSbchic ind Itie Bhon«', tiiu It. In tiiu pan h lieiE iheciir 
or Lyam lundt. Bui tlilt ti 1 mniiiren rrror. It wu St^^t in the Gn«h, Innead 
of which i 'Aftt't hu been eubitlinied. J. Gronovlus Bsya, ihnl l>e Liad teiut. In • 
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pnaed to find their poeta in the enemy'i hand : but BtiD thef wem 

sot diaheiLrteaed. Beia^ used to climb up tboM rocka, thej - 
Blticked the Carthagim&iiH, who were npoa thetr tnarch, UM 
bsrafised tbem on ail sides. The latter were obliged, at one and 
the Bamo time, to eotfage with the eoemj, and atniggle with the 
rugg^dneaa of the paths of the mountaiDa, where they could hardlj 
stand. But the ^eatest disorder was caused by the horses and 
beasts of burden laden with the baggase j who being flighted bj 
the criea and howling of the Gauls, which echoed dreadfulTy among 
the mountains; and being aonietimes wounded by the mountaineers, 
came tumbling on the soldiers aud dragged them headlong wilb 
them down the precipices which skirted the road. Hannibal, 
being sensible that the loss of his baggage alone was enough to 
destroy his army, ran to the assistance of his troops, who were 
thus embarrassed ; and having put the enemy to flight, continued 
his march without molestation or danger, and came to a castle, 
which was the most important fortress m the whole country. Ue 
poBBcssed himself of it, and of all the neighbouring villages, in 
wbich he found a large quantity of com, and cattle sufficient to 
subsist his army three days. 

Afler a pretty Quiet march, the Cartha^nians were to encounter 
a, new danger. The Gauls, feigning to take advantage of the 
misfortunes of tiieir neighbours, who liad suficred for opposing the 
passage of Hannibal's troops, come to pay their respects to that 

feneral, brought him provisions, offered to be his guides ; and left 
im hostages, as pledges of their fidelity. However Hannibal 
placed no great confidence in them. The elephants and hoisea 
marched in front, whilst himself followed with the main bodv of 
his foot, keeping a vigilant eye over all. They came at length to 
a, very narrow and nigged pass, which was commanded bv on 
eminence where the Gauls hod placed an ambuscade. Thesa 
rushed out on a sadden, and assailed the Carthaginians on every 
side, railing down stones upon them of a prodigious size. The army 
would have been entirely routed, had not Hannibal exerted him- 
self in on extraordinary manner to extricate them out of this diffi- 
culty. 

At last, on the nbth day, they reached the summit of the Alpt. 
Here the army halted two days, to rest and refresh themaelve* 
■Aer their fatigue, after which they continued their march. As il 
was now autumn, a great quantity of snow had lately fallen, and 
covered all the roads, which caused a consternation among tht 
troops, and disheartened tbero very much. Hannibal perceived it, 
and halting on a bill from whence there was a prospect of all Italy, 
he showed them the fruitful plains* watered by the river Po, ta 
which they were almost come; adding, that they had but one 
effort more to make, before they arrivea at them. He r "-* 
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to them, that a battle at two would put e eloriouB period to thgir 
toils, and enrich them for ever, by giving them posspBBion of the 
capital of the Roman empire. This sf>eech, filled withauch pleas- 
ing hopes, and enforced hy the sight of Italy, inspired the dejected 
soldiers with ftesh vigour and alacrity. They therefore pursued 
their march. But still the road was more craggy and troubleeoiDe 
th&n ever; and aa they were dow on a descent, the difficulty tmd 
danger increased: for the ways were narrow, steep, and slippery, 
in must places; bo that the soldiers could neither keep upon their . 
feet OS they marched, nor recover therRselves when tlicy made- « 
. fidse step, but stumbled, and beat down one another. 

They were now come to a worse place than any they had yet met 
with. This was a path naturally very rugged and craggy, which 
having been made more so by the late falling io of the earth, ter- 
tninated in a frightful precipice above a thousand leet deep.. Here 
the cavalry stopped short. Hannibal, wondering at the sudden 
halt, ran to the place, and saw that it really would be impossible 
for the troops to advance. He therefore woe for mailing a eir- 
cuitous route, but this also was found impracticable. As upon 
the old snow, which was grown hard by lying, there was soma 
newly iallen, that was of no great depth, the feet, al first, by their 
sinking into it, found a firm support; but this snow being booh 
dissolved, by the treading of the foremost troops and beasts of 
burden, the soldiers marched on nothing but ice, whicli was so 
■lippery, that they had no firm footing; and where, if they made 
the least false step, or endeavoured to Bave themselves with their 
hands or knees, there were no boughs, or roots to catch hold oK 
Besides this difficulty, the horses, striking their feet forcibly into 
tlie ice to keep themselves from foiling, could not draw them out 
again, but were caught as in a gia. They therefore were forced 
to seek some other expedient. 

Hannibal resolved to pitch bis camp, and to give his troops some 
days' rest on the summit of this hill, which was of a considerable 
extent, after they should have cleared the gromid, and removed 
■II the old Bs weU as the new-fallen snow, which was a work of 
Inunense labour. He afterwards ordered a path to be cut into the 
rock itself, and this was carried on with amazing patience and 
srdour. To open and enlarge this path, sJl the trees thereabouts 
were cut down, and piled round the rock ; after which fire wea 
set to them. The wind, by good fortune, blowing hard, a fierce 
flame soon broke out, so that the rock glowed like the very coals 
with which it was surrounded. Then Hannibal, if Livy may be 
credited (for Polybius says nothing of this matter,) caused a great 
qnaatity of vinegar to be poured on the rock,* which piercing into 
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the reins of it, that were now cracked by the intense heat of the 
fire, calcined and aoflered it. In this manner, taking a large com- 
pasH about, in order that the descent might be caMer, ttiey cut 
a way along the rock, wliich opened a free paf sage to the fotces, 
the baggage, and even to the elepiiants. Four days were em- 
ployud in this work, during which tbe beasts of burden were dying 
with hunger ; there bning no food for them on theee mountaina, 
buried under eternal enuwe. At last thev conie into cultivated 
and fruitful spots, which yielded plenty of forage for the hones, 
and a!I kinds of food tor the soldiers. 

Hannibal enUri Italy, 

When Hannibal entered into Italy, his army was not near so 
numerous aa when he left Spain, where we have seen it amounted 
to near 60,000 men.* It had sustained great losses during the 
inarch, either in the battles it was forced to tight, or in tbe passBgo 
of rivers. At his departure from the Rhone, it still consisted of 
38,000 foot, and lUiove 8000 horse. The march over the Alp* 
destroyed near hilf this number ; so that Hannibal had now re- 
maining only 13,000 Africans, SOOO Spanish foot, and 6000 horse. 
This account he himself caused to be engraved on a pillar near 
the promontory called Laciniutn. It was Sve months anil a half 
since his first setting out from New Carthage, including the tort- 
night he employed in marching over the Alps, when be set up his 
standards in the plains of the Po, at the entrance of Piedmont. It 
might then be September. 

His first care was to give hia troops some rest, which they very 
much wanted. When fie pejjeived that they were fit for action, 
the inhabitants of the territories of Turinf refusing to conclude 
«n alliance with him, he marched and encamped before their chief 
city; carried it in three days, and put all who had opposed him to 
the sword. This expedition struck the barbarians with so much 
dread, that they all came voluntarily, and surrendered at discre- 
tion. Tbe Test of the Gauls would nave done tbe same, had Ihey 
not been awed by tlie terror of the Roman arms, which were now 
approaching. Hannibal thought theretbre that he hod no time to 
lose ; that it was his interest to march up into the country, and 
attempt some great exploit ; such as might inspire those who 
should have an mcliuation to join him with confidence. 

The rapid progress which Hannibal had made, greatly alarmed 
Rome, and caused the utmost consternation throughout the city. 
Sempronius was ordered to leave Sicily, and hasten to tbe relief 
of his country; aiid P. Bcipio, the other counsul, advanced by 
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(breed marches towards the enemy, crossed the Po, and pitched 
hii camp near the Ticinos.* 

BatUe of the Cavalry near (he Ticiitvt. 

The anniea being now in eight, the generals on each Bide made 
a speech to their aoldiere before thoy engs^d.f Scipio, after 
having represented to his forces the glory ot their country, the 
achievementj of their ancestorB, observed to them, that victory 
was in their hands, since they were to combat only with Cartha- 
ginisna, a people who had been so aflen defeated by them, as well 
U forced to be their tributaries for twenty years, and long accus- 
tomed to be almost their slaves; that the advantage they had 
gained over the flower of the Carthaginian horee, was a sure omen 
of their success during the rest of the war : that Hannibal, in his 
march over the Alps, had just before lost the best part of hla 
arniyj and that those who survived were exhausted by hunger, 
cold.aud fatifue: that the bare sight of the Romans was sufficient 
to put to flight a parcel of soldiers, who had the aspects of ghosta 
ratner than of men; in a word, that victory was become necessary, 
not only to secure Italy, but to save Rome itself, whose fate the 
present battle would decide, as that city had no other army where- 
with to oppose the enemy. 

Hannibal, that hia words might make the stronger impression on 
the rude minds of his soldiers, speaks to their eyes, before he ad- 
dresses their ears ; and does not attempt to persuade them by ar - 
Sunents, till he bos tiret moved them by the foUiiwing spectacle 
e arms some of the prisoners whom be had taken in the moun- 
tains, and obliges them to fight, two and two, in siglit of his army; 
promising to reward the conquerors with their hbeity and rich 
presents. The alacrity wherewith the barbarians engaged upon 
these motives, ^ves Hannibal an occasion of exhibiting to his sol- 
diers a lively image of their present condition; which, by de- 
priving them of all means of returning back, puts them under an 
absolute necessity either of conqueriue or dying, in order to avoid 
the endless evils prepared for those that should be so base and 
cowardly &a (o submit to the Romans. He displays to them tlie 
grentnesB of their reward, nix. the conquest of all Italy; the plun- 
der of the rich and wealthy city of Rome ; an illustrious victory, 
and immortal glory. He speaks contemptuously of the Roman 
power, the false lustre of which (he observed) ought not to dazzle 
such warriors as themselves, who had marched trom the pillars of 
Hercules, through the fiercest nations, into the very centre of Italy. 
As for his own psrt, he scorns to compare himself with Scipio, a 

Koeral of but six months' standing: himself, who was almost 
rn, at least brought up, in the tent of Hamilcar, bis fatlter ; tlie 
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conqnerOT of Spun, of Gaal, of tbe inhabitants of the Alps, anfl, 

what is still more, conqueror of the Alps themselvee. He rouses 
their indignation against the insolence of the Romans, who had 
dared t« demand that himself, and the rest who had taken Sagun- 
tiun, should be deUvered up to them; and excites their jealousy 
against the intolerable pnde of those imperious masters, who 
imagined that all Ihinca ought to obey them, and that they had k 
right to give laws to the whole world. 

After these speeches, both sides prepare for battle. Scipio, 
having thrown a bridge across the Ticmus, marched his troopp 
over It. Two ill omens* had filled his army with constematibh 
and dread. As for the Carthaginians, they were inspired with the 
boldest courage. Hannibal animates them with fresh promises, 
and cleaving with a stone the skull of the lamb he was sacrificing, 
be prays Juniter to dash to pieces his head in like maimer, in case 
he did not give his soldiers the rewards he had promised Ihero. 

Scipio posts, in the first line, the troops armed with missive 
weapons, and the Gaulish horse; and forming his second line of 
the flower of the confederate cavalry, he advances slowly. Han- 
nibal advanced with his whole cavalry, in the centre of which he 
bad posted the troopers who rode with bridles, and the Numidian 
horaementon the wings, in order to surround tlie eneiny. The 
officers and cavalry being eager to engage, a charge ensues. At 
the first onset, Scipio's light-armed soldiers had scarcely discharged 
their darts, when, frighted at the Carthaginian cavalry, which 
came pouring upon them, and fearing lest they should be trampled 
under the horses' feet, they gave way, and retired through the 
intervals of the squadrons. The fight continued a long time with 
equal success. Many troopers ou both sides dismounted, so that 
the battle was carried on between infantry sa well as cavalry. In 
the mean time the Numidians surround the enemy, and charge the 
rear of the hght-armed troops, who at first had escaped the attack 
of the caval^, and tread them under their horses' feet. Tbe 
centre of the Roman forces had bitherto fought with great bravery. 
Many were killed on both sides, and even more on that of tbe Car- 
thaginians. But the Roman troops were put into disorder by the 
Numidians, who attacked tliem in the rear; and especially by a 
wound tbe consul received, which disabled him &om continuing 
the combat. However, this general was rescued out of the 
enemy's hands by the bravery of his sou, tlien but seventeen years 
old 1 and who aiterwafds was honoured with the surname of Afri' 
canus, for having put a glorious period t( 
The consul, though dangerously w " 
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«nd vu caavejei to his cunp by a body of hoise, who eovcttA 
bim with their btow and bodies : the rest of the army fuUowed ii'un 
thither. He hastened to ths Po, which hr cromed with his army, 
and then broke down the bridge, whereby he prevented Hannibal 
from overtaking him. 

It is a^ed, that Hannibal owed this first victory to his csval- 
ry; and it was judged from thenceforth that the main strength of 
his arms consisted in his horse; and therefore, that it would bo pro* 

Cer for the Romans to avoid large open plains. Bitch as are those 
etween the Po end the Alps. 
Immediateiy afler the battle of the Ticinus, all the neighbouring 
Gaula seemod to contend who should eiibmit themselves first to 
Hannibal, flimiah him with ammunition, and enlist in his army. 
And this, as Polybius has observed, was whet chiefly induced that 
wise and skilful general, notwithstanding the small number and 
weakness of his troops, to hazard a battle; which he indeed waa 
now obliged to venture, f om the impossibility of marching back 
whenever he should desire to do it; because nothing but a battle 
would oblige the Gauls to declare for hlra, ^hose assistance was 
ihe only refuge he then had left. 

BatiU o/ihe Trdna. 

Semproniiis the consul,* upon the orders he had received from 
the senate, was returned from Sicily to Ariminum. From thenca 
ho marched towards the Trebia, a small river of Lombardy, which 
falls into the Po a little above Placentia, where he joined his forces 
to those of Scipio. Hannibal advanced towards the camp of the 
Romans, from which he was separated only by that small river. 
The armies lying so near one another, gave occasion to frequent 
skirmishes, in one of which Sempronius, at the head of a body of 
horse, gained some advantage over a pnrty of Carthaginians, very 
triHing indeed, but which nevertheless very much increased the 
good opinion this general naturally entertained of his own merii. 

This inconsiderable success seemed to him a complete victory 
He boasted his having vanquished the enemy in tiie same kind 
of fight in which his colleague had been defeated, and that he 
thereby had revived the courage of the dejected Romans. Being 
now resolutely bent to come, as soon as possible, to a decisive bat- 
tle, he thought it pro^r, for decency's sake, to consult Scipio, 
whom he found of a quite different opinion from himseir. Scipio 
represented, that' in case time should be allowed fur disciplining 
the' new levies din-mg the wbter, they would be much fitter for 
service ia the ensuing campaign ; that the Gauls, who were no- - 
lurally fickle and inconstant, would disengage themselves insensi- 
bly tivm Humibal ; that aa soon as his wounds should be healed, his 
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presence might beofBomeueeiD an ft^bofsacb general concenit 
in a word, he beeought him earneatly not to proceed any farther. 

Thete reasons, though so just, made no impresHion upon Seni- 
pronius. He saw bimself ac the head of 16,000 Romans, and 
80,000 allies, exclusive of cavalry (a number which, in those ages, 
formed a complete army,) when both consuls joined their forces. 
The troops of the enemy amounted to near the eame number. He 
thought the juncture extremely favourable for him. He declared 
publicly, that all the officers and soldiers were desirous of a battlcL 
except his colleague, whose mind (he observed) being more afiected 
by his wound than his body, could not, for that reason, bear to hear 
of an engagement. But etill, continued Sempronius, is it just to 
let the whole army droop and languish with him? What could 
Scipio expect more? Did he flatter himself with the hopes that a 
third consul, and a new army, would come to hie assistance ? Such 
were the expressions ho employed, both among the soldiers, and 
even about Scipio's tent. The time for the election of new gene- 
rals drawing- near, Sempronius was afraid a successor would bo 
sent before he had put an end to the war; and therefore it was his 
opinion, that he ought to take- advantage of his colleague's illness, 
to secure the whole honour of the victory to himself. Aa he had 
no regard, says Polybius, to the time proper for action, and only to 
that which he thought suited his own interest, he could not fail of 
taking wrong measures. He there&re ordered Ins army to pre- 
pare for battK. 

This was the very thing Hannibal desired ; as he held it for a 
maxim, that a general who has entered a foreign country, or one 
possessed by the enemy, and has formed some great design, has no 
other refuge left, than continually to raise the expectations of his 
allies by some fresh exploits. Besides, knowing that be should 
. have to deal only with new-levied and inexperienced troops, ha 
was desirous of tailing advantage of the ardour of the Gauls, who 
wore extremely desirous of lighting ; and of Scipio's absence, who, 
by reason of his wound, could not be present in Ihe battle. Mago 
was therefore ordered to lie in ambusli with £000 men, consisting 
of horse and ibot, on the steep banks of a small rivulet which ran 
between the two camps and to conceal himself among the bushes 
that were vory thick there. An ambuscade is often saler in a 
smooth open country, but full of thickets, as this was, than in 
woods, because such B^spot is less apt to be suspected. He after- 
wards caused a detachment of Nunudian cavalry to cross the Tre- 
bia, with orders to advance at break of day as far as the very bar- 
riers of the enemy's camp, in order to provoke them to fight; and 
then to retreat and repass the river, in order to draw the Romans 
after them. \Vhat lie had foreseen, came directly to pass. The 
fiery Sempronius immediately detached his whole cavalry ogainBl 
the Numidians, and then 6,000 light-armed troops, who were soon 
'bUowed by all the rest of the army. TheNumidiansfleddesignedly 
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npoa which tha Roraaiu puraued tfaem with great „ 
and croBsed the Trebia without resiataoce, but not without great 
difficultj*. being forced to wade up to their veiy srm-pits through 
the rivulel, which was ewoln witn the torrents that hsd ftUen in 
the night from the neighbouring mountains. It was then about 
the winter solalice, that ib, in December. It happened to snow that 
day, and the cold was excessively piercin?. The Romans bad left 
their camp tuitinz, and without having taken the least precaution ; 
whereas the Carthaginians had, by Hannibal's order, eaten and drunk 
plenliriitiy in their tents ; had got their horaee in rcadioess, rubbed 
themselves with oil, and put on their armonr fay the fire-side. 

They were thus prepared when the fight began. The Romona 
defended themselves valiantly for a considerable time, tbougfa they 
were half spent with hunger, fatigue, and cold ; but Ifaeir ca.valty 
was at last broken luid put to flight by that of the Carthaginians, 
which much exceeded theirs in number and strength. The infan- 
try aJeo were soon ia great disorder. The soldiere in ambuscade 
nllying out at a proper time, rushed on a sudden upon their rear, and 
completed the overthrow. A body of above 10,000 men resolutely 
fought their way' through the Gauls and Africans, of whom they 
made a dreadful slaughter ; but as they could neither assist their 
friends nor return to the camp, the way to it being cut off by tha 
Numidian horse, the river, and the rain, the; retreated in good 
order to Placentia. Most of the rest lost their lives on the banks 
of the river, being trampled to pieces by the elephants and horses. 
Those who escaped went and joined the body above-mentioned. 
The next uight Scipio retired also to Placentia. The Carthiui- 
nians gained a complete victotr, and their loss was inoonsiderable, 
except that a great number of their horses were destroyed by the 
cold, the rain, and the snow; end that, of all their ^phants, the; 
saved but one only. 

In Spain, the Romans had better success in this and the follow* 
ing campaign ;* for Cn. Scipio extended bis conquests as far as tha 
river Iberus,f defeated Hanno, and took him prisoner. 

Hannibal took the opportunityj whilst he was in winter-quar- 
ters, to refresh his troope, and gain the affection of the natives. 
For this purpose, after having declared to the prisoners whom he 
had taken from the allies of the Romans, that he was not corns 
with the view of making war upon them, but of restoring the It». 
Hans to their liberty, and protecting them agdnsl the Romans, he 
sent them all home to their own countries, without requiring tha 
least ransom. 

The winter was no sooner over,( than he set out tovrerda Tusca- 
w, whither he hastened his march for two important reasons i 
First, to avoid the ill effects which would arise from the ill-will of 
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the Gaiuk, who were tired with the Iod^ stay of the Cuthoginian 

«nny in their territories, and were impatient of bearing the whole 
btirden of a war, in which they had engaged with no other view 
(.ban to carry it iuto the country of their common enemy ; eecond- 
Ij, tliat he might increase, by some bold exploit, the reputation of 
his arm^ in the minds of all the inhabitants of Italy, by carrying 
the wu to the very gates of Rome ; and at the same tmie ream- 
mate liu troops, and the Gauls his aUtea, by the plunder of the 
enemy's iaEde. But in his march over the Appenines, he was over- 
tokeu by a dreadful storm, which destroyed great numbers of his 
men The cold, the rsin, the wind, and hail, seemed to conEpire 
liis ruin ; so that the fatigues which the Carthaginians had under- 
gone in crossing the Alps seemed less dreadful than those they now 
suffered. He therefore marched back to Placentia, where he again 
fought Sempronius, who waa returned from Rome. The loss on 
both sides was very nearly equal. 

Whilst Hannibal was in these winter-quarters,* he bit upon a 
true Carthaginian stratagem- He was aurrouaded with fickle and 
inconstant nations; the menddhip he had contracted with them 
was but of recent date. He had reason to apprehend a change in 
their disposition, and, consequently, that attempts would be made 
upon his life. To secure himself, therefore, he got perukea made, 
and clothes suited ti; every age. Of these he sometimes wore onOi 
sometimes another, and disguised hunself so often, that not merely 
EUch as saw him transiently, hut even his intimate acquaintance) 
could scarce know him. 

A M. 3:8$. At Rome, Cn. Servilius and C. Flaminius had been 

A. Bum, 33*. appointed consuls.f Hannibal having advice that tbs 
latter was advanced already as far as Arretium, a town of Tusca- 
ny, resolved to go and engage him as soon as possible. Two ways 
being sjiown him, he chose the shortest, though the most trouble- 
some, nay, almost impassable, by reason of a fen which be was 
forced to go through. Hi^re the army suffered incredible hardships. 
During four days and three sights they marched half way uo the 
leg in woter, and, consequently, could not get a moment's sleep. 
Hannibal himself, who rode upon the only elephant he had leK, 
could hardly get through. His long want of sleep, and tbe thick 
vapours wjijch exhaled fioro that marshy place, together with the 
unhealthiness of the season, cost hun one of his eyes. 

BallU of Thranjmtnui. 
Hannibal being thus got, almost unexpectedly,! ont of this dan- 
gerous situation, and twving refreshed his troops, marched and 
pitched his camp between Arretium and Fesulie, in the richest and 
most fruitful part of Tuscany. His first endeavours were to din- 
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cover the dcpoeitimt of Flamiiiiiu, ui order that he might take &d< 
vantKge of hia weak iide, which, according to Polybiua, ought to 
be the chief atud; of & general. He was told, tlutt Flaminiua wu 
greatly conceited of his own merit, bold, enterpriaing, rsEh, and 
rood of glory. To plunge him the deeper into these excesses, to 
which he waa naturally prone,* he inflamed his impetuous spirit, 
by laying waste and bumbg the whole country in Ms sight. 

FtaniniuB was not of a temper to continue inactive in hia camp 
even if Hannibal bad liun still. But when he saw the tenitories 
of his allies laid waste belbre his eyes, he thought it would reflect 
dishonour upon him, should he suffer Ha&mbal to ranaack Italy 
without control, and even advance to the very walla of Rome with- 
out meeting any resistance. He rejected with scorn the prudent 
counsels of those who advised him to vait the arrival of his cd- 
league, and to be satisfied for the present, with putting a stop to 
the devastation of the enemy. 

In the moan time, Haunilwl was still advancing towards Rome, 
having Cortona on the lefl hand, ajid the labc Thrasymenus on bis 
light. When he saw that the consul followed close after him, with 
design to give hira battle, in order to stop him in his march ; hav- 
ing observed that the ground was convenient tor an engagement, 
he thought only of making preparationa for it. The lake Thrasy 
menus and the mountains of Cortona form a very narrow dclile, 
which leads into a large valley, lined on both sides with hills of a 
considerable height, and closed at the outlet, by a steep hill (^ 
difficult access. On this hill, Hannibal, after having crossed the 
valley, came and encamped with the main body of his army, posting 
his light-armed intantry in ambuscade upon the billa on the right, 
and part of hia cavalry behind those on the left, as fer almost as 
the entrance of the dehle, through which Flaminiua was obliged 
to pass. Accordingly, this general, who followed him very eagerly, 
with the resolution to fight him, being come to the defile near the 
lake, was forced to halt, because night was coming on; but he 
entered it the next morning at day-break. 

Hannibal having permitted him to advance, with all his fbrces, 
above half way through the valley, and seeing the Roman van- 
guard pretty near him, gave the sigiial for the battle, and com- 
manded his troops to come out of their ambuscade, in order that he 
might attack the enemy at the same time from all quarters. The 
reader may gueaa at the consternation with which the Romana 
were seized. 

The;[ were not yet drawn up in order of battle, neither bad they 
^ their onne in readiness, when they fbund themselves attacked 
m front, in rear, and in flank. In a moment, all the ranks were put 
into disorder. Flaminiua, alone undaunted in so univsraal a coo- 
Mernation, animates his soldiers both with his hand and voice, and 
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exhorts them to cut themselves a paesage with their irwords 
tbrough the midat of the enemy. But the tumult which reigned 
every where, the dreadful shouts of the enemy, and s fog that was 
rieen, prevented his being seen or heard. However, when the Ro- 
mans saw themselves surrounded on all sides, either by the enemy 
or the lake, the imposibility of saving their lives by flight roiiicd 
their courage, and both parties began the fight with astonisJiing 
Wiimosity. Tlieir fury was eo great, thM not a soldier in eitiier 
army perceived an earthquake which happened in. that country, 
and buried whole cities in ruins. In this confusion, Flaminius being 
elajn by one of the Isubrian Gauls, the Romans began to give 
ground, and at last fairly fled. Great numbers, endeavouring to 
save themselves, leaped into the lalte; whilst others, directing 
their course towards the mountains, fell into the enemy's hands 
whom they strove to avoid. Six thousand only cut their way 
through tlie conquerors, and retreated to a place of safety ; but the 
next day they were taken prisoners. In this battle 15,000 Ro- 
mans were killed, and about 10,000 escaped to Rome by different 
loads. Hanniba! sent back the Latins, who were allies of the Ro- 
mans, into their own country, without demanding the least ransom 
He commanded search to be made for the body of Flaminius, in 
order to give it burial, but it cijuld not he found. He afterwards 
put his troops into quarters of refreshment, and solemnized the fu- 
aeralfl of thirty of his chief officers, who were killed in the battle 
He lost in all but IQOO men, most of whom were Gauls. 

Immediately after, Hannibal despatched a courier to Carthage, 
with the news of his good success hitherto in Italy. This caused 
the greatest joy for the present, gave birth to the most promising 
hopes with regard to the future, and revived the courage of all the 
citizens. They now prepared, with incredible ardour, to send into 
Italy and Spain all necessary succours. 

Roms, on the contrary, was filled with universal grief and alarm, 
as soon as the proetor had pronounced from the rostra the following 
words : ff e hate loit a great battle. The senate, studious of no- 
thing but the public welfare, thought that'in so great a calamity 
ftnd so imminent a danger, recourse must he had to eirttaordi- 
nary remedies. They therefore appointed Quintus Fahius dictator, 
X pertioii as conspicuous for his wisdom as his birth. It was the 
custom at Rome, that the moment a dictator was nominated, all 
authority ceased, that of the tribunes of the people excepted, M. 
Miouciua was appointed his general of horse. We are now in the 
second year of the war. 

Hamibali Conduct with reipecl to Fahim. 

Hanniba],'*' afler the battle of Thrasymenus, not thinking it yet 
proper to march directly to Rome, contented himself, in the mean 
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time, with laying wute the conntTj. He croBsed Umbria and 
Piceiium ; and atlor ten days' march, arrived in the territory of s 
Adria.* lie got a very consideiabie booty in tills march. Out 
of hia implacable enmity to the Romans, he commanded, that all 
who were able to bear arms, should be put to the sword; and 
meeting no obstacle any where, he advanced as far as Apuiia ; 
plundering the countries which lay in hia way, and canying deso^ 
lation wherever he came, in order to compel the nations to dis- 
engage themselves from their alliance with the Romans; and to 
show all Italy, that Rome itsell', now quite dbpiiited, yielded him 
the victory. 

Fabius, fuUuwed by Miuucius and four legions, had marched 
from Rome in quest of the enemy, but with a firm resolution not 
to let him take the least advantage, nor to advance one step till 
he had iirst reconnoitcred every place ; nor hazzard a battle till 
he should be eure of success. 

As soon as both armies were in s^ht, Hannibal, to terrify the 
Roman threes, ofiered them battle, by advancing almost to the 
very intrenchraontB of their camp. But (indbg every thing quiet 
there, be retired t blaming, in appearance, the cowardice of the 
enemy, whom he upbraided with having at lost lost chat valour 
BO natural to their ancestors ; but fretted inwardly, to find he had • 
to do with a general of so different a disposition from Sempronius 
and Ftaminius ; and that the Romans, instructed by their defeat, 
had at last made choice of a commander capable of opposing Man- 

Frum this moment he perceived, that the dictator would not he 
formidable to him by the boldness of his attacks, but by the prudence 
and rogulafity of his conduct, which might perplex and embarrass 
him very much. The only circumstance he now wanted to know, 
was, whetherthenew general had firmness enough to pursue steadi- 
ly the plan he seemed to have laid down. He endeavoured, thero- 
rore, to shake his rcBolution by the difierent movements which he 
made, by laying waste the lands, plundering the cities, and burn- 
ing tlie villageB and towns. He, at one time, would raise his camp 
with the utmost precipitation; and, at another, stop short m some 
valley out of the common route, to try whether he could not sur- 
prise him in the plain. However, Fabius still kept iiis troops on 
the hills, but without losing sight of Hannibal i never approaching 
near enough to come to an engagement ; nor yet keeping at such a 
distance, as might give him an opportunity of escaping him. Ha 
never suffered His soldiers to stir out of the camp, except to forage, 
nor ever on those occasions without o numerous convoy. If ever 
he engaged, it was only in slight skirmishes, and so very cautious- 
ly, that his troops had always the advantage. By this conduct 
fie revived, by insensible degrees, the courage of the sohliera. 
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wrhich the loss of three bsttlea h&d entirely damped ; utd enabled 
them to rely, aa they had formerly done, oa their valour and good 

Hannibal, having got an inuneiiBe booty in Campania, where be 
had resided a considerable time, left that country, in order that he 
might not consume the provisions he had laid up, and which be re- 
served for the «[intcr season. Be«idee,hecouldno longer continue in 
a country of gardens and vineyards, which were more agreeable to 
the eye than useful for the subsistence of an army ; a country where 
he would have been forced to take up his wiuter-quarteTH atnong 
marshes, rocks, and sands j while the Romans would have diawD 
plentiful suppliea from Capua, and the richest parts of Italy. Ue 
tberetbre resolved to settle elsewhere. 

Fabius naturtLUy supposed, tliat Hannibal would be obliged to Te> 
turn the same way he came, and that he rai^iit easiJy annoy him 
during his march. He began by throwing a considerable body (>f 
troops into Casilinum. and thereby securing that small town, situated 
on the VulturnuB, which separated the territories of Falemum from 
those of Capua; he afterwards detached 4800 men to seize the 
only pass through which Hannibal could come out ; and then, ac- 
cording to his usual custom, posted himself with the remainder of 
the army on the hills adjoining to the road. 

The Carthaginians arrive, and encamp in the plain at (he foot 
of the mountains. And now the crafty Carthaginian falls into the 
BSme snare he bad laid for Plaminius at thedchleof Thrssymcnus; 
and it seemed impossible for him ever to extricate himself out of 
thisdifficulty, there beingbut one outlet, of which the Romans were 
possessed. Fabius, fancying himself sure of his prey,, was only 
contriving haw to seize it. He flat-tercd himself, and not without 
the appearance of probability, with the hopes of putting an end to 
the war by this single battle. Nevertiieless, he thought fit to defer 
the attack till the next day. 

Hannibal perceived that his own artifices were now employed 
against him.* It is in such junctnres as these, that a general haa 
need of unusuiU presence of mind and fortitude, to view danger in 
its utmost extent, without being dismayed ; and to find out sure 
and instant expedients without deliberating. Immediately, the 
Carthaginian general caused 3000 oxen to be got together, uid or- 
dered small bundles of vine-branches to betied to their horns. To- 
wards the dead of the night, having commanded the branches to be 
set on fire, he caused the oxen to be driven v>ith violence to the top 
of the hills where the Romnna were encamped. As soon as these 
creatures felt the dame, the pain rendered them furious, they llew 
up and down on all sides, and set tire to the shrubs and bushes 
they met in their way. This squadron, o( a new kind, was su8> 
tained by a good number of light-armed soldiets, who bad orden 
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to Mi2e upon the snniinit of the raountaiii, aad to chtrg« the enO' 
mjr, in case they should meet them. All thbga happened hb llan.- 
nibd had foreseen. The Romans who guarded the defile, seeing 
Uie fire spread over the hills which weie above them, and ima- 
gining that it wa« Hannibal making his escape b; torch-lig'ht. quit 
their podt, and run up to the mountains to oppose his poseoge. 
The main body of the army not knowinff what to think of all thia 
tumult, and Fabiua himsuli not daring to stir, while it was dark, fm: 
fear of a aurpride. wait for the return of the day. Hannibal seizea 
thia opportunity, marches his troops and the spoUs through the de- 
file, which was now unguarded, and rescues his army out of a snara 
in which, had Fabius been but a little more vigorous, it would 
either have been destroyed, or at least very much weakened. It is 
glorious for a man to turn bis very errors to hia advantafre, and 
make them subservient to his reputation. 

Tho Carthaginian army returned to Apuha, still pursued and 
harassed by the Romans. The dictator, being obliged to take a 
journey to Rome oo account of some religious ceremonies, earnest- 
ly entreated his general of horse, before his departure, not to fight 
during his absence. Ilowever, Minucius did not regard either his 
advice or his entreaties; but the very first opportunlly he had,. 
whilst pnrt of Hannibal's troops were foraging, he charged the 
rest, and gained some advantage. He immediately sent advice of 
this to Rome, as if he had obtained a considerable victory. The 
DewB of this, with what hid just before happened at the passage 
of the defile, raised complaints and murmurs against the slow and 
timorous circumspection of Fabius. In a word, matters were car- 
ried so far, that the Roman people gare his general of horse an 
equal authority with him; a thing unheard of before. The dicta- 
tor was upon the road when he received advice of this : for he hod 
let\ Rome, in order that he might no' be an eye-witness of what 
wis coQCriving against him. His constancy, however, was not 
shaken. He was very sensible, that though his authority in the 
command was divided, yet his Skill in the art of war was not so.* 
This soon became manifest. 

Minucius, grown arrogant at the advantage he had gained over 
^ his colleague, proposed Ihut each should command a day alternate- 
ly, or even a longer time. But Fabiua rejected this pi-oposal, as it 
would have exposed the whole army to danger whilst under the 
command of Mmucius. He therefore chose to divide the troops, 
in order that it might be in his power to preserve, at least, that ' 
part which should tall to his share. 

Hannibal, fully informed of all that passed in the Roman camp, 

was overjoyed to bear of this disaension betweeo the two cora- 

matidera. He therefore laid a snare for the rash Minucius, who 

accordingly plunged headlong into it, and engaged the enemy on 
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I which an Bmbuscsde was conceded. Bat hiB 
troops being eoon put iiito disorder, were juat upon Ihe point of 
being cut to pieces, when Fabiiis,- alacmed by the Budden outcries 
of the wauoded, called aloud to his soldiers ; Lei ai ha»len U> the 
taiUlanct of JSinuciia; iel utjly and tnatcK the victurif from the 
enemy, and extort from ourfellovi'Ciiizeni a corfetaion of their fault. 
TbiB succour was very seasonnble, and compelled Hannibal to 
sound a retreat. The latter, as be was retiring, said, That the 
cluud vjkick had heen long hovering on the lummii of the maunfoini, 
hadat Uut bunt with a laud craek. and had cauied a mighty ilorm. 
Sc< iniporlant and seaBonable a service done by the dictator, open- 
ed tlie eyes of Minucius. Me accordinsly acknowledged his error, 
returned immediately to bis duty and obedience ; and showed, that 
it b sometimes more glorious to know how to atone fur a fault, than 
uot to have committed it. 

7^ State of Afairt in Spam. 

In the beginning of this campaign.* Cn. Scipio having suddenly 
attacked the Caruiaginian fleet, commanded by Hamilcar, defcat- 
ei it, and took twenty-tive sliips, with a great quantity of nch 
spoils. This victory made the Romans senaibie that they ought 
to be particularly attentive to the affairs of Spain, because Han- 
nibal could draw considerable supplies both of men and money 
from that country. Accordingly, Ihe;^ Bent a fleet thither, the 
command whereof was given to P; Scipio, who, after his arrival in 
Spain, having joined his brother, did the* commonwealth very 
great service. Till that time the R.>manB had never ventered be 
jond the Ebro. They had been satislied with having gained the 
friendtihip of the nations situated between that river anifltaly, and 
confirming it by alliances : but under Publiiui they crossed the Ebro, 
and carried their arms much farther np in the country. 

The circumstance which contributed roost to promote their 
affairs, was, the treachery of a Spaniard in SagenCum. Hinnibai 
had left there the children of the most distinguished families in 
Spain, whom he had taken as hostages. Abelox, fur so this Spa- 
niard was called, persuaded Bostar, the govemor>of the city, to 
send back these young men into their own country, in order by Ihat 
means to attach the mbabitants more firmly to Che Carthaginian 
interest. He himself was charged with thiBCommlssion. But he car- 
ried them to the Romans, who Rewards delivered them to their 
relations, and, by ao acceptable a present acquired their amity. 

The Battle efCamuE. 
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QiiH rnnpaiffit, which wu the third of the eecond Funic war, the 
Romaaa did what h&d never been pnetised before, that is, they 
composed the army of eig'ht iegtom. each consisting of SOOD tncn, 
exclusive of the allies. For, as we have alreadjr obecrved,the 
Romans never raised but four legions, e&ch of which conmsted of 
about 4OO0 foot, and 300 horse.* They never, eTtcqit on the moat 
importaat occasians, made them consist of 5000 of the one, and 
400 of the other. As for the troops of the alhes, their infantry wu 
equal to th»t of the legioos, but they had three times as many 
horse. Each of the consuls had commonly half the troops of the 
allies, with two legions, in order for them to act separately ; and 
it was very seldom that all these forces were used at the same 
time, and tn the same expedition. Here the Romans had not only 
Ibur, but eight legions, «o important did the aibir appear to them. 
The senate even thought St, that the two consuls of the foregoing 
year, Servilius and Attiliua, should serve in the army as procon- 
Buts ; but the latter could not go into the field, by Tsason of hia 
great age. 

Varro, at his setting out from Rome, had declared openly, that 
be would fall upon the enemy the very lirst opportunity, and put 
an end to the war; adding, that it would never be terminated so 
long[ as men such as Fabius shoiiJd be at the head of the Roman 
armies. An advantage which he gained over the Carthaginians, 
of whom near 1700 were liilled, greatly increased liis boldnesi 
and arrogance. As for Hannibal, he considered this loss as a real 
advantage ; being persuaded that it would serve as a bait to the 
consul's rashness, and prompt him on to a battle, which he wanted 
extremely. It was afterwards known, that Hannibal was reduced 
to such a scarcity of provisions, that he could not possibly have 
subsisted ten days longer. The Spaniards were already meditating 
to leave him. So that there would have been bq end of Huiiu- 
bal and his army, if bis good fortune had not thrown a Varro in 
bis way. 

Both armies, having often removed from place to place, came in 
sight of each other near Cannat, a little town in Apulia, situated on 
the river Aufidua. AsHannibalwasencamped tnalevelopen coun- 
try, and his cavalry much Superior to that of the Romans, £miIiuB 
did not think proper to engage in such a place. He wished to 
draw the enemy into a spot, where the infantry might have the 
greatest share in the action. But his colleague, who was inexpe^ 
rienced, was of a contrary opinion. Such is the inconveniency of 
a divided command ; jealousy, a disparity of tempers, or a diversity 
of views, seldom failmg to create a dissension between the two 
generals. 

The troops on each side were, forsome time, contented with slight 
atirmiahes. But, at last, one day, when Varro had the command 
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(f 'tf the two conauls took it by turns) preparations were tnada on 
bdth sides for battle. Almiliiis had not bean consuited ; yet,though 
he extremely dieapproved tlie conduct of hia colleague, a? it wat 
not in his power lo prevent it, he eeconded him to the utmost. 

HannihaJ, oiler having mode his Boldiers observe, that, being 
superior in cavalry, they could not possibiy have pitched upon a 
better epol for fighting, had it been' left to their choice: Tiefurn, 
then, (saya he.) Ikanlct lo the godtfor having brought the enemy 
AitA<r, that you may triumph over them ; and thank me alio, /or 
having reduced the Romant lo the neeetiiiy of coming lo an tngage- 
ment. After three great tiiaetme vidoriet, U not the remembrance 
l^ynur otrn aclUmi tufficient to uupire you with courage ? By the 
former bailies, you are become maileri of the open country; but (hit 
tcUlputyouinpoiteiitionofalltKecUiet, and (t jiretmne to iayit)qf 
ail the rickei and pov>cr of the Roman*. Jt it not umrdi that u* 
leanl, but actityn. I trutt in the godi, that you thall loon lee my pro- 

The two armieB were very unequal in number. That of the Ro- 
mans, including the allies, amounted to 80,000 foot, and a little 
above 6000 horse ; and that of the Carthaginians consisted but of 
40,000 foot, al! well disciplined, and of 10,000 horse. jEmiiius 
commanded the right wing of the Romans, Varro the left, and Ser- 
villus, one of the consuls of the last year, was posted in the centre- 
Hannibal, who had tl 
had posted himself, si 
certain stated times, should blow directly in the faces of the Ro- 
mans during the fight, and cover them with dust; then keeping 
the river Aulidus on his left, and postine his cavalry in the wings, 
he formed his main body of the Spanish and Gauhth in&ntry, 
which he posted in the centre, with haJf the African heavy-armed 
foot (in their right, and half on the left, on the same Ibe with ths 
cavalry. His army being thns drawn up, he put himself at the 
head of the Spanish and Gaulish infant^ ; and having drawn them 
out of the line, advanced to give battle, rounding his front as he 
drew nearer the enemy ; and extending hie flanks in the shape of 
a half-moon, in order that he mi|;ht Icove no interval between hia 
main body and the rest of ths line, which consisted of the heavy- 
armed infantry, who had not moved from their posts, 

The fight Eoon began, and the Roman legions that were in the 
wings, seeing their centre warmly attacked, advanced to charge 
the enemy in flank. Hannibal's main body, after a brave re- 
sistance, finding themselves furiously attacked on all sides, gave 
way, being overjiowered by numbers; and retired through the 
interval they had left in the centre of the line. ' The Romans 
■ having pursued tl.em thither with eager confusion, the two wings 
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of the Afiku) inftntrr, which were freeh, well armed, and in good 
order, wheeled about on a, sudden towarda thit- void fipace in 
which the Romane, who were alieady fatigued, had thrown thera- 
•eJvcB ID dkHordcr, and attacked them vigorously on botli sides, 
without allowing them time to recover themselves, or leaving them 
ground to draw up. In the mean time, tlie two wings of the 
cavalry, having defeated those of the Romans, which were much 
inferior to them; and having left in the pursuit of the broken and 
•cattored squadrons only as many forces as were necessary to keep 
thom from rallying, advanced and charged the rear of the Roman 
infantry, which, being surrounded at once on every side, by the 
enemy's horse and foot, was all cut to pieces, after having fought 
with unparalleled bravery. jEmiliui, being covered with the 
wounds he had received m the nght, was afterwards killed by a 
body of the enemy to whom be was not known ; and with him two 
quatstors; one-and-twenty military tribunes; many who bad been 
cither consuls or prntors; Servilius, one of the last year's consuhti 
Minucius, tlie late general of horse to Fabius ; and Riuracore sena- 
tors. Above 70,000 men fell in this battie;* and the Carthagi- 
nians, BO great was their fury,t did not give aver the shinghter, tiQ 
Hannibal, in the very heat of it, called out to them several times, 
Slop, lolditri, ipart the vamfuiiked. Ten thousand men, who had 
been left to guard the carap, surrendered themselves ptisonera of 
war after the battle. Varro, the consul, retired to Vennsia, with 
only seventy horse; and about 4000 men escaped into the neigh- 
bouring cities. Thus Hannibal rentained master of the field, be 
being chiefly indebted for this, as well as for his ibrmer victories, 
to the superiority of bis cavalry over that of the Romans. Ho 
lost 4000 Gauls, 1500 Spaniards and Africans, and SOO horse. 

Maharbal, one of the Carthaginian generals, advised Hannibal 
to march without loss of time directly to Rome, promising liim, 
that within five days they should sup in the Capitol. Hannibal 
answering, that it was a matter which required mature delibera- 
tion; I tee, replies Maharbal, thai the godt have nut endowed Ika 
tame man wUh all taUiUt. You, Hannibal, know Abu to conqntr, 
but not to mike the beet me of a victory.X * 

It is pretended that this delay saied Rome and the empire. 
Many authors, and among the rest Livy, charge Hannibal, on thia 
occasion, as being guilty of a capital error. But otliers, more 
reserved, are not for condemning, without evident proofs, so re- 
noivned a general, who in the rest of his conduct was never want- 
ing, eitlier in prudence to make choice of the best expedients, or 
in readiness to put his designs in execution. Tjiey, besides, are 
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inclined to juige favourablj of him, from the authority, or at least 
the ailence of Polybius, who, Bpeaking of the memorable conse- 
quences of this celebrated battle, saya, that the Carthaginiana 
were tirmly persuaded that, they shouid possess themselves of 
Rome at the first assault; but then he does not mention how this 
could possibly have been effected, as that city was very populous, 
warhke, strongly fortified, and defended with a ^rrisoo of two 
leg-ions ; nor does he any where give the least fault that such a 
project was feaeible, or that Hanoflial did wrong in not attempting 

And, indeed, if we examine matters more narrowly, wo shall 
find, that according to the common maxims of war it could not be 
undertaken. It is certain, that Hannibal's whole iiit'antry, before 
the battle, amounted to but 40,000 men ; and as GOUO of these had 
been slain in the action, and, doubtless, many more wounded and 
disabled, there could remain but six or seven-and-twenty thousand 
foot fit for service ; now this number was not sufiicient to invest 
so large a city arRome, which had a river running throngh it; 
nor attack it in form, because they had neither engines, ammuni- 
tion, nor any other things neccsHsry for carrying on a siege. For 
want of these,* Hannibal, even after his victory at Thiasymenua, 
miscarried m hie attempt upon Spolelum ; and soon after the battle 
of Cannce, was forced to raise the siege of a little city.t of no note, 
and of no great strength. It cannot be denied, thut had he mis- 
carried on the present occasion, nothuig less could have been en- 
pected but that he -must have been irrecoverably loft. However, 
to form a just judgment of (his matter, a man ought to be a sol- 
dier, and a solaier, perhaps, of those times. This is an old dis- 
pute, on which none but ifiose who are perfectly well skilleil in the 
art of war should pretend to give their opinion. 

Soon after the battle of Caunte,] Hannibal had despatched his 
brother Mago to Carthage, with the news of his victory, and at 
the same time to dfemand succours, in order that he might be 
enabled to put an end to the war. 

Mago, on his arrival, made, in full senate, a lofiy speech, in 
which iie extolled his brother's exploits, and displayed the great 
advantages he had gained over the Romans. And to give a more, 
livelv idea of the greatness of the victory, by speaking In sorm 
measure to the eye, he poured out ui the middle of the senate, a 
b .i-ti 1} of gold rmgs, wtiich bad been taken from the fingers of 
such of the Roman nobility as had fallen in the battle of Cannes. 
He coNciuileil with demanding money, provisions, and fresh troops. 
All the spectators were struck with an ext: aordinary joy ; upon 
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which Inuko, » great sti<^er-for Hanniba], foncyuig be now had a 
fair opportunity to insult Hbjuio, the chief of the contrt.ry faction, 
•■ked nim, whether they were itill diBaatisSed with the war the; 
wore carrying on against the Romans, and was for having Han- 
nibal delivered up to them ? Hanno, without discovering the least 
emotion, replied that he waa Btill of the same mind ; and that the 
victories of which they bo much boasted (supposin? them real,) 
could not give him joy, but only in proportion as tney ahould b<e 
made subservient to aa advantageous peace ; he then nndertook to 
prove, that the mighty exploits, on which they insisted so much, 
were wholly chimericoJ end imaginary. Ihacecui to pitctt,Btya 
be (continuing Mago's speech,) the Boman armiei: M^id me lonte 
troopi. — fTluit more could you <uk had yiu bten conqueTtd T — I haet 
Imice leued vpon tA« enemy'* camp, full (no doubt) rf prmritiotu of 
every kind. — Send me prrieitioni and money. — Could you have taiked 
oVixrteiie had you loat your cainp? He th^i asked Mago, whetbei 
any of the Latin nations had come over to Hannibal, and whether 
the Romans had made him any proposals of peace .' To this Mago 
answering in the negative ; I liven perceive, replied Hanno, that ae 
are no firther advanced, Ikan vihen HuAnihal firit, landed in Italy. 
The inference he drew from hence was, that neither m^n nor 
money ought to be sent. But Hannibal's Action prevailing at 
that time, bo regard was paid to Hanno's renionstrancee, w^ch 
were considered merely as the efTedt of prejudice and jeaJoiisy; 
and, accordingly, orders were given lor levying, without delay, the 
aupplLos of men and money which Hannibal required. Mago set 
out immediately fur Spain, to raise 24,000 foot and 4000 horse in 
that country; but these levies were afterwarde stopped, and sent to 
another quarter; so eager was the contrary faction to oppose the 
designsof a general whom they utterly abhorred. While, in Roma, 
a consul,* who bad fled, was thanked because be htul not dcspajred 
of tha commonwealth; at Carthage, neople were almost angry 
with Hannibal, for being victorious. But Hanno could never for- 
give him tbs advantages he had gained in this war, because he had 
undertaken it in opposition to bis counsel. Thus, being more 
jealous for the honour of his own opinions than for the good of his 
country, and a greater enemy to the Carthaginian general than to 
the Romans, he did all that lay in las power to prevent future 
success, and to render of no avail that which had been already gained. 

Hamabal taket up hii Wmter-tpiarleri in Cajmn. 

The battle of Cannm subjected the most powerful nations of 

Italy to Hannibol.t drew over to his interest Grsscia Mcgna| with 

1 CMrrimi fuua r/rmci mnumtert wain nin-iliiiisiii Calmiit iiit>, r GrrtU rfrrfiu- 
Ul, 'iiiiulr:rtnl, Src. Bui idi'r Ibe (irsnki liad, by Iheircolonlix, p«H«nd IhenHlTeaof 
■Imoii hII iru niBTlUm* coax, Uiti leiy counlry <iogelbai wlih BlcilfJ kmi aHat 
<>Txcii.M<VM,i%. OmiHr Oitgrapk.l. Ul.c» 
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the city of TBrentum ; and tbu9 wrested from the Romans their 
moat ancient allicB, among whom the Capuans hold the first rank. 
This city, by the fertility of its eoil, its advantageous situation, oud 
the bleesings of a long peace, bad risen to great wealth and power- 
Luxury, and a rondneES for pleasure (Che usual attendants on 
wealth,) bad corrupted the minds of all its citizens, who, from their 
natural inclinatioii, were but too much Inclined to voluptuousness 
and excess. 

Hannibal made choice of this city for bis winter-quarters,* Here 
it was that tbose soldiers, who had sustained the moat grievoua 
toils, aad braved the most formidable dangera, were overthiown bj 
abundance and a profusion of luxuries, into which they plunged 
with the greater eagerness, as they, till then, had been strangers 
to them. Their courage was so g-reatly enervated in this bewitch- 
ing retirement, that all their after efforts were owing rather to the 
fame and epiendor of their former victories than to their present 
Btrength. When Hannibal marched his forces out of the city, one 
would have taken them for other men, and the reverse of those 
who had BO lately marched into it. Accuetomt:d, during the win- 
ter aenBon, to commodious lodgings, to eaae and plenty, they were 
no longer able to bear hunger, thiret, long inarches, watchings, and 
the other toila of war ; not to mention that all obedience, all disci- 
pline, were entirely laid aside. 

I only transcribe on this occasion from Livy. If we are to adopt 
ilis opinion on this subject, Hannibal's stay at Capua was a capital 
blemish in his conduct ; and he pretends, that this general was 
ffuilty of an inlinitely greater error, than when he neglected to march 
directly to Rome after the battle of Cannse. For this delay ,t says 
Livy, might seem only to have retarded his victory; whereas thia 
last miaconiluct rendered him absolutely incapable of ever defeat- 
ing the enemy. In a word, as Marcellus observed judiciously after- 
wards, Capua was to the Carthaginians and their general, what 
Cannffi had been to the Romans-J There their martial genius, 
their love of disciphne, were lost; there their former fame, and 
their almost certain hopes of future glory, vanished at once. And, 
indeed, from thenceforth the affairs of Hannibal advanced to their 
■decline by awift steps ; fortune declared in favour of prudence, and 
victory seemed now reconciled to the Romans. 

I know not whether Livy has just ground to impute all these 
&tBl consequences to the delicious abode of Capua. If we ex- 
vnine carehiUy all the circumstances of this history, we shall scares 



be B.ble to p«muJe ouTBelven, that the little progreia vhich Itbs 
nfYcTwariii made bj the anna of Hannibal, ought to be ascriboil to 
his winteiin? at Capuie. It might, indeed, have been one cbuhc, 
but a verr inconsidcnble one ; and the braver; wilii which the 
fercee uf Hannibal ulieTwards defeated thearmieaof conEuUand 
pretors ; the towns they took even in sight of the Rinnans ; their 
nidintainingr their conquests bo vigorously, and staying fo'urteen 
yean after this in Italy, in spite of the Romans ; all these circura- 
!B may induce us to believe, that Li vy lays too great a BtrcEa 



his want of necessary recruits and buccoutb from Carthage. 
Ma|ro'a Epeech,* the Carthaginian ecnate had judged it DE>ceseary, 
iu order lor the carrying on Ihe conquest in Italy, to send thither a 
considerable reinforeemeut of Numidian horse, forty elephants, and 
1000 talents; audtohire, in Spain, aO.fiOO toot, and 4000 horse, to 
reinforce their annies in Spain and Italy. Nevertheless,! Mago 
could obtain sji order but Ibr 1S,000 foot and S500 bor^e; and even 
when he was just going to oiarch to Italy nith this, reinforcement, 
80 much inferior to that which had been promised him, he wai 
couotermDnded, and sent to Spain. So that Hannibal, nfler these 
mighty promiseB, had neither infantry, cavalry, elepbants, nor mo- 
ney, sent him ; but was left to depend upon his own peraonol re- 
Murces. His army was now reduced to 26,000 foot, and 900fl 
horse. How «ould it be poesible for him, with eo inconsiderable an 
wmy, to seke, in an enemy'a country, on all the advantageoua 
poBtB; to Bwehia new allies; to preserve his old conquests, aai 
form new ones ; and to keep the field, witJi advautsge, agsinet two 
armies of the Romans which were recruited every year f This was 
the true.cause of the decleflsion of Hannibal's aflaire, and of the 
ruin of those of Carthage. Were the part where Polybius treated 
the subject extant, we doubtless should find, that he Jays a greats 
stress on this cause, than on the luxurious delights of Capua. 

Trantactiom reCaiing to Spaia and Sardinia. 



A. M. SIX. The two Scipios still contisaed in the ci 

A. Bom. 534. Spain,! and their arras were making a -conaiderabte 
progress there, when Asdrubal, who stone seemed able to cope 
with them, received orders from Carthage, to march into Italy to 
the relief of hia brother. Before be Im Spainj he wrote to the 
senate, to convince them of the absolute necessity of their sending 
a general in hie stead, wlio was capable of making headagninst the 
Rumans. Imilco was therefore sent thither with an army ; and 
Asdrubal set out upon hia march with his, in order to go and join 
his brother. The news of his departure was no eooner known. 
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iliuitbegreKtMEpartorSpam wBssuoICcted by the SeipiM. These 
twu eenerals, animaied by eiich eigacS BUccesB. reeolved to prevent 
him. if po«eible, from leavbe Spun. They conEidered the danger 
to which the Romans would be expoeed, if, bein? Bi;arce able U 
resist Hannibal alone, Ihiy should be attacked by the two brothers 
Btthe bead of two powerful armies. They therefore puraued As- 
(Irubal, and, coining up with that general, forced him to fighl 
against his inclination. AsdrubaJ wob overcome ; and, ao for from 
being able to continue bis march for Italy, he found ibat it would 
be impossible for him to continue with aiiy saiety in Spain. 

The Carthaginians had no better success in Sardinia. Deaign- 
ing to take advantage of some rebellions which they had fo- 
mented in that country, they lost 1^,000 men in a battle fought 
agaiiiBt (he Romans, who took a still greater number of ptiBoners, 
among whom were Aadrubal, sumamed Colvus, H&nno, and Ma- 
go,'' who were distinguished bjr their birth u weU as militarj 
exploits. 

The ill Saceai ofHamabaX, Tke SiegtM of Capua and Rome, 

A. H.3791. From the time of Hamiibal's abode in CapuB,f the 

A Rum. Kis. Carthaginian ajFairs in Italy no longer supported theit 
former reputation. M. Marceltus, first as prctor, and aflerwards 
•8 conaiil. had contributed very much to this revolution. He ha* 
rassed Hannibal's army on ever; occasion, seized upon hie quar- 
ters, Ibrced him to raise seigcs, and even defeated him in several 
engagera.cnte ; bo that he wa^ called the Sword of Rome, as Fabius 
had before been named its Buckler. 

A. M. 3^3. But what most affected the Carthaginian general, 

A. Ilcpm. 6JT. was, to see- Capua heflioged by the Romans. lQ*order, 
therefore, to preserve his reputation among hia allies, by a vigorous 
(lupport of those who held the ehief ranlc as such, he flew Ii 



At last, seeing all his measures defeated, he marched 
A. Rnm. H8. hastily towardfl Rome, in order to make a powerful 
diversion. He was not without hope of be:ng able, in case he 
could have an opportimity, in the first consternation, to storm some 
part of the city, of drawing the Roman generals with all their 
forces from the sie^ of Capua, to the refief of their copital; at 
least he flattered himself, that if, for the salie of cmtinuing the 
siege, they should divide their foices, their weakness might then 
ofi^r an occasion, either to the Capuans or himself, of engaging 
and defeating them. Rome was surprised, but not confounded. 
A proposal Ining made bj one of the senators, to recall uU the or- 
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miei to iuccour Rome; FabiuB declared,* that it would be shame- 
ful in them to be teiriGed, and forced to change their nteaHure* 
upoD every motioQ of Haonihel. Tliey therefore contented them- 
Belvea with only recalling part of the army, and one of the 
senerala, Q. FuiviuB, the proconsul, frcm the siege. Hannibal, 
■^er uiaking some devaetatioDB, drew up hie army in order of 
battle before the city, and the consul did the same. Both sides 
were prepariitg to signalize themselves in a battle, of which Rome 
was to be the recompense, when a violent storm obliged them to 
■eparalc. They were no sooner returned to their respective 
camps, than the face of the heavens grew calm and serene. The 
same incident happened frequently afterwards; insomuch that 
Hannibal, believing that there was something supernatural in the 
event, said, accordmg to Livy, that sometimes his own will,f and 
■ometimes fortune, would not suffer him to take Rome. 

But the circumstance which most surprised and intimidated him, 
was the news, that, whilst he lay encamped at one of the gates of 
Rome, the Romans had sent out recruits for the army in Spain at 
another gate ; and that the ground, whereon his camp was pitched, 
had been sold, notwithstanding that circumstance, for its full value. 
So barefaced a contempt stung Hannibal to the quick ; he, there- 
fore, on the other side, put up to auction the shops of the gold- 
■roiths round the Forum. After this bravado, he retired, and, in 
his march, plundered the rich temple of the goddcEfs Feronia.|: 

Capua, thus left to itself, iield out but very little longer. After 
that such of its senators as bed the chief hand in the revolt, and 
consequently could not expect any quarter from the Romans, had 
put themselves to a truly tragical death,} the city surrendered at 
discretion. The success of this sipge, which, by the happy conse* 
quenuos wherewith it was attended, proved decisive, and fully 
restored to the Romans their superiority over the Carthaginians, 
displaycil, at the same time, how formidable the power of the Ro- 
mans was,l{ when they undertook to punish their perfidious allies ; 

■ Ftngill'igiini ok urreii ac diciimagl ad Doinea AnnlbiiUi comminatlope*. Lin, L 
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The Defeat and Death of the lao Scipiot, in Spain. 

A. M, T7D3. The face of affairs was veiy much cbaoeed in 

A. R,>m an. Spain* The CarthaginiauB had three armies m that 
country; Sne comiiianded by ABdnibal, the son of Gisgo; the 
second by As drub al, eon of Hami1cD,r; and a third under Mago, 
who had joined the first Aedrubai. The two Stipios, Cneua and 
Publius, were for dividing their forces, and attacking the enemy 
separately, which was the cause of their ruin. They agreed that 
Cneue, with a small numlicr of Romuns, and 30.000 Celtiberians, 
ebould march aguust Asdrubal the sun of Hamilcar; whilst Fub- 
liua, with the remainder of the forces, composed of Roman), and 



to oppose, Masinisss, elate with the victories he had lately gained 
over Syphax, joined himself; and was to be soon followed Dy In- 
dibilia, a powerful Spanish prince. The armies came to an en- 
gfapeinent. The Romans being thus attacked on all sides at once 
mtule a brave resistance as long as they had their genera) at their 
head; but the moment he fell, the few troope which had escaped 
*he slaughter secured themselves by flight. 

The three victorious armies marched immediately in quest of 
CnauB, in order to put an eai to the war by his defeat. He was 
already more than half vanquished by the desertion of his allies, 
who ail forsook him, and led to the Roman generals this important 
instruction ;f tit. never to let their own forces be exceeded in 
Itumbsr by those of foreigners. He guessed that his brother was 
slain, and his srmy defeated, upon seeing such great bodies of the 
enemy arrive. Ha survived him but a snort time, being killed in 
the engagement. These two great men were equally lamented 
by their citizens and allies; and Spain deeply felt their loss, be- 
cause of the justice and moderation of their conduct. 

These extensive countries seemed now inevitably lost ; but the 
valour of L. Marcius.l a private officer of the e<^uestfian order, 
preserved them to the Romans. Shortly after this, the younger 
Bcipio was sent thither, who severely revenged the death of liis 
father and uncie, and restored the afniirs of the Romans in Spais 
U> their former Rourisbing condition.. 
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7^ Dtfeai and Dealh t^ Aidrvbal. 

A, H. TT9B. ' One uDforeaeen defeat ruined all the d 
A. Rnm. Ml. blasted all the hopes, of Hannibal with regard to 
Italy.* The coobhU of this year, which waa the eleventh of the 
■econd Punic war (for I pass over several eventfl for brevity's sake,) 
were C. Claudius Nero, and M. Livius- The latter bad, for his 
province, the Cisalpine Gaul, where he was to oppose Asdrubfd, 
who, it was reported, was preparing to paas tlie Alps. The former 
commanded in the country of the Brutians, and in Lucania,that is, 
in the opposite extremity of Italy, and was there makiDg- head 
■gninst Hannibal. 

The passage of the Alps gave Asdrubal very little trouble, fife- 
cause his brother had cleared the way for him, and all the naliona 
were disposed to receive him. Some time after this, he despatched 
couriers to Hannibal, but they were intercepted. Nero found by 
tbeir letters, that Asdrubal was hastening to join his brother in 
Umbria. In a conjuncture of so important a nature as this, when 
the safety of Rome lay at stake, he thought liiniself at hberty tc 
dispense with the established rulesj of his duty, for the welfare of 
his countiy. In consequence of this, it was his opinion, that such 
a bold end unexpected blow ought tobestruck, asmight be capable 
of striking terror into the enemy ; by marching to join his col- 
league, in order that they might charge Asdrubal unexpectedly 
with their united forces. This design, if the several circumstances 
of it were thorougMv examined, should not be hastily charged 
with imprudence. To prevent the two brothers frum joinms 
their armies, was to save the state. Very little would be hazarded, 
even though Hannibal Ehould be informed of the absence of the 
consul. From his army, which consisted of 4S,000 men, he drew 
out but 7000 for his own detachment, which indeed were the 
flower of his troops, but, at the same time, a very inconsiderable 
part of limm. The rest remained in the camp, which waa advan- 
tageously situated, and strongly fortified. Now, could it be sup- 
posed that Hannibal would attack and force a strong camp defended 
by 35,000 men.' 

Nero set out without giving bis soldiers the least notice of hia 
design. When he had advanced so far as that it might he com- 
municated without any danger, he told them, that he was leading 
thctn to certain victory ; that, in war, all tiling^ depended upon re- 
putation i that the bare rumour of their arrival would disconcert 
all the measures of the Carthagbians ; and that the whole honour 
of this battle would fall to them. 

They marched with extraordinary diligence, and joined the 
other consul in the iiight, but did not pitch separate camps, tlte 
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bettor to impoae npdn the enemy. The troops whicb were newly 
arrived jobed those of Liviua. The army of Porcius, the prstor, 
WHS encamped near that of the consul, and in the morning a coun- 
cil of wor was held. Livitis wasof opinion, that it would be better to 
allow the troopssome days toretresh themselves; but Nero besought 
him not to ruin, by delay, an enterprise to which despnich only 
could give success; and to take ndv&ntage of the error of the 
eaetny, as well absent as present. This advice was complied with, 
and accordingly the signal for battle was given. Asdrubal, ad- 
vancing to his foremost ranks, discovered, t^ several circuipstan- 
ces, that fresh troops were arrived ; and he did not doubt but that 
they belonged to the other consul. This made him conjecture 
that bis brother bad sustained a considerable lose, and, at the same 
time, fear, that he was come too late to his assistance. 

After making these reflections, be caused a retreat to be sound- 
ed, and his army began to march in great disorder. Night over- 
taking him, and his guides deserting, he was uncertain what 
way to go. He marched at random, lUong the banks of the river 
MetauruB,* and was preparing to cross it, when the three armies 
of the enemy came up with liim. In this extremity, he saw it 
would be impossible for him to avoid coming to an engagement ; 
&nd therefore did every thing which could be expected from the 
presence of mind and valour of a great captain. He seized an ad- 
vantageous post, and drew up his forces on a. narrow spot, which 
gave nim an opportunity of posting his left, wing (the weakest part 
of his army) in such a manner, that it coiiU neither be attacked in 
"rent, nor charged in flsak ; and of giving to his main battle and 
ight wing, a greater depth tlian front. After this hasty disposi- 
ion of his forces, he posted himself in the centre, and was the first 
to march to attack the enemy's left wing ; well knowing tliat all 
was at stake, and that he must either conquer or die. The battle 
lasted B long time, and wse obstinately disputed by both parties. 
Asdrubal, especially, signalized himself in this encagemcnt, and 
added new glory to that he had already acquired by a series of 
shining aotions. He led on his soldiers, trembling and quite 
dispirited, against an enemy superior to them botli in numbers 
nnd resolution. He animated them by his words, supported them by 
his example, and, with entreaties and menaces, endeavoured to 
bring back those who fled ; till, at last, seeing that victory declar- 
ed for the Romans, and being unable to survive the loss of so many 
thousand men, who had quitted their country to foDow Lis fortune, 
be rushed at onceinto the midstof a Roman cohort, and there died in 
a manner worthy the son of Hamilcar and the brother of Hannibal. 

This was the most bloody battle the Carthaginians had fought 
during this war : and, whether we consider the death of the gene- 
ral, or the slaughter made of the Carthaginian Pirces, it may be 
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looked upon ta a repritkl for the battle of Caaam. The Carthagi> 
nians loBt 55.1)00 gjen,* and BOOO were taken prisonere. The Ro- 
mana lost 8000. Thecc wcro bo weary of killiug, tbat pome person 
telling Livius. that he might very easily cut to pieces a body of 
the enemy who were Ryiag ■■ It it fit, saye he, that tome thoaid tur- 
tive, in order that thty may carry the ncuM of~ this defeat to the Car- 
Ihagiaiaiu. 

Nero set out upon hia march, on the very night which followed 
the engagement. Through every place where he passed, in his 
return, shoutB of joj and loud acclamations welcomed him, instead 
of those fears an^ uneasinesaes which his coming had occaeioned. 
He arrived in his camp the sixth day. Asdrubal's head being 
thrown into the camp of the Carthagincana, inlbrmed Hannibal of 
bis brother's unhappy fate. Hannibal perceived, by tbia cruel 
stroke, the fortune of Carthage : All it over, says he,f t thall no 
longer tend triumphant mettagei to Carthagt, In toting AtdnJ>ai, 
I Asm lott at onet all my hope, ail my goodforltuir. He aiterwarda 
retired to the extremities of the country of the Brutiana, where ha 
aaaembied all hia forces, who found it a very difficult matter to sub- 
aiat there, as no provisions were sent them from Carthage. 

Hapio Conquert all Spain, h appointed Ckmtul, and latit inU> 
Africa. Hanntbal it recalled. 
A. M. STWl. The fate of arms was not more propitious to the 

A. Koin SO. Carthaginians in Spain. t The prudent vivacity of 
young Scipio had restored the Roman atfairs in that country to 
their former flourishing state, as the courageous slowness of Fabius 
had before done in Italy. The three Carthaginian generals in 
Spain, Asdnibal son of Gisgo, HiTino, and Mago, having been de- 
feated with their numerous ormies by the Romans in several en- 
gagements, Scipio at last possessed himself of Spain, andsubjected 
It entirely to the Roman power. It was at this time that Uasei- 
nissa, a very powerful African prince, went over to the Romana, 
and Syphai, on the contrary, to the CarthagmianH. 
A. M. 3iW. Scipio, at his return to Rome, was declared consul, 

A. itom. M*. being then thirtc years of age. He had P. LiciniuB 
CraasuB for his oolleagDe. Sicily was allotted to Scipio, with per- 
mlEsion for him to cross into Africa, if he found it convenient. Ha 
set out with all imaginable e.xpeditionfbr his province ; whilst his col- 
league was to command in the country whither Hannibal was retired. 

* Annrdlnj inPnIibiui. Ilia kw ■mounlod but lo UDOOiosa, and thil of tb* Ro- 
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The taking of New Csrtha^, where 9cipio had dupkyBd all 
the prudence, the courage, and capacity wliich could have been 
eipocted from the greatest genefttls, and the conquest of all Spain, 
were more than sufficient to iinmortahze his name ; but he had 
considered these only as so many steps hy which he was to climb 
to a nobler enterprise : this waa the conquest of Africa. Accord- 
ingly, he crossed over thither, and made it the seat of the war. 

The devastation of the country, the siege of Uticn. one of the 
strongest cities of Africa; the entire defeat of the two armies un- 
der Syphaz and Aadrubaj, whose camp was burnt by Scipioi and 
afterwards the taking of ^phax himself prisoner, who was the 
most powerful resource the Carthaginians had leit ; all these things 
forced them at last to turn their thoughts to peace. For this pur- 
pose they deputed thirty of their principal senators, who were se- 
lected from that powerful body at Carthage, called the covndt of 
the hundred. Being Introduced into the Roman general's tent, they 
all threw themselves prostrate on the earth (such waa the custom 
of their country,) spoke to him in terms of great subnuEsion, ac- 
cusing- Hannibal as the author of all their calamities, and promising, 
in the name of the senate, an imphcit obedience to whatever the 
Romans should please to ordain. Bcipio answered, that though he 
waa come into Africa not for peace, but conquest, he would how- 
ever grant them a peace, upon condition that they should dehver 
up all the prisoners and deserters to the Romans ; that they should 
recall their armies out of Italy and Gaul ; should never set foot 
again in Spain; should retire out of all the islands between Italy 
and Africa; should deliver up all their ships, twenty excepted, to 
th? victor; should give to the Romans fiOO.OOO bushels of wheat, 
30U.OOO of barley, and pay 15.000 talents; and that in case Ihey 
were pleased with these conditions, they then, be said, might een'd 
ambassadors to the senate. The Carthaginians feigned a compli- 
ance, but this was only to gain time, till Hannibal should be re- 
lumed. A truce was then granted to the Carthaginians, who 
immediately sent deputies to Rome, and at the same time an ex- 
press to Hannibal, to order his return into Africa. 
A. M. 59)2. He was then, as was observed before, in the ex- 

A. Roiu. M6. tremity of Italy. Here he received the orders from 
Carthage, which he could not listen to without groans, and almost 
f hodding tears ; and waa exasperated almost to madness, tu see him- 
self tlius forced to quit his prey. Never banished man* showed so 
much regret at leaving his native country, as Hannibal did in going 
out of that of an enemy. He often turned liia eyes wishfully to 
Italy, accusing gods uud men of his miafortunes, and calling down 
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a thoamnd cnnea, aiys Livj,* upon himself, for not having; march 

ed hb aoldiere directly to Rome, after the battle of Cwuue, whilst 
they were still reeking with the blood of its citizens. 

At Rome, the senate, greatly dissatialied with the excuses made 
by the CBrthoginian deputies, in justification of their republic, and 
the ridiculous offer which they made, in ita name, of adhering to the 
treaty of Lutatius, thought proper to refer the decision of the whole 
to Scipio, who, being on the spot, could beat judge what conditions 
the welfare of the slate required. 

About the same time, Octavius the pretor sailing from Sicily 
into Africa with 300 vessels of burden, was attacked near Cartba^ 
by aJtiriouB etorm. which dispersed all his fleet. The citizens, not 
bearing to see so rich a prey escape theiu, demanded importunately 
that the Cirthsginian fleet might sail out and seize it. The senate, 
after a &int resistance, complied. Aadmbal, sailingout of the har- 
bour, seized the greatest part of the Roman ships, and brought 
them to Carthage, although the truce was still subsisting. 

Scipio sent deputies to the Carthaginian senate, to complun of 
this ; but they were little regarded. Hannibal's approach bad re- 
vived their courage, and filled them with great hopes. The depu- 
ties were even in great danger of being ill treated by the populace. 
They thereRire demanded a convoy, which was granted, and ac- 
cordingly two ships of the republic attended them. But the ma- 
gistrates, who were absolutely against peace, and determined to 
renew the war, gave private orders to Asdrubal (who was witfi tha 
fleet near Utica,) to attack the Roman galley wjien it should ar- 
rive in the river Bragada near the Roman-camp, where the convoy 
was ordered to leave them. He obeyed the order, and sent out 
two galleys against the, ambassadors, who nevertheless made their 
escape, but with difficulty and danger. 

This was a fresh subject for a war between the two nations, 
who now were more animated, or rather more exasperated, one 
against the other, than ever : the Romans, from a desire of taking 
vengeance for so blacli a perfidy ; and the Carthaginians, from a 
persuasion that they were not now to expect a peace. 

At the same time, LkIIiis and Pulvius, who carried the full pow- 
ers with which the senate and people of Rome had invested Scipio, 
arrived in the camp, accompanied by the deputies of Carthage. As 
the Carthaginians had not only intrioged the truce, but violated 
the law of nations, in the person of the Roman ambaBsadtrs, il 
might naturally he expected that they should order the Cartliogi- 
nian deputies to lie siezed by the way of reprisal. However, Sci- 
pio,f more attentive to what was required by the Roman genero- 

* LliT mmrm-v, hoiwTCT, ibu tbli dDiiy wu « cspiuU otiot la HanDibal, wlilcli 
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Bity, than by the perfidy of the Carthsffinians, in order not to de- 
viate from the principles and maxims of hie own countrymen, nor hia 
own character, dismissed the deputiee, without ofiering them the 
lea.1t inju.y. So astoniEliing no instance of moderation, and ateuch 
a. juncture, terrified the Carthaginians, and even put them to the 
bhiah ; and made Humibal lumsAf entertein a. etill higher idea of a 
general, who, to the dishonourable practices of hie enemies, op- 
posed only a rectitude and greatness of soul, that was still-moro 
worthy of admiration than all his military virtues. 

In the mean time, Hannibal, being strongly importuned by his fel- 
low-citiiens, advanced forward into thecountry: and nrriviog at 
Zania, which ia five days' march from Carthage, he there pitched hia 
camp. Hethence sent out spies to observe the position ofthe Romans. 
Scipio, havingseized these, so far from punishing them, only com- 
manded them to be led about the RomaiT camp, m order that they 
might take an exact survey of it, and then sent them back to Han- 
nibal. The latter knew very well whence so noble an assurance 
flowed. After the strange reverses he had met with, he no ionger 
expected that fortune would again be propilious. Whilst every 
one wee exciting htm to give battle, himself only meditated a 
peace. He flattered himself that the conditions of it would be 
more honourable, as be whs at the head of an army, and as the 
fate of arms might etill appear uncertain. He therefore sAt to 
desire an interview with Scipio, which accordingly was agreed to 
and the time and place fixed. 

Thi Inlerviea betmeen Hann3>ai and Scipio in Africa, 
follmeed by a Bailie. 

A. M. aeos. These two generals* who were not only the most 

A. Rom. 5*7. illustrious of their own age, but worthy of being rank- 
ed with the most renowned princes and warriors that had ever 
lived, having met at the place appointed, continued for some time in 
a deep silence, as though they were astonished, end struck with a 
mutualadmirationatthe sight of each other. AtlastHannibal spoke, 
and after having praised Scipio in the most artful and delicate man- 
ner, he gave a very hvoly description of the ravages of the war, and 
the calamities m which it had involved both the victors and the van- 
quished. He conjured himnot to sufier himself to bedazzled by the 
splendour of his victories. He represented tohim, that boweuccessful 
soever he might have hitherto been, he ought however to be aware of 
the inconstancy of fortune ; that without going far back for examples 
he himself, who was then speaking to Ilim, was a glaruig proof 
of this; that.Scipio was at tliat time wliat Hannibal had been at 
. TiiraaymeauB and Caonic ; that he ought to make a better use of 
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n power to proiioae tl 
witb declaring, that tiie Carthagbiana would willio^ly resicD 8i- 
cUy, SurdJiiia, Kpuu, ind all the islands betwecD Africa audita!^, 
to the Rocnans : that they must be tbrc^d, eince euch was the will 
of the gods, to confiDe themselves to Africa ; whilst they should 
He the Romans extending their conquests to the most remote 
regions, and abligin|; all nations to pay obedience to their laws. 

tkipio answered in few words, but not with leaa dignity. He 
reproached the Carthaeinians for their perfidy, in plundering the 
Roman galleys before the truce was expired. He imputed to them 
alone, and to their injustice, all the calamities with which the two 
warii had been attended. Af'^r thanking Hannibal for the admoni- 
tion he had given him, with regard to the uncertainty of human 
events, he concluded with desiring him to prepare for battle, unices 
he chose rather to accept of the conditions that had been already 
proponed ; to which (he observed) some others would be added, 
u orJur to punish the Carthnginians for their having violated the 

Hannibal could not prevail with himself to accept these condi 
tions, and the generals lefl one another, with the reslution to de- 
cide the fate of Carthage by a general battle. Each commander 
exhorted his troops to tight valiantly. Hannibal enumerated 
the victories he had gainml over the Romans, the generals he 
had slain, the armies Tie had cut to pieces. Scipio represented 
to his soldiers, the conquests of both the Spajns, lus successes in 
Africa, end the confession the enemies tbemselveB made of their 
weakness, by thus coming to sue for peace. All this he spoke with 
the tone and air of s conqueror.* Never were motives more pow- 
erful to prompt troops to behave gallantly. This day was to com- 
plete the glory of the one or the other of the generals ; and to de- 
cide whether Rome or Carthage was to prescribe laws to all other 
nations. 

I shall not undertake to describe the order of the battle, nor the 
valour of the forces on both sides. The reader will naturally sup- 
pose, that two such experienced generaU did not forget any cir- 
comstance which could contribute to the victory. Tlie Carthagi- 
mans, after a very obstinate fight, were obliged to fly, leaving 
20,000 men on the held of battle, and the like number of prisoners 
were taken by the Romans. Hannibal escaped in the tumult, and 
entering Carthage, owned that he was irrecoverably overthrown, 
and that the citizens'had no other choice letl than to accept of 
peace on any conditions. Scipio bestowed great eulogiuma on 
Hannibal, chiefly with regard to his ability in taking advantages, 
his manner of drawing up his army, and giving out Ihb orders in 
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the engs^ment ; and lie afSTined thst Hannibal b&d this S»j sar- 
passed himself, aJthough the success had not ajiswcred his valour 
and conduct. 

With reg-urd to himself, he well knew how to make a proper 
advantage of the victory, and the coDBtems.tion with which he had 
filled the enemy. He commanded one of liis lieutenants to march 
hie land arm; to Carthage, whilst himself prepared to conduct the 
fleet thither. 

He was not for from the cit;, when he met a vessel covered 
With streamers and olive-branches, bringing ten of the most con- 
Biderable persons of the state, as ambassaaors to implore his cle- 
mency. However, he dismissed them without making any answer, 
and bade them come to him at Tunis, where be should halt. The 
deputies of Carlho^e, thirty in number, came to him 'at the place 
appointed, and sued for peace in the most submissive terms. He 
then called a council there, the majority of which were lor razipg 
Carthage, and treating the inhabitants with the utmost severity. 
But the consideration of the time which must necessarily be em- 
ployed before so strongly fortified a city could be taken; and 
Scipio's fear, lest a succEBsor might be appointed him whilst he 
should be employed in the siege, made him incline to clemency. 

J Peace conclvded het\Bee7i the Cartkaginiant and the Romant. 
The end of the lecond Punic War. 

*The conditions of the peace dictated by Scipio, to the Cartha- 
ginians, were. That Ike Carthaginiam thould continue free, and 
preierve their lami, their ierrUoriei, and the ciliei they potseased in 
tifrica before the viar — That they thould detivtr up to the RoTnani 
all deterlen, ilavei, and priionert, belonging lit Ihem; all their 
ihipi,excepl ten triremes; alt the elephanli which Ihey then had, 
and that they ihould not train up any more for ujar — That they 
ihould not make war out of Africa, nor even in that country, with- 
out firal obtaining leave for that purpote from the Roman people — 
Should reatore to Muinista every thing of which they had ditpot- 
Klied either him or hit ameitori — Should furniih money and com 
to the Roman auxiliariet, till their ambaitadon thould be returned 
from Rome — Should pay to the Romant 10,000 Evboic taUnt^^ 
of nicer, in fifty annwil payments: and giiie 100 hoiiaget, who 

■ • Polyb.l. iv.TO4~T0T. Liv. I m. n. 30-M. 
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Aauld ht ttouttiiaied hy Sdpto. And in order that Uiey mi^kl koM 
timt to tend lo Rome^ he agreed lo grant them a iruce, vpon condition 
Ihat Ikey thoald retlore the ihipt taken during the farmer, iciihnit 
tehick they were not to eipect either a truee or peace. 

When the doputies were returned to Cartfid^, they laid before 
toa senate the conditionB dictated by Scipio. But they appeared 
BO intolerable to Gisgo, that, rising up, he made a speech, in order 
to digeuade the citizens from accepting a peace on such shamefal 
terras. Huinibal, provoked at the calmneBs with wJiich eiich an 
orator was heard, took Gisgo by the arm, and drag-ged him from 
hia seat. A behaviour so outrageoua, and so remote from the 
manners of a free city like Csrthage, raised a universal murmur. 
Hannibal himself was vexed when he reflected on what he had 
done, and immediately made an apology for it. A* I left, sajs he, 
your city M nine yeatt of a^e, anrf did not return lo it till after 
thirty-eiz yean' abienee, J had full leiture to team the arts of war, 
and fiaiter mytelf that I have made tome improvement in them. At 
for your laict and euttomt, it it no wander lam ignorant of fhejn, 
and I therefore detire you lo initruct me in tkem. He then ex- 
patiated on the inilispensibis necessity they were under of con- 
cluding B peace. He added, that they ought to thank the godi 
for having prompted the Romans to grant them a peace even on 
these conditions. He pointed out to them the great importance of 
their uniting in opinion : and of not ^ving an opportunity, by their 
divisions, for the people to take an atfair of this nature under their 
cognizance. Tiie whole city came over to his opinion; and ac- 
cordingly the peace was accepted. The senate made Scipio salia> 
faction with regard to the ships reclaimed by him; and, after ob- 
taining a truce for three months, they sent ambassadors to Rome. 

These Cartha^nians, who were all venerable for their years 
and dignity, were admitted immediately to an audience. Asdrubal 
Burnaraed Hcedus. who was still an irreconcilable enemy to Has- 
nibaJ and his luction, spoke Hrst; and alter having excused, to the 
best of his power, the people of Carthage, by imputing the rup- 
ture to the ambition of some particular persons, he added, that, 
had the Carthaginians listened to hie counsels and those of Hanno, 
thajr would have been able to grant the Romans the peace for 
which they now were obliged to sue. But,* continued he, viitdom 
and prosperitg are very rarely found together. The Romam are 
invincible, becauie they never t^ffer themiehei lo he blinded by good 
fortune. And it would be turprising should they act aUienciie. 
Succeta daxzlea those only ta vihom it it new and untuual ; whereat 
the Ramant are to much accattomed to contjuer, that they are almott 
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truennhlelolkecharnuofvictoTy; and it may be taidio their glory, 
tluU th^ have exiended their empire in lome meamre, more by Ihe 
humamty they kat/e shown to the cortguered, thtin by the congtieil it- 
te/f. The other arobasBadors spoke with a more plaintive tone of 
voice, and represented the calamitouH state to which Carthwe wsa 
goine to be reduced, and the grandeur and power from which it 
was felten. 

The senate end people being- equally inclined to peace, aent fUl 
power to Scipio to conclude it i left the conditions to that general, 
and permitted him to march back his arm;, aAer the treaty should 
be concluded. 

The ambaBsadora desired leave to enter the city, to redeem 
some of their prisoners, and they found about 300 whom they da- 
sired to mnsom. But the senate sent them to Scipio, with orders 
that they should be restored without any pecuniary consideration, 
in cose a peace should be concluded. 

The Carthaginians, on the return of their ambasBadors, con- 
cluded a peace with Scipio, on the terras he himself had prescribed. 
They then delivered up to him more than 500 ships, all which he 
burnt in eig-ht of Carthage ; a lamentable spectacle to the inhabit- 
ants of that ill-fated city. He struck oif the heftds of the allies 
of the Latin name, and hanged all the Roman citizens who were 
surrendered up to him, a^ deserters. 

When the time for the first payment of the first tribute imposed 
by the treaty was expired, as the fimds of the government were 
exhausted by this long and expensive war, the difficulty of levy- 
ing so great a sum, threw the senate into deep affliction, and many 
could not refrain even from tears. Hannibal on this occasion is said to 
have laughed ; and when he was reproached by Asdrubal Hoedus, 
for thus insulting his country in the affliction which he had brought 
upon it, Were it poatible, says Hannibal, Jbr my heart to be teen, 
and that m dearly ai my covntenam-e, you would then find that lAu 
laughter which offend) to mack, fimoi not from an intemperate joy, 
butfram a mind almott distracted taith the public calamitiet. Btit ii 
Ihit laughter more vnteaionable than your unbecoming lean? Then, 
then, ought you to have aept, alien your anru leere inglorioutly 
talcen from you, your ihipt burnt, and you aere forbidden to en- 
gage in any foreign icon. Thi» ^eal the mortal blov> which laid <u 
atrate. — We are leniible of Ihe public calamity , lo far only at we 
<e a pertonal concern in it ; ctnd the lost of our money gifei us the 



prostrate, — We ore lemible of Ihe public calamity , lo far 
have a personal concern in it ; and Ihe loss of our money l 

tt pungent lorrote. Hence U was, that when our city mat made tlie 



tpoil of Ihe victor ; vihen it vtas left disarmed and defenceless amidst 
so many powerful nations of Africa, who hod at that lime lakenlhe 
field, not a groan, not a sigh, mat heard. Bul now, when you are 
called on to contribute individually lo the lax imposed upon Ihe stale, 
you bewail and lament as if all were lost. Alas! fonlymsh that 
the subject of Ms day's gr^f may not soon appear to you tiu least ijf 
yovr misfo>-tunes. 
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Scipio, after all thingB were concluded, embubed in order to i» 
toni to Italy. He arrived at Rome, through crowda of people, 
whom curiooit^ had drawn together to behold his march. The matt 
UMgnificent tnumpb that Rome had ever socn was decreed him, 
A.H. seoi. ""^ ^^ Bumame of Africanue was bestowed ap<m 
A.Cuita.eM. this great man; an honour till th^i unknown, no 
A«fj"'GMi) P*""" before him having Hsoumed the name of a vaE- 
quwhed nation. Such was the coDcloaion of the se- 
cmtd Panic war, after having huted seventeen jeara. 

aVuUmeeftJu 



I shall cooclade the particulars which relate to the second Punia 
war, with a reflection of Polybius,* which will show the difierencs 
between the two conunoii wealth a of Rome and Carthi^. It may 
be affirmed, in some meaaure, that at the beginning ol the second 
Funic war, and in Hannibal's time, Carthage was in its decline. 
The flower of ita youth, and its sprightly vigour, were already 
diminished. It had begun to fall from its exalted pitch of power, 
■nd was inclining towards its ruin; whereas Rome was then, aa 
it were, in its bloom and prmie of life, and ewi<ll; advancing- to the 
conouest of the universe. 

The reason of the declension of tbe one, and the rise of the 
other, is deduced, bj Polybius, from the different form of govern- 
ment established in these commonwealths, at the time we are now 
speaking of. At Carthage, the common people had seized upon 
the sovereign authority with regard to public affairs, and the ad- 
vice of their ancient men or mag]str«tee was no longer listened tO' 
aU affairs were traasacted b; intrigue and cabal. To take no no- 
tice of the artifices which the faction adverse to Hannibal employ- 
ed, during the whole time of his command, to perplex him; the 
single instance of burning the Roman vessels during a truce, k 
penidioua action to which the common people compelled the ee* 
nate to lend their name and assistance, is a proof of Polybiui ' 



On the contrary, at this very time, the Romtms paid 
the highest regard to their senate, that is, to a body composed of 
the greatest sa^es ; and their old men were listened to and revered 
S8 oracles. It is well known that the Roman people were exceed- 
ingly jealous of thcii authority, and especially in whatever related 
to the election of magistrates. A century of young men,f who by 
lot were to give the first vote, which generally directed all the rest, 
had nominated two consuls. On the bare remonstrance of Fabius^ 
who represented to the people, that in a tempest, like that wit£ 
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wluch Rome was then straggling, the ablest pilots onght to bo choBen 
to steer the vessel of state; the century returned to their sufiragea, 
and noniiDated other consuk. Polybius infers, that a people, thua 
guided by the prudenceofold men, couldnot fail of prevailing over a 
state wluch was governed wholly by the giddy multitude. And in- 
deed, the Romans, under the guidance of Hie wise counsels of their 
senate, gained at last the superiority with regard to the war con- 
sidered m general, though they were defeated in several particu- 
lar engagements; and established their power and grandeur oo 
the rum of their rivala. 

The Interval between the Seamd and Third Ptmie Wan. 

This interval, thoug-h considerable enough with regard to its du- 
ration, since it took up"abova fifty years, is very little remarkable 
BB to the events which relate to Carthage. They may be reduced 
to two heads; of which the one relates to the person of Hannibal, 
and the other to some particular differences between the Cartba- 

finians and Maseinissa king of the Numidians. We shall treat 
oth separately, but at no great length. 

SICT. I. CONTINUATION OF TBB HISTORT OF 8ANKIBAI.. 

When the second Punic war was ended, by the treaty of peace 
concluded with Scipio, Hannibal, as he himsetf observed in the 
Carthaginian senate, was forty five years of age. What we have 
farther to say of this great man, includee the space of twenty- 
five years. 

Hamiibal imderlakei and complies the Jieformalion of the Cowrtt 
of Jialice, and the Tretuury of Carlhage, 

Ader the conclusion of the peace, Hannibal, at least at 6rst, was 
greatly respected in Carthage, where he filled the first employ- 
ments of the state with honour and applause. He headed the Car- 
thaginian forces in some wars aeainst the Africans:* but the 
Romans, to whom the very name of Hannibal gave uneasiness, not 
being able to see him in arms without displeasure, made complaints 
.on that account, and accordingly he was recalled to Carthage- 

On his return he was appointed prstor, which seems to have 
been a very considerable employment, and to have conferred great 
aulhority. Carthage is therefore going to be, with regard to nim, 
a new theatre, as it were, on which he will display virtues and 
qualities of a quite different nature from those we have hitherto 
admired in him, ajid which will finish the picture of this illus- 

Eagerly desirous of restoring the affurs of his afflicted country 
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to their former happj coDdition, be was persuaded, that tbe two 
[Dovt powerful methods to make a state flourish, were, an exact 
and equal diatributioii of justice to all its sulriects in general, and ■ 
■crupulous fidelity in the management of the public finances. 
The former, by preserving on equality among the citizens, and 
making them enjoy such a delightful, undisturbed Uberly, unde* 
the protection of the laws, as fully secures their honour, their lives, 
and properties, unites the individuals of the commonwealth more 
cloeely together, and attaches them more firmly to the Etate, to 
which they owe the preserration of all that is most dear and valua- 
ble to them. The latter, by a faithful administration of the public 
revenues, supplies punctually the several wants and necessities of 
the state; keeps in reserve a never-failing resource for sudden 
eme^encies, and prevents the people from being burdened with 
new taxes, which are rendered necessary by extravagant profiision, 
and which chiefly contribute to make men harbour an aversion 
fbr the ^vemment. 

Hannibal saw, with great concern, the irregularities which had 
crept equally into the administration of justice, and the manage- 
ment of [he finances. Upon his being nominated pr«tor, as hie love 
for r^ularity and order made him uneasy at every deviation from 
it, and prompted him to use his utmost endeavours to restore it; 
he bad the courage to attempt the reformation of this double abuse, 
which drew after it a numberless multitude of others, without 
dreading either the animosity of the old faction that opposed him, 
or the new enmity which his zeal for the republic must necessarily 
draw upon him. 

The judges exercised the most flagrant extortion with impunity.* 
They were so many petty tyrants, who disposed, in an arbitrary 
manner, of the lives and fortunes of the citizens; without there be- 
ing the least possibility of putting a stop to their injustice, because 
thej held their commissions for life, and mutually supported one 
another. Hannibal, as prtetor, eiuninoned before his tribunal an 
officer belonging to the bench of judges, who openly abused his 
power. Livy tells us that he was a questor. This officer, who 
was of the opposite faction to Hannibal, and had already assumed 
all the haughtiness and pride of the judges, among whom he was 
to be admitted at the expiration of his present office, insolently re- 
fused to ob^ the summons. Hamiibal was not of a disposition to 
suffer an anront of this nature tamely. Accordingly, he caused 
him to be seized by a lictoi, and brought him before an assembly 
of the people. There, not satisfied with directing his resentment 
aeainst this single officer, he impeached the whole bench of judges; 
fvhose insupportable and tyrannical pride was not restreineu, either 
by the fear of the laws, or a reverence for the magistrates. And, 
as Hannibal perceived that he was heard with pleasure, and that 
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the lowMt u)d most inconiidsrable of the people diBcoveied, on tliia 
occasion, that they were no longer able to heai the insolent prida 
of tbeae judges, who seemed to nave a design upon their liberties, 
he proposed u law (which accordingly passed,! by which it was enact 
ed, thnt new judges should be chosen annuaJl; ; with a.clause, that 
none should continue in olEce beyond that term. The law, at the 
i time that it acquired him the friendship and esteem of the 



Ho attempted another reformatioD," which created hint new eae- 
mies, but gained him great honour. The pubhc revenues were 
either squandered away by the negligence oi those who had the 
management of thetn, or were pluni^red by the chief men ofthe 
city, and the magistrates ; so that money being wanting to pay the 
annual tribute due to the Romans, the Carthaginians were going 
to levy it upon the people in general. Hannibal, entering iiito a long 
detail ofthe public revenues, ordered an exact estimate to be laid 
before him ; inquired in what manner they had been applied; the 
employments and ordinary expenses of the state ; and having dis- 
covered, by this inqmry, that the public funds had been in a great 
measure embezzled, by the fraud ofthe officers who had the manage- 
ment of them, he declared, and promised, in a full assembly of 
the people, that without laying any new taxes upon private men, 
the republic should hereafter be enabled to pay the tribute to the 
Romans; and he was as good as his word. The fanners of the 
revenues, whose plunder and rapine he bad publicly detected, hav- 
ing accustomed themselves hitherto to fatten upon the spoils of 
their country, exclaimed vehemently agunst these rcguIattonB,t a» 
if their own property had been forced out of their hands, and not 
the sums they had plundered from the public. 

Hie Retreal and Death ifHannStai. 

t This double reformation of abuses raised great clamours aeainat 
Hanuibsi. His enemies were writing incessantly to the chief men, 
or their IHcnds, at Rome, to inform tiiem, that he wa« carrying on 
a secret intelligence with Antiochus, king of Syria i that he fre- 
quently received couriers from him; and that this prince bad private- 
ly despatched agents to Hannibal, to concert with him the measure* 
for carrying on the war he was meditating : that as some animala 
are so extremely Scree, that it is impossible ever to tame them ; in 
like manner this man woe of so turbulent end implacable a spirit, that 
he couid not brook ease, and therefore would, sooner or later, break 
out again. These informations were listened to at Rome : and aa 
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tlM tiBBsutioDfl of the prscedin? war had beea begun uui car 
lied on almost eolelf by Uuuiib^, they appeared the more proba- 
ble. Howaver, Scipio Htrongly opposed the violent messurea whlcb 
~tit« Moate were going to take on their receiving this intelligence, 
by repreaeofoig' it oa aerogator; to the dignity of the Roman peo- 
|He, to eoimtenance the hatred and accusationa of Hannibal's ene- 
miea ; to aupport, with their authority, their unjust pasaions ; and 
obatinuely to pereecute him even in the very heart of his country j 
as though the Romans had not humbled him sufficiently in dri\ing 
him out of the field, and forcing him to lay down his arms. 

But notwithstanding these prudent ramoostrances, the senate ap- 
pointed three commiaaioners to go and make their complaints to 
Carthage, and to demand that Hannibal ahould be delivered up to 
them. On their arrival in that city, though other motives were 
apeciooaly pretended, yet Hannibal was penectly sensible that him- 
aelf onlr waa turned at. The evening being come, he conveyed 
hinuelf on board a ship, which he had aecretly provided for Uiat 
purpose ; on which occasion he bewailed his country's fate mora 
than hia own. Sapiui patniB qvim raorum* eventm miteratm. 
This waa the eiffhth year aftertheconcluaionofthe peace. The first 
place he iandeu at was Tyre, where he was received as in his se- 
cond country, and bad all the honours paid him which were due to 
A. H. 3tn!. his exalted merit. Atler atayinp some days here, be 
A.Roblus. gg[ out fQf Antioch, which the »ing had lately left, 
and from thence waited upon him at Ephesus. The arrivBl of so 
renowned a general gave g^reat pleasure to the king, ancl did not a 
little contribute to determine him to engage in war against Rome ; 
for hitherto he had appeared wavering and uncertain on that head. 
Id this city a philoBopher,f who was looked upon aa the greatest 
orator of Asia, had the imprudence to make a long harangue befora 
Hannibal, on the dutiesof a general, and the rules of the art-military. 
The speech charmed the whole audience. But Hannibal being asked 
hisopmionof it — /Aore wen, says he, many oWrfotord* in my lift, 
but Ihii ezceedt litem all-l 

The Carthagmians, justly fearing that Hannibal's escape would 
certainly draw upon them the arms of the Romans, sent them ad- 
vice that Hannibal was withdrawi to Antiochus.t The Romana 
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were very toneh disturbed at this news ■ and the Wng might have 
turaed it extremety to bid advantage, had he known now to makis 
ft proper ubb of it. 

Tlie first advice that Hannibal gave him at this time,* and wjiich 
he frequently repeated atlerwards, was, to make Itaty the eeat of 
the war. He required 100 shipe, eleven or 13,000 land forces, and 
offered to take upon himself the command of tlie fleet ; to cross 
mto Africa, in order to engage the Carihaginians in the war, and 
afterwards to make a descent upon Italy ; during which tlie king 
iumaelf should remain in Greece with his army, holding bimself 
constantly in readiness to cross over into Italy whenever it should 
be thought convenient. This was the only thing proper to beiJone, 
and the king very much approved the proposal at first. 

Hnnnibal thought it would be expedient to prepare his friends 
at Carthaffe,+ in order to engage them the more slrongly in his 
views. The transmitting of information by letters, is not only un- 
safe, but they can give only an imperfect idea of things, and are 
never BufRciently particular. He therefore despatched a trusty 
person with ample instructions to Carthage. This man was scarce 
arrived in the city', but his business was suspected. Accordingly, 
lie was watched and followed : and, at last, orders were issued 
for his being seized. However, he prevented the vigilance of his 
enemies, and escaped in the nwht ; after having fixed, in several 
public places, papers, which fuSly declared the occasion of his jour- 
ney. The senate immediately sent advice of this to tho Ramans. 
A.M.3Pa Villius,{ one of the deputies who had been sent 

A. fiaiii.sn. into Asii, to inquire into the state of aFairs there, 
and, if possible, to discover the real designs of Antiochus, found 
Hannibal in Ephesus. He had many conferences with him, paid 
him several visits, am! speciously affected to show' a particular 
esteem for him on all occasions. But his chiet'aim, by all this de- 
signing behaviour, was to make him he suspected, and to lessen 
his credit with the king, in which he succeeded but too well.} 

Some authors afiirm, that Scipio was joined in this embassy ;|[ 
ind thej- even relate the conversation which that general had with 
Kannibal. They tell us, that the Roman having asked him, who, 
ID his opinion, was the greatest captain that had ever lived ; he 
answered, Alexander the Great, becsuse, with a handful of Mace- 
donians, he had defeated numberless armies, end carried his c 
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whom he gave llie second rank, he answered, to Pyrrhus, be- 
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eaiue this kin; was the lirst who understood the art of pitching k 
camp Co advantage; no commander ever madi: a more judicious 
clioice or his posls, wu better skilled in drawing up his forces, or 
was Riorc dexterous in winning the aSections of foreign soldiers ; 
insomuch, that even the people of Ital; were more desirous to 
have him far their governor, though a foreigner, than the Romans 
themselves, who had bo long been settled in their coimtry. Scipio 
proceedinu, asked him next, whom he looked Dpon as the third : 
on which Hannibal made no scruple to acsign that rank to himself 
Here Scipio could not forbear laughing ; Bui lahal aoulU you A^ne 
taUl, continued Scipio, hail t/oa coni/aered meT — I vmald, replied 
Hannibal, kaet ranked mynlf abme AUxrouUr, Pyrrhia, and all 
Ike generali lie world eeer produced, Scipio was not insensible of 
■0 reiined and delicate a flattery, which he no ways expected; 
and which, by giving him no rival, seemed to insinuate, that no 
captain waa worthy of being put in comparison with him. 

The answer, as told by Plutarch,* is less witty, and not bo pro- 
bable. In this author, Hannibal gives Pyrrhus the first place, &ci 
pio the second, and himself the third- 
Hannibal, sensible of the coldness with which Ant iochus received 

tice of ii 

he thought it advisable to come to an explanation with the king, 
and to open his mind freely to hira. The haired, says he, mhick I 
bear la IJie Aoniini, ii knoien to the vthale toorld. I bound myielfto 
il by an o.iiA. frmn tny mnil lender infancy. It is this liaireil that 
mfte me draw the sv>ord against Rome during thirty-nj' yean. It is 
thai m.'iich, eeenin time of peace, has caused me to be drinen fmm my 
native country, andfurctd mt lo seek an asylum in your dominioni. 
For ener quitted and fired by the same patsion, shoatd my hopes be 
frtatralal here, I wilt fit/ la entry part of the globe, and rouse up 
alt nilion* agitinst the R/mlmi. I halt them, and kHI heM them 
tternalljf ; and knoiB that they bear me no less animosity. So long 
"I 'r,ii dliAll continue m the resolution d lake up arms againsl them, 
J '.c .iviy rank Hannibal in L\e number of your beitjriends. But if 
ot'.er counsels incline you to peace, I declare to you, once /or all, ad- 
liress yourself to others fur adcice, and not to me. Such a speech, 
wliich came Irom his heart, and expresseii (he greatest aincerily, 
striicT the king, and soemed to remove all his suspicions ; so that 
he now rtisolvcd to give Hannibal the command of part of his {leet. 
Uut what havoc is not flattery capable of making in courts and 
in tjic minds of princoslt Antiocbua was told, tkatitwa* imaru- 
drnt III kiin In pal so much confidence in HannHtftl, an erilt, a Car- 
tfia^iniitn. yeknteforluns or genius mi-^ld suggest to Mm, in one rf.-iy, 
a Ihunsand dijj'ertnt prcyecls : that hendca, this vcryfame K-hich Urat 
nibal had aii/uired in ts-jr, and ichich he considered as his peculiar 
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inMntance, atu loo great for a man toko fought only tmder the en- 
ligni ifaniilker; t/uU none but tiie king ought to be ike general attd 
conductor of the tear ; and thai it wot inrumboit on him to drtw 
ujion hinttelf aloTte the eye! and attention ofatt men; tchereai, thoulJ 
Hannibal be employed, he [aforeigrter'j toould have the glory of ail 
the tucceisei mcribed tu Am. — .Wj mindt, seya Livy,* on this occa- 
eIoo, are more rtaceptible of envy, than Ikoie tchoie merit it belotp 
their birili and dignity; tuch perioas altniiys abhorring virtue and 
uortk in others, far this reaion alone, becaute Ihey are tirange and 
foreign to th^mfehei. This observation was fuily verified on this 
occasion. Antioclius had been taken on bis weak side; a low and 
sordid jealousy, which is the defect and characteristic of liltle 
minds, exlinguishcd every generous sentiment in that, monarch. 
Hannibal was now slighted and laid aside: however, he was great- 
ly revenged on Antiochus, by the ill success thi? priiice met with; 
and showed how unfortunate that king is whose suul is accessible 
to envy, and his ears open to the poisonous insinuation of datterers. 

In a coiuicil held some time aTter.f to which Hanniboi, for form's 
sake, wns arlmitted, he, when it came to his turn to speak, endea- 
voured chiefly to prove, that -Philip of Maceilon ought, on any 
terms, to be engaged to ibrm an ailiajice with Antiochus, which 
was not so dilScult as might be imagined. WM regard,E&y8 Han- 
nibal, io the ajierationt of the war, I adhere immoveably to my Jirtt 
7pthHHi ; and luid my coiimeli been Hiiejud to before, Taicany and 
Liguria aoxt'.d note be a.'l in a Jlame ; and flanmbiU [a name that 
ririkei terror into the Romani) in Italy. Tluntgk I ihould not be 
very well tkilled at to other inaUert, yet llie good and ill tucceit 1 
haue met ailh matt necesiarity Aoue taught me ntgiaently kme to 
carry on aaar agaimt the Roman*, I haee nothing now in my poiter, 
but to give you my coumei, andofferyou my Krvice. Xny the god* 
givetucceulo all your underlaktngi ! Honnibal's speech was re- 
ceived with applause, but not one of liis counsels was put in 
eseoution. 

Antiochus, imposed upon and lulled asleep by his flatterers, re- 
mained quiet at Ephcsus, afler the Romans had driven him out 
of Greece;! not once imagining that they would ever invade his 
dominions. Hannibal, who was now restored to favour, was I'or 
ever assuring him, that the war would soon be removed into Asia, 
and that he would soon see the enemy at his gates: that he must 
resolve, either to abdicate his throne, or oppose vigorously a people 
who grasped at the empire of the world. This discourse awakened, 
in some Ultlemeasure.the king out ofhis lethargy, and prompted him 
to make some wealc efforts. But.as hisconduct was unsteady, after 
utitaining a great many considerable losses, he was forced to tcrmi 
natc the war by on ignominious peace ; one of the articles of which 
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*u, that fa« ■hould deliver up Hiimibal to the Roiu&db. Howevin, 
the latter did not give him opport unity to put it in execution, but 
retired to the island of Crete, to consider there what courae it 
would be beet tbr him to take. 

The riches he hid brougbt aJong with him, of which the people 
of thi^ialaod gut some notice, had like to have proved his ruin.* Hbd- 
nibal was never winting in atrntagems, and he had occasion to 
employ them now, to save both himself and his treasure. He filled 
aevei*al vessels with molten lead, the tops of which he just covered 
ever with gold and eilver. These he deposited in the temple of 
Diana, in presence of several Cretans, to whose honesty, he said be 
confided all his treasure. A strong guard was tlien posted round 
the temple, and Hannibal was leil at full liberty, from a supposi- 
tion that his riches w°re secured. But he had concealed tbem in 
A.M. 383a. hollow statues of brass.f which he always carried 
A. Run. 3>M. along with him. And then, embracing a favourable 
opportunity to make his escape, he fled to the court of Prusiaa 
kingofBLthynia.^ 

It appears from history that be made some stay in the court of 
this prince, who soon engaged in war with Eumenea king of Per- 
f amus, a professed friend to the Romans. By means of Hannibal, 
the troope of Prusias gained several victories both by land and aea. 

He employed a stratagem of on extraordinary kind in a sea- 
fighi.J As the enemy's fleet consisted of more ships than his. he 
had tecoarse to artifice. He put into earthen vessels all kinds of 
serpents, and ordered these vessels to be thrown into tlie enemy's 
■hips. His chief aim was to destroy Eumenes: and for tbat pur- 
pose it waa necessary for him to find out which ship he was on 
board of. Tliis Hannibal discovered by sending out a boat, upon 
pretence of conveying a letter to him. Having gained hia point 
thus far, he ordered the commanders of tht respective vessels to 
direct their attack principally againat Eumcncs's ship. The; 
obeyed, and would have taken it, had he not outsailed his pursuers. 
The rest of the ships of Pergamus sustained the fight with great 
vigour, till the earthen veaacls had been thrown into tbeni. At 
first they only laughed at this, and were very nmch surprised to 
find such weapons employed against them. But wlien they saw 
tbemselves surrounded with the aerpents, which darted out of 
these vessels when they flew to pieces, they were siezed with 
dread, retired in disorder, and yielded the victory to the enemy. 
A. H, 38*3. Servicea of so important a nature seemed to aeciiro 

A, Rom. stB, for ever to Hannibal en undisturbed aaylum at that 
prince's ceurt-H However, the Romans would not sufier hun to 
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be easy there, twt deputed Q,. Fl&miniua to PruaitiB, to complsin 
of the protection he gave Hannibal. The letter easily giieesed 
the motive of this embasEy, and therefore did not wait till his 
enemies had an opportunity of deliverlne hint up. At first he 
attempted to aeciire himaeu by flight; but perceiving that the 
Eeveii secret outlets, which he had contrived in liis palace, were 
all eeized by the soldiers of Prusias, who, by perfidiously betray- 
ing hia guest, was desirous of making his court to the Romansi 
he ordered the poison, which he had long kept for this melancholy 
occasion, to be brought him; and taking it in his hand, Let ut, 
says he,/ree tht Romant Jrom ike diiquiti irilh which Ihey have lo 
long been tortured, lince they have not patience to uail for on old 
tnaii t death. The mctory which Flaminiut gaini <yt:er a man diiarm- 
ed and betrayed, will not do him much honour. Thit single day will 
be a lotting testimony of the great degeneracy 0/ the Somam. Their 
fathtra lent notice lo Pyrrkm, to dctire he would bevare of a traitor 
who intended to poison him, and that at a time alun this prince war 
at war with them in Iht very centre of Italy ,- but their tont have de- 
puted a person if consular dignity to ipirit vp Fruaiaa, impinutly lo 
murder One who is not only his fritnd, but hia gucit. After calling 
down curses upon Pnisias, and haxing invoked the gods, the pro- 
tectors and avengers of the sacied rights of hospitulity, he swal- 
lowed the poieoii,* and died at seventy years of ago. 

This year was remarkable for the deeth of three great men, 
Hannibal, Philoptemen, and Scipio, who had this in common, that 
they all died out of their native country, by a death hltle corres- 
pondent to the glory of their actions. The two first died by poi- 
son : Hannibal being betrayed b^ his host ; and Fhilopcenien being 
taken prisoner in a battle against the Messenians, and thrown 
inio a dungeon, was forced to swallow poison. As to Scipio, he 
banished himself to avoid an unjust prosecution which was carry- 
ing on against him at Rome, and ended hia days in a kind of ob- 
scurity. 

The Character and Eulogium of Hanniial. 

This would be the proper place for representing the excellent 
qualities of Hannibal, who refiected so much glory on Carthage. 
But as I have attempted to draw his character (dsewhere,f and to 
eive a just idea of him, by making a comparison between him and 
Kcipio, I think myself dispensed from giving his eulogium at larga 
in this place. 
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Penons who devote thcmadvea to theprofcEsion of amiB, cttn- 
bot spend too miicli time in the study of this great mtui, who ia 
looked upon, by the best judges, us Ibc most complete general, iu 
aLnoM every respect, that ever the world produceu. 

During the wliulc seventeen years tliat the war lasted, two errors 
only are objected to hjm; First, his not marching, immediately 
ailer tlic battle of Connie, his victorious army to Rome, in order 
to besicxc that city : Secondly, his sulTering tlieir courage to be 
aoftcned and enervated, during their winter-quarters in Capua i 
errors, which only show that great men are not so in all things; 
tuinini etum luril, kominet tauten;* and which, perhaps, may be 
partly excused. 

Hut then, for these two errors, what a multitude of shining 
quahties appear in Hannibal! How extensive were his views 
onU dcKi^piB, even in his most tender years 1 What greatncsii of 
■ouli WJiat intrepidity! What presence of mind must he have pos- 
sessed, to be able, even in the fire aud heat of action, to turn every 
tlung to advantage! With wliat surpri^ng address must he have 
PMiiogcd tlie minds of men, tliat, amidst so great a variety of na- 
tions whicli compoBcd his army, wluj oflen were in want both of 
money and provisions, his camp was not once disturbed with any 
insurrection, either against lumsclf or any of his generals ! Witli 
what equity, whitt moderation, must ho have behaved towards his 
now allies, to have prevailed so far as to attach them inviolably to 
bis service, though he was reduced to the necessity of making them 
sustain almost tlie whole burden of the war. by quartering hia 
army upon Ihem, and levying contributions in their several coun- 
tries! In sliort, how fruitful must he have been in expedients, to 
bo able to carry on, for so many years, a war in a remote country, 
in spite of the violent opposition made by a powerful faction at 
home, which refused him supplies of every kind, and thwarted 
him on all occasions! It may be aiHrmed, that Hannibal, during 
the whole scries of this war, seemed the only prop of the state, 
and tlie soul of every part of the empire of ihc Carihagininaa, who 
could never believe themselves conquered, till Hannibal confessed 
that he himself was so. 

But our acquaintance with Hannibal will be very imperfect, if 
we consider him only at the head of armies. The particulars we 
learn from history, concerning the secret intelligence lie held with 
Philip of Haccdon; the wise counsels h<j gave to Antiochiis, king 
of Syria; the double reformation he introduced in Carthage, with 
regard to the management of the public revenues and tlie adminis- 
tration of justice, prove that he was a great, statesman in every 
respect. So superior and universal was his genius, that it took in 
ail parts of government; and so grvat were his natural abilities, 
that he was capable of acquitting himself in all the varioiia fimc- 
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tiona of t with floiT- Hannibal shone as conspicuously in the 
cabinet ai in tho field ) equally able to fill the civil aj the military 
omploymentB. In a word, he united in his own person the differ- 
ent lalentB and merits of nil professions, the sword, the gown, and 
the finances. 

He had some learning; and though he was eo much employed 
in military labours, and eng'Etged in so many wers, he, however, 
found some leisure to devote to literature.* Several smart re- 
partees of Hannibal, which have been transmitted to us, show 
that he had a great fund of natural wit; and ibis he improved by 
'.he raoEt polite education that could be bestowed at that time, and 
in such a republic as Carthage. He spoiie Greek tolerably well, 
and even wrote some boobs in that language. His preceptor was 
a liacediEmonian, named Sosilus, who, with Philenius, another l^a- 
c^iemoman, accompanied hun in all his expeditions. Both thi>Be 
undertook to write the history of this renowned warrior. 

With regard to his rehgion and moral conduct, he was not a''o- 
gether so profligate and wicked as he is represented by Livv ;f 
" cruel even to inhumanity ; more perfidious than a CarthosiDii^n ; 
regardless of truth, of probity, of the sacred ties of oaths; fta' esa 
of the gods, and utterly void of religion." ftiAumano ertule tai, 
perfidia ptutquam Pvnicai nihil t!eri,nihii iarKti,milliu de&m ti, .tiit, 
nullum jitij-urandam, nulla rdigio. According to Polyhius,t he 
rejected a barbarous proposal that was made him before he entered 
Italy, which was to eat human flesh, at a time when his army wa» 
in absolute went of provisions. Some years aiter,t eo far from treat- 
ing with barbarity, as he was advised to do, the dead body of Sem- 
]>rcni':3 Gracchus, which Mogo had sent him, he caused his fune- 
ral obsequies to be solemnized in presence of the whole army. 
We have seen him, on many occasions, evince thehighestr" " 
ence tor the goda; and Justin,]] who copied Trogus Pompeii 
author worthy of credit, observes, that he always showed ui 
mon moderation and continence vritb regard to the great number 
of women taiien by him during the course of so long a war ; inso- 
much that no one would have imagined he had been born in Africa, 
where incontinence is the predommant vice of the country. Pu- 
diciliamqut tvm iantam iiUer tot caplivoi Aabutjie, til t» A/rUi 
natum guivli negareL .. • ■ ■ , 

His disregard of wealth, at a time when he had so many o]ipor- 
lies to enrich himaiiir by the plunder of the cities he stormed and 
the nations he subdued, shows that he knew the true and gcMiine 
use a general ought to make of riches, tiz. to gain the affectii.n of 
his RoHicrs, and to attach his allies to his interest, by dlffusini; hia 
beneficence on proper occasions, and not being sparing in hi:i re- 

Oi--<i. Aoi. >■ tiKil jiHtk. aia, 13. 
^Ub.iit.n.4. t Excerpt, tra^ib. p. 33. ir.iHrft t-UM ilSB 
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wirda : a qnality very essentisl, and at the same lime be hiimi*v 
mon in a commander. The only Ube Htimibal made of monn 
wu to purehaac buccbbs ; tirrely persuaded, that a man who ie •• 
the head of affairs ia auSLciently recotnpenaed by the glory derivea 
from victory. 

He slwayB led a very regular, auBtere life ;* ami even in times 
nf peace, and in the midat of Cuthnge, when he was invested 
with ihe first dimity of the city, we are told that he never used 
to recline himselt on a bed at meals, ae was the custom In thor>e 
tgtm, and that he drank but very little wine. So regular and 
uniform a life may serve as an illustrious example to our com- 
roanders, who often include, amonc the privileges of war and the 
duty of officers, Ihe keeping of s^cndid tables, and living hmu- 
riously. 

I do not, however, pretend altogether to exculpste Hannibal 
fVom alt the errors with which he la charged. Tnough he pos- 
■eised an assemblage of the moat exalted qualities, it cannot be 
denied but that he had iome little tincture of the vices of bis 
country ; and that it would be difficult to excuse some actions and 
circumstances of bis life. Folybius observee,t that Hannibal was 
accused of i varice in Carthage, and of cruelty in Rome. He 
adds, en the same occasion, that people were very much divided in 
opinion co-icemin^ him ; and it would be no wonder, as he had 
made himself w many enemies in both cities, that they should have 
drawn him in disadvantageous colours. ButPotybius is of opinion, 
that though it should be taken for granted, that all the defect* 
with which he is charged are true ; yet that they were nut so much 
owing to his nature and disposition, as to the difficulties with which 
he was surrounded, in the course of so long and laborious a war; 
and to the complacency he was obliged to show to the genera] 
officers, whose assistance he absolutely wanted, for the execution 
of his vanous enterprises; and whom he was not always able to 
restrain, any more than be could the soldiers who tbught under 
(hem. 
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